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Arr. 1.—Review or Spring on THE Means of REGENE- 
RATION. 





e A Dissertation on the Means of Regeneration. By Garpiner Sprina, 
} Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church in the City of New-York. 
; New-York: John P. Haven; 1827. 8vo. pp. 50. 

a Ir was a high eulogy of the gospel, authorised by its ef- 

3 fects in the apostolic age, that it is the power of God unto 
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salvation ; and it is an inquiry of deep interest, whether there 
be any method of preaching this gospel, which, by its actual 
results, would still invest it with the same exalted character. 
We venture to say, that there is real occasion for this inquiry, 
at least in one respect; on the part of the miistry of recon- 
ciliation ; if not for fault-finding in regard to much of the 
preaching that passes for the exactest orthodoxy. Not that in 
the preaching to which we refer, the doctrines which constitute 
the substantial elements of the gospel are not taught,—not 
that there is not truth enough exhibited to create weighty ob- 
ligations to obey it,—not that the preaching adve rted to does 
not result in the conversion of some who hear it, ,—-not, in aword 
that there is not great good done by this preaching ;—but ra- 
ther that it is marred by an imperfection by which it ought not 
to be marred, and that there is another method of exhibiting the 
substantial truths of the same gospel, in which it would be- 
come still more illustriously the power of God unto salvation. 
When we compare the circumstances and effects of apos- 
tolic preaching, with those of the preaching of the present 
age, and see, as we think we do, the superior advantages, and 
yet the inferior success of the preachers in these days of light, 
we look with concern for the cause of this difference in re- 
sults ; and we think we find it, in some degree, in the difler- 
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ent method in which the same gospel is now preached 

We think that there is one impression of vital importance to 
the success of the gospel, which is not made on the minds of 
men by the preaching of the one, which was distinctly and 
strongly made by the preaching of the other; and to speak 
specifically, we think the gospel is not now, as it was by 
apostles, brought before the human mind in the character and 
relations of a cause which is to produce an immediate effect. 
It is extensively true that preachers do not preach, and hear- 
ers do not hear the gospel with such an impression of its effi- 
cacy. The sword of the Spirit is used under the conviction 
that God in his sovereignty has withdrawn from it its etherial 
temper, and the anticipation of its powerlessness, by palsying 
the hand that wields it, becomes the means of its own fulfilment. 
Actual events which should prove the gospel to be a cause of 
immediate influence on the minds of men, would be looked at 
with the amazement due only to the distant wonders of a mi- 
raculous age; and we hardly know of an annunciation from 
the pulpit that would be more startling to many, for its suppo- 
sed extravagance, than that every sinner may become, and is 
authorised to believe that he may become, a Christian on the 
spot. Instead of looking for actual facts in accordance with 
such a declaration ; instead of hearing the gospel as a cause 
whose benign influence may be realized in the immediate trans- 
formation of the human character, carnal security sits se- 
cure as at asafe distance from its power, and the most sanguine 
expectations of Christian love, under the most powerful preach- 
ing, are, that some one of its fortunate hearers may possibly be 
awakened. The everlasting gospel is preached from Sabbath to 
Sabbath,—a cause perfectly fitted by divine wisdom to secure 
the transformation of humancharacter is employed, and though 
faith may faintly hope that the preaching will show its power 
in the remote effects of future months or years, yet the balance 
of probability, in the more common estimation, is as a thou- 
sand to one, that it will prove as water spilt on the ground. 
Thus the work of the preacher has, in the view of multi- 
tudes,little more connection with any appropriate effects of the 
gospel which he preaches, than to stand over the graves of 
the dead and call them to life, could be supposed to have with 
the general resurrection at the last day. And dull work it is, 
and dull work it must be, so to preach and so to hear the 
gospel. 

We know indeed that the obligation of immediate repentance 
is not denied: by many it is clearly and powerfully inculcated ; 
and right and indispensable it is that this should be done. We 
know that when it is forcibly urged home upon the conscicnce, 
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it produces an agitation which tends to countervail all the 
causes of sloth and inaction. But then, no one performs this 
duty the more for being toid that it ought to be done, while 
the conviction is also forced on the mind, that it will not be 
done. ‘The conviction of the present practicability of duty, is 
indispensable to the present performance of duty; and no 
pressure of obligation is sufficient to counteract the paralyzing 
persuasion of the utter uselessness of effort. Under the influ- 
ence of such a persuasion, no motive can reach the mind with its 
moving power, and unless there be some bright hour or moment 
in the sinner’s probation, when he believes that what God now 
demands, may now be done, it never will be done. The op- 
posite conviction is, that it will not now be done ; and the be- 
lief that this is certain, though consistent with the obligation 
of duty, is fatal to every effort requisite to the present perform- 
ance of duty. And such we think is the actual belief adopted 
and acted upon by great numbers. The conviction which we 
say is indispensable, never takes a thorough hold of the mind. 
No time ever arrives in which the duty of turning to God 
is regarded as one of present practicability, and present 
urgency,—none in which there i§ any moving influence which 
sets the man to the business of turning to God, as a work now 
on hand, and now to be accomplished. However easy sinners 
may account the performance of the duty, when they shall be 
ready to devote to it the requisite time, in a protracted, gradual, 
well-directed process of preparation, yet the present thorough 
surrender of the heart to God is esteemed by multitudes as 
wholly without the limits of all actual occurrences ; and in in- 
stances fearfully numerous, continuance in sin,and death insin, 
is the infallible consequence. 

In proof of some great dissimilarity between the mode of 
preaching the gospel in the apostolic age and at the present 
day, we ask whence the undeniable fact, of the straight-on- 
ward, unembarrassed call to repentance by apostles, contrast- 
ed with the conscious hesitation and embarrassment in utter- 
ing the same unqualified message, on the part of many a mod- 
ern preacher? Why in the one case, do we find the open, broad 
announcement of duty, just as if the preacher intended and ex- 
pected that men should perform it; and why, in the other, is this 
annunciation always modified and always weakened by other 
doctrinal associations, just asif the preacher was afraid that men 
would do their duty at once ? Why no objection from a cavil- 
ing world about doing nothing,and waiting God’s time, under 
an apostolic summons to duty; and scarcély any thing else 
heard on this subject from many in our day, but the incon- 
sistency and folly of attempting any thing in the work of their 
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salvation? We ask also, whence all this discussion about 
using the means of regeneration by sinners, of which in the 
form and design of it, we find no trace either in the preaching 
or writings of apostles ; and whence this palpable departure 
from their mode of preaching the gospel to sinners, by telling 
them how to repent, instead of telling them outright to repent, 
and making them feel that this is now to be done ?—We 
are not saying that there is no necessity for some philoso- 
phical analyses and explanations on this subject, for the pur- 
pose of meeting cavils and objections to doctrines accord- 
ing to godliness. But we are constrained to ask, who has 
created this necessity? And why did not apostles encoun- 
ter the same embarrassments and objections from those to 
whom they preached? We believe the true answer to these 
inquiries is to be found in some peculiarity in the mode of 
preaching the same gospel in these latter days; a peculiarity 
which so falls in with the tendency of the human heart to 
avoid the pressure of present obligation, as to result in the 
anti-apostolic impression on the minds of many, that nothing is 
to be done in the work of conversion, but quietly to wait for 
a divine influence as the first moving cause of all doings, which 
are not worse than useless. We further believe that under 
this impression, a multitude of the ungodly in this Jand of 
gospel light are sleeping away their probation. 

There is too, we think, when the gospel becomes effectual 
in the conversion of sinners in our age,*compared with simi- 
lar instances in the apostolic age, a dissimilarity in its 
effects, which evinces a dissimilarity in the manner of their 
production. Why was it that, under the preaching of Peter 
to the multitude on the day of Pentecost, “ wHen they heard 
this, they were pricked in the heart,” and that on THE sAME 
pay, there were added unto the disciples about three thousand 
souls? Why was it that Paul and Silas had scarcely told the 
trembling jailor,what he must do to be saved, before they recog- 
nized him as a convert to the faith, ‘baptizing him and all his, 
straightway ? Why were the Saviour’s calls so immediately 
listened to? Why in foilowing him, did they leave all and leave 
it at once—leave as it were, by one decisive purpose of obedi- 
ence toa presi nt call, the dead to bury their dead? And why 
we may ask does the inspired narrative of the effects of the gos- 
pel exhibit it as uniformly, if effectual at all, of such sudden 
and powerful efficacy upon its listening hearers?—so much so, 
that the design of this record of facts is most obviously to 
make the appalling impression, that he who once turns away 
from these messages of grace, has no ground of hope that he 
shall ever embrace them. Did the young ruler, lovely as he 
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was, after hearing the gospel from the Master himself, go away 
sorrowful? this melancholy fact is the last you hear of him. 
Did Felix tremble—was Agrippa almost persuaded ? the ca- 
tastrophe is the same. How decisive to the same point is the 
parable of the sower, teaching with a plainness that super- 
sedes all comment, that so far as any genuine effects of the 
gospel are to be expected, they are to be looked for under 
the voice of the living messenger. Such however are not the 
most common views entertained respecting the preaching of 
the gospel in our days. Such is not the honor conferred by 
the people on God’s own institution; such is not the magni- 
fying of their office by the ministers themselves. There is, 
if the more prevalent opinion be correct, an indispensable, 
long, progressive preparation to be made; to be made only 
by going away from preaching to make up the mind else- 
where on the great question of serving God or mammon, and 
by a subsequent process of awakening and conviction and 
anxiety and distress, which, were it gone through with as sud- 
denly as in apostolic days, would be counted altogether spu- 
rious and worse than useless. There is the waiting attitude 
of dependent recipients, ready to take what it may please a 
sovereign God to give,and to hope that asufficiently long and 
patient delay will bring the desired gift. But where is the ac- 
tive moral agent, applying his whole mental energy to the 
immediate work of turning to God—where is the immutable, 
definitive purpose of renouncing the world and sin and giving 
the whole man to Christ and his service, taken at once—ta- 
ken as it were under the power and pressure of the gospel, 
as it comes from the mouth of the ambassador of God? 
Where is the sinner, who under this most vivid and impress- 
ive discovery of the realities of the gospel, feels himself to 
be in the sanctuary of the divine presence, and yields on the 
spot to the transforming influence, turning once for all, from 
idols to the living God? So was it in the days of the first 
preachers of this gospel ; and we ask, why under the preach- 
ing of the same gospel, we do not now find a correspondence 
in effects, in the particulars referred to? Shall we be told 
that a great circumstantial dissimilarity between the conver- 
sions under a miraculous dispensation, and those of the present 
age, is to be expected? We ask for the proof, that the manner 
of these conversions was affected at all by the fact alleged? 
We ask why the same gospel, presented in the same form, and 
with equal or rather with higher evidence that it is the gospel 
of God, and presented tod to minds not benighted and be- 
numbed by Judaism or heathenism, but enlightened in the 
knowledge of divine truth from early childhood, should not 
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be as immediately connected with its appropriate results now 
as then? Or rather, we ask why under the preaching of some 
men, (for we have knowledge of some whose preaching and 
its effects warrant the question,) are the effects of the gospel 
in the manner of them, in entire accordance with the effects 
producec by the preaching of apostles ? Should it be said that 
a peculiar divine influence attended the gospel in the days of 
its first propagation ; we reply, if by this is meant that an 
equal degree of this influence would not attend a similar 
combination of means, as this is made up of the truths preach- 
ed and the manner of preaching them, that the assertion is 
wholly gratuitous, and unauthorized. Besides, it is contrary 
to facts, and to the analogy of providential procedure, that 
an equally perfect ministration of truth should be attended 
with a less measure of divine influence now, than in any pre- 
vious time. These, like the light and heat of the ascending 
sun, have ever been progressive ; and as the transient clouds 
which diminish his brightness and power are followed with 
the greater intensity of both, so the gospel rescued from the 
imperfections of its ministration, is destined to pour its noon- 
tide splendors on the nations. ‘The volume of inspiration is 
finished ; and the millenial glory of the church is to be ac- 
complished not by the revelation of any new truth or doctrine, 
but by a more perfect ministration of truth already revealed, 
and by corresponding effusions of the Holy Spirit. Nor do 
we well know how to keep our patience with that sloth which 
appeals to the sovereignty of God to justify its unfruitfulness, 
and never inquires after that perfection of instrumental activity, 
which would be ‘in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.’ 
There is reason why the ministry should be ‘ wise to win souls 
to Christ,’ and to the skilfulness and abundance of its labors 
are we to look, under God, for the predicted glories of Zion. 


We have been led into these remarks by the Disserta- 
tion before us. What we have said may be sufficient to show, 
that the views which are adopted respecting the subject 
discussed by the author, must have an important influence on 
the mode of preaching the gospel to sinners ; and that, to some 
extent, these views have in fact occasioned departures from 
that direct and urgent inculcation of immediate holiness, 
which characterized the preaching of Christ and his apostles. 
The views of Dr. 8. are evidently designed, and in some re- 
spects are fitted, to prevent such departures in the form in 
which they often occur. We propose to give a brief outline 
of the Dissertation with some passing remarks, and to present 
our own views of the general subject. 
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Assuming that there isa general agreement among evangel- 
ical men respecting the reality, the necessity, the author, the 
nature, and the means of regeneration, Dr. Spring justly sup- 
poses that on the last of these topics there 1s some diversity 
in the specific views of those equally attached to the doc- 
trines of grace. The means of regeneration he comprises in 
the truth of God, and inakes the important distinction between 
means as used by God with unregenerated men, and means as 
used by the unregenerated themselves. Remarking that the 
means of regeneration which God has appointed are many and 
various, that he uses them with unfeigned sincerity and urgen- 
cy, and that all who enjoy these means are under obligation to 
make such a use of them, as will answer the end of their appoint- 
ment, he brings us to the inquiry, how do unregenerate men use 
the means of regeneration? ‘This question he answers thus; 
that they never use them as they ought to use them,—they 
never use them with sincerity—their use of them is a wrong 
and sinful use. On the last of these topics Dr. Spring says, 


He (God) neither requires nor forbids any external action separated from 
the heart. He requires a good, and forbids a bad heart; and he requires 
and forbids nothing but what is an expression of a heart which is either 
good or evil. But are not the hearts of unregenerate men entirely sinful ? 
and is not all their moral conduct thereforegentirely sinful? The external 
conduct of men, even when it assumes the most sacred and imposing form, 
is just as sinful as the heart from which it flows. The only way to prove 
any action to be sinful, is to show that it is done from a wicked heart. And 
since unregenerated men always act from a wicked heart, their heart al- 
ways vitiates their use of the means of regeneration. Nor let it be for- 
gotten, that the light which unregenerated men resist in the enjoyment of 
means, augments and aggravates their sinfulness. pp. 13, 14. 


To this, in its popular import, we do most unhesitatingly 
subscribe. Nothing is plainer to our conviction, than that every 
act of body and of mind, which can be truly said to be dictated 
by the heart or governing purpose of the mind, is properly 
moral, and is either good or evil, as the governing affection or 
purpose of the heart is good or evil. Nor do we question at 
all, that unregenerate men commit much sin in what is often 
termed using the means of regeneration ; and we always wel- 
come as of salutary tendency, an unsparing and bold exposure 
of their guilt in so doing. They read the word of life, they 
hear it preached, they sit in the sanctuary of God with their 
thoughts more or less directed to the objects which his truth 
there discloses to the mind, and sti!! maintain their opposition 
to its demands; they may retire to their closet under the 
alarms of conscious guilt, and when alone with their Sovereign 
and Judge, abhor the necessity of submission to his will, and 
cherish a heart unshaken in its sordid attachment to the crea- 
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ture, in the very presence of their Creator. Even a protracted 
process of conviction, with all its anxieties and tremblings, may 
still leave an opposing heart struggling against the known ob- 
ligations of duty and the rightful claims “of God ; ; and in this 
manner, as Dr. Spring justly remarks, unregenerate men often 
commit more sin than ever before. We cannot suppose that 
any language when used in its ordinary popular import, can too 
strongly depict the guilt of men in such transactions with their 
Maker. For the purpose therefore of popular instruction and 
useful- effect this view of our author, respecting the sinfulness 
of these doings, is imperiously demanded. It is also abundant- 
ly authorized by the Scriptures. In respect to moral charac- 
ter the Bible knows no neutrality. ‘‘ No man can serve two 
masters, for either he will hate the one and love the other, or 
else he will hold to the one and despise the other. Ye can- 
not serve God and mammon.”—* He that is not for me,” saith 
the Saviour, “is against me.” ‘The common and necessary 
employments of life,—the very acts of visible worship done by 
wicked men, are pronounced an abomination to the Lord. In- 
deed every specific voluntary action, which is dictated by a 
heart in which the love of God is wanting, is a violation of the 
precept “whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all 
to the glory of God.” = * 

We are aware that there are those who disapprove of this 
popular form of speaking as too unqualified, and who to ex- 
empt the sinner from the charge of sin in using the means of 
regeneration, insist that he may perform actions, even while 
his heart is actively fixed on the world, to which no moral 
quality pertains ; actions dictated not by the selfish principle 
of the heart, but simply by constitutional emotions and feelings. 
Such a distinction, however, we think is not known either in 
the popular phraseology or in the ordinary conceptions of men. 
It is, if we understand the case, resorted to for a purpose; and 
the purpose is really to exempt the sinner from the charge of 
sin while the sinful, selfish principle remains as firm and active 
in the heart asever. Let it then be supposed that there may be 
external actions dictated merely by constitutional emotions and 
feelings, and that there is no sin in such actions or feelings, still 
itis an important question whether the selfish principle remains 
in full power and dominion in the heart? If so—if a supreme af- 
fection for any other object than God is cherished, whether it flow 
out every moment in overt action or not, then plainly the man 
is chargeable with present sin. You may suppose him to be 
cultivating his field to obtain support for a dependant family, 
—to be eating his necessary food merely to satisfy the cravings 
of natural appetite—or to be supplicating deliverance from 
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the wrath to come, merely from the constitutional dread of 
suffering, and not to subserve any selfish purpose whatever; but, 
if while so doing he cherishes a stronger affection for any other 
object than for “God, there is ‘an idol in his heart.’ No mat- 
ter what the external action is, nor what constitutional feelings 
prompt it, the affections of the heart are actively given to 
some object, in perpetual violation of the claims of his Maker. 
To what purpose then except that of deception, is it, to turn 
the mind of the sinner merely to external actions or constitu- 
tional emotions as sinless, when in the heart, sinis as truly active 
as in the perpetration of overt iniquity ; to what purpose except 
that of ruin to the soul, are sinners thus led to palliate, or as the 
case often is, to ov erlook and disregard what constitutes the 
essence Ofallsin. If they are to be told that things sinless are 
not sin, in proof that real sin is not, why not specify the cir- 
culation of the blood, or the breathing of the air, to prove that 
there is no sin in loving mammon more than God? ‘The truth 
is, that in the active state of his moral affections, the man has 
a master, and since that master is not God, Him he hates; 
and the fact is too palpable and too momentous to be pallia- 
ted, concealed, or in the least obscured by any expedient. 

Dr. Spring next proceeds ta show, how such a use of means 
is connected with regeneration. W ithout now entering on the 
question whether the use which he describes is connected with 
regeneration at all, what he says to show that it is not accept- 
able to God —that it does not interest in the divine promises, 
—that it is not making any approximation to holiness,—and 
that it does not always terminate in regeneration, is to us quite 
convincing. These views also, as we shall attempt more fully to 
show hereafter; are decisively called for, and fitted to be highly 
useful, not only as opposed to errors which are taught by some 
preachers, but especially as exposing some of the more preva- 
lent and dangerous presumptions of impenitent inen. 

After some incidental remarks on this part of the subject, 
the author gives specific affirmative answers to the above lead- 
ing inquiry, amplifying it thus; “ What end do the means of 
regeneration answer? If the Spirit of God is the cause of ho- 
liness, why should not his agency be exerted alone? What is 
the use of means, if it is not expected they wi!l exert an effi- 
ciency in producing a new heart?” ‘To this he answers, that 
they enlighten the understanding—impress the conscience— 
illustrate the obduracy of the heart, and exhibit their own 
powerlessness and the omnipotence of the Holy Spirit. 

The encouragement given us to use the means of regene- 
ration with our fellow men, and the great importance of 


using those which God has appointed and no other, are topics 
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pertinently introduced and forcibly illustrated. ‘Whether it is 
better for unregenerate men to use the means than to neglect 
them,’ is a question which he answers according to the diffe- 
rent import of which it is capable. If it mean, whether they 
perform any duty, he answers in the negative. If it mean 
whether they commit more sin in one than in the other, he 
answers that God only can decide. If it mean whether they 
who use them are more likely to be saved than those who 
neglect them, he answers in the affirmative. 

To some things advanced on the pages whose contents we 
have briefly described, we should make exceptions, had we set 
ourselves to the minute animadversions of eager criticism. 
The manner in which we should modify some of Dr. Spring’s 
positions will be obvious from the subsequent discussion. We 
therefore pass to the subject in respect to which chiefly, we 
have introduced this treatise to the attention of our readers, 
viz. the directions to be given by ministers to persons who 
inquire, what they must do to be saved. We entirely ap- 
prove and cordially recommend what bi. Spring has said on 
this important topic. It is apparent that he has, (whether all 
his positions on the general subject be consistent with it or 
not,) a deep and strong practical conviction, that to preach the 
gospel to sinners, ministers must testify repentance toward 
God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ; that he has not 
by any philosophy respecting the mode of the sinner’s de- 
pendence on grace, nor by any imagined ne cessity of harmo- 
nizing the fact of de ‘pendence with the sinner s obligations or 
with the practicability of immediate acs been led to 
keep back the summons of God to the immediate performance 
of known duty; and that he has learned in this respect to 
preach the gospel as our Lord and his apostles preached it, 
without a suspicion that by any modifications of his own, he 
can preach it better than they. 

His views on this subject will be seen in the following pas- 
sages, 


I need not say, there exists both in theory and practice, two different and 
opposite views on this interesting point. ‘There are those whose views of 
human depravity are such, that they feel great embarrassments in address- 
ing the requisitions of the gospel to the hearts and consciences of unre- 
newed men, and therefore fail in enforcing those requisitions, and leave 
them satisfied with theiruse ofmeans. On the other hand, there are those, 
whose views of human depravity, though equally humiliating, are such as 
to present no embarrassments in urging these requisitions upon the sinner, 
as the commandment of the everlasting God, and as the most powerful 
means of conviction and conversion. 'Thesetwo different modes of think- 
ing and acting are never brought to the test so thoroughly, as when minis- 
ters are laid under the nec essity of answering the inquiry of distressed and 
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convinced sinners, who with all the weight of their sins upon them, and all 
the horrors of eternity before them, ask, Sirs, what must I do to be saved ? 

The question is, shall they be told to do any thing which implies the neg- 
lect or postponement of immediate reconciliation to God,—or shall they be cut 
off from every refuge, and urged without delay, to repent and believe the 
gospel ? 

To this we reply, The only proper direction to be given them is, REPENT 
AND BELIEVE THE GosPEL. Nothing should relax the force of this pres- 
sing obligation. pp. 43, 44. 


The preaching of the gospel loses its weight and authority, if ministers 
feel embarrassed in addressing the requisitions of the gospel to the hearts 
and consciences of unrenewed men. Many a minister is spoiled because 
in this most important part of all his duty, he does not know how to engage 
in his Master's business. And every minister may be satisfied that he has 
fallen into some error in doctrine if he feels this practical embarrassment. 
It is the business of a minister so to preach as to leave the impression on the 
minds of sinners, that he has a right to expect that they will at once cease 
to do evil, aud learn to do well. In such a course of duty he feels strong. 
He knows that God is with him, and that the consciences of his hearers 
are with him. And he feels that the truth he utters holds-a dominion over 
the consciences of men, and exerts an authority upon them which nothing 
can gainsay or resist. p. 47. 


We cannot deem it an unimportant matter, that ministers faithfully dis- 
charge their duty in this particular. There is no danger in directing men 
at once to repent and believe the gospel. ‘This is the direction, the wis- 
diom of which is fortified’by sound experience. ‘This is the direction of the 
bible. Witness the conduct of Peter on the day of Pentecost. Witness 
the interview between the apostles and the anxious jailor at Philippi. 
Witness the direction of our Lord to a class of men who superseded the 
obligations to inward holiness by their external observances, when he said, 
‘Cleanse first that which is within.” Witness his reply to the question, 
‘What shall we do, that we might work the works of God?” when he 
said, ** This is the work of God, that ye believe on the name of his Son Jesus 
Christ.” Witness the entire scriptures. This comprehensive direction 
may be followed, and the sinner may do his duty. ‘This may be followed, 
und the sinner will be safe. p. 49. 


We may not vary from the spirit of these injunctions. There are a 
thousand ways that lead to hell; there is only one that conducts to heav- 
en. We have nothing to do with conducting our hearers in the way to 
hell. We may not take upon ourselves the responsibility of deciding which 
of the numerous ways that lead to that dark abode is the safest and best. 
God has not decided. The best of them is the way of sin and death. So 
long as there is this one way to heaven, our business is to direct them 
thither in this only way. It is astraight and narrow path, but there is no 
other. Except they repent, they shall all likewise perish. Andthey have 
no time to lose in fruitless exertions. The next admonition they hear 
may be, cut it down. The next place they occupy may be the mansion of 
the dead. The next assembly to which they are convoked, may be the 
congregated universe before the Son of Man. p. 50. 


Decisive as the reasonings of the author on this point must 
be, to every mind not more attached to its own philosophizings 
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than reverent: toward the word of God, we cannot but regret 
that he has not rendered more apparent the Consestevery be- 
tween. the course he so earnestly and justly recommends, and 
the doctrine of the sinner’s dependence. To exhibit this con- 
sistency for the purpose of overthrowing the standing objec- 
tion of many unrenewed men, that they have nothing to do 
because all ihey shall do will be either vain or sinful, and of 
bringing the obligation and the practicability of immediate 
duty clearly before their minds, appears to be the only impor- 
tant end of discussing the subject. What minuteness of dis- 
cussion and particularity of statement however are requisite 
for this purpose, is an inquiry which cannot fail to interest 
every one, at all acquainted with the different forms in which 
the subject has been presented. 

That the above objection should be fairly met and refuted 
is certainly important; and in our own view, this is done on the 
general and incontrovertible principle, that the sinner without 
using the means of regeneration, (whatever this use may be) will 
never be regenerated, and that by using them he may be. By 
the exhibition of this simple principle, the sinner is shown to 
stand in the same relation to the motives to effort in this highest 
human concern, as that in which he stands to motives in most, 
not to say in all instances of voluntary action. On this simple 
principle depends the entire activity of this busy'world. Ab- 
solute knowledge of success cheers no human effort; and 
without aflirming that some degree of uncertainty is indispen- 
sable to secure in man the utmost exertion in any enterprise, 
it is obvious that to make it a reason for total inaction would be 
madness; while in many cases the mere possibility of securing 
an important end is deemed a sufficient reason for the most 
strenuous exertion. A more decisive reason then, for using the 
means of regeneration, and of course a more decisive refuta- 
tion of the sinner’s objection that he has nothing to do, cannot 
be demanded than are furnished by the simple principle now 
stated. The question then naturally arises, why not stop at this 
point; if the objection be thus summarily refuted, and by so 
simple a process, why pursue it farther; why agitate so many 
minute questions about the propriety and sinfulness of unrege- 
nerate doings? We are ready to say that we think it w ould 
have been well, if many who have ventured far and boldly into 
this region of theological disputation, had been satisfied to stop 
at the point specifie .d. Better far had it been, to state a gene- 
ral principle which is true though liable to perversion, than by 
false specific statements to occasion real embarrassment, and au- 
thorize valid objections to the truth. There are however obvious 
facts, which create, at least in many cases, strong reasons for 
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greater particularity of statement than is involved in the ge- 
neral principle adverted to. ‘The sinner, averse to duty and 
ingenious to misapprehend and pervert truth, especially in the 
form of general propositions, is prone to make false and fatal 
inferences from the very principle designed to prevent them. 
When the insufficiency and dangers of one ground of quiet 
in sin are exposed, he is almost sure to fabricate another, and 
from the general truth that he can do that with which through 
the grace of God his regeneration may be connected, he fre- 
quently derives the inference that his salvation is in such a re- 
spect in his own hands, as to quiet all his anxieties in continu- 
ed sin. This kind of reliance of sinners who cannot otherwise 
wholly pacify conscience while they do nothing, is not, we ap- 
prehend, duly estimated by the ministry, either in respect to its 
extent or its influence. It is this, if we mistake not, which, 
combined with the conviction of the uselessness of present ef- 
forts directed to the performance of duty, holds the multitude 
of the ungodly in our orthodox congregations, in those slumbers 
of death which no thunders of wrath disturb. It is not merely 
that they are doing nothing now because they intend todo some- 
thing hereafter on 1 the assumption that death and judgment will 
consult their future convenience in this concern ; but it is that 
they are supposing that to be using the means of regeneration 
which isnot. ‘They imagine that reading the scriptures, hear- 
ing the gospel preached, and seeking (praying they are wont 
to call it) for renewing grace, with the heart as actively devo- 
ted to the world as ever, is doing what renders their regene- 
ration highly probable, if not “what interests them in the 
promises of grace and salvation;.or at least, they are quite 
sure to regard such doings as all that are either necessary or 
useful in respect to the end, and are hence equally sure never 
to use the means of regeneration as they must use them or die. 
And what greatly augments the evil is, that there are ministers 
of the gospel who directly countenance and advocate these 
false and dangerous, not to say fatal views of the doings of un- 
regenerate men. Hence it often becomes an imperious duty 
to expose by specific statement, those errors which result from 
the perversions of truth when presented in a more general 
form. Nor are there perhaps any errors in the evangelical 
portion of the church, which more need a thorough and faith- 
ful exposure—none which more impair the efficacy of the min- 
istry or hinder the effusions of the Holy Spirit. In reading the 
Christian Observer, the sermons of Dr. Chalmers, the writings 
of Mrs. More, and many others of like distinction, as well as 
in hearing many of the ablest preachers in our own country, 
we have frequently to lament exhortations and encouragements 
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addressed to impenitent men, to depend on their own sinful 
doings for regenerating grace ; and it only causes us to grieve 
the more, that these things exist to mar so much excellence, 
and to countervail so much talent. The evil is not simply, 
that the power of such writers and preachers is not brought 
unimpaired to the point of urging sinners to the immediate 
performance of duty, but that they virtually excuse the neg- 
lect of it, and thus furnish a resting place for rebellion 
against God. Fortunately indeed such preachers can be, and 
often are, inconsistent with themselves; and we doubt not 
that their inconsistency in uttering truth often counteracts in 
no inconsiderable degree the true tendency of their errors. 
After all, we so estimate this tendency, we are so confident 
that sinful men will die in sin if they continue to cherish this 
dependence on their sinful doings, that we have rarely felt, on 
witnessing any attempt to take it from them, the reproaches 
and hostility often occasioned notwithstanding, that matters 
are the worse for it. Dr. Spring we doubt not has witnessed 
the errors we deplore, with their practical results in the minis- 
try of brethren whom he reveres and loves ; and much is due 
to him for his faithful attempt to correct opinions so fraught 
with calamity to the souls of men. 

It is however much to be desired, that in attempting to 
correct some errors we do not fall into others; and if we may 
judge from what has been done, peculiar care is requisite that 
the effort made to extricate the present subject from some diffi- 
culties, does not involve it in others scarcely less to be regret- 
ted. Here we feel obliged to say, that Dr. Spring, who 
in most of his leading positions is so entirely correct, has 
fallen into some inadvertencies. Highly as we approve 
of the general course of argument by which he opposes the 
errors to which we have adverted, and confident as we are 
that what he has said concerning the directions to be given 
to sinners is truth of the utmost importance, we still believe 
that he has advanced some positions which, if followed into 
their legitimate consequences, would leave the subject in 
inextricable embarrassment. Whe n he says that “God re- 
quires men to use the means of regeneration only as expres- 
sions of the heart,” it seems to us to be equivalent to saying, 
that God requires sinners to use the means of a new heart with 
a new heart—or to use the means of commencing holiness 
with holiness already commenced ; a requirement which in our 
view would not only be quite useless in respect to the end 
proposed by it, but would be no remote approximation to the 
solecism of requiring that the end precede the means, or the 
effect the cause. We do not believe it possible under such a 
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view of the divine requirement, to impress its obligation on 
the conscience. 

When too the author maintains the absolute necessity of 
using the means of regeneration, even of that use of them which 
he pronounces wrong and sinful, it amounts, in our own esti- 
mation, to asserting the absolute necessity of ‘ doing evil that 
good may come 3’ to inculeating continuance in sin, as an in- 
dispensab! e preliminary to the performance ofduty. Thatsuch 
a necessity should exist under the government of God, is to us 
incredible. Nor can we reconcile it with the obligation of 
immediate holiness. For the necessity asserted is a natural 
necessity, since by such necessity “ the love—cannot be exer- 
cised until its object be brought before the understanding ;” 
and the necessity that a sinner should sin in bringing the ob- 
ject before the understanding, is, if we nghtly appre thend our 
author, the necessity that an act ‘done from a wicked heart,’ 
should be sinful. In both cases no power to the contrary is 
supposable, and therefore the necessity of committing sin in 
order to become holy is a natural necessity, which alike ex- 
cuses the sin and justifies present disobedience to the divine 
requirement. 

Again, when Dr. Spring confines all the probability of re- 
generation to the sinful use of the means of regeneration, we 
think he takes away every reason for any attempt at the im- 
mediate performance of duty which can affect a rational be- 
ing; and that no motive, properly so called, remains to any 
immediate act or acts, except a sinful use of the means of 
regeneration. The sinner is assured that no good will in fact 
result to him from any other course; and what then can in- 
duce him to adopt any other? This seems to be presenting, 
not only a powerful motive to sin, but one which will render 
void, according to the nature of the human mind, every influ- 
ence to the immediate performance of duty. For why should 
a man attémpt what he knows will not be done until he has 
Jirst sinfully used the means of doing it? 

We have thus frankly stated difficulties with which some 
of Dr. Spring’s positions embarrass the inculcation of imme- 
diate holiness on sinners. We do not think that he has made 
our way clear to the conscience and the heart, with the call to 
immediate repentance. We regard these e mmbarr assing positions 
of the author, as inadvertencies into which the mind of a wri- 
ter is liable to fall, when strongly fixed on some single view 
of his subject, and which, had he contemplated it under other 
relations, he would have successfully avoided. These posi- 
tions are not peculiar to Dr. S. but are to be found in other 
writers of distinction. We doubt not that if the subject can 
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be disencumbered of these difficulties, and an unobstructed 
entrance into the mind of the sinner can be opened to the 
commands of the Most High, an important service will be 
rendered to the cause of truth and religion. This we shall 
venture to attempt, by exhibiting at some length our own 
views of the general subject. 














I. We begin with some explanatory remarks. That the 
acts and doings of unregenerate men which are designated by 
Dr. Spring and many others, as those which constitute using 
the means of regeneration are sinful, we have already éxpres- 
sed our full conviction. That these acts should be accurate- 
ly described in their principle and their nature, that sinners 
may have knowledge of their moral quality and condemn- 
ing power, is also in our view of great practical utility. But 
the error, the grand error on this subject, as we regard it, is, 
that these acts and doings which are so obviously sinful, and 
therefore forbidden by divine authority, should be called using 
the means of regeneration, and be pronounced (as indeed using 
the means of regeneration must be) of indispensable necessity 
to regeneration itself. ‘The truth is, as we shall attempt to 
show, that according to all correct usage of terms these acts 
of the sinner are net using—they are, and Dr. Spring adopts 
the designation in one instance, abusing the means of regene- 
ration. 

The question then naturally arises, what are the acts which 
constitute using the means of regeneration? We answer, 
that by using the means of regeneration we do not under- 
stand any acts which either precede or are to be distinguished 
from regeneration itself, when this term is used in its more 
common popular import; but we understand those acts 
which, together with another act, are in the more popular use 
of language, included under the term regeneration. Rege- 
neration, considered as a moral change 6f which man is the 
subject—giving God the heart—making a new heart—loving 
God supremely, &c., are terms and phrases which in popular 
use denote a complex act. Each in popular use denotes 
what in a more analytical mode of speaking may be viewed 
and described as made up of several particular acts and 
states of mind, or as a series of such acts and states; which 
are yet so related and connected, that for all ordinary purpo- 4 
ses they are sufficiently defined when spoken of in combination & 
and as constituting one act under one name. Indeed it is of 
this combination or series of mental acts only, that moral qual- = 
ity can be predicated; since no one act of the process viewed ra 
abstractly from the other acts, can be amoral act. The act of the 
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will or heart viewed abstractly from the acts of intellect, is not 
moral, nor are the acts of the intellect viewed abstractly from 
the act of the will or heart. ‘That the preference of God to 
all other objects of affection may be a moral act, it must be, 
and in all ordinary speech is assumed to be, an intelligent 
preference. For the homage of beings who are intelligent as 
well as voluntary, and who can estimate the comparative worth 
of objects, is the homage which honors God, and which he 
claims as a moral governor. Indeed what we are now saying 
of the words and phrases under consideration is true of all 
complex words, such as walk, sit, read, write, etc. These 
words in all ordinary speech and writing, are used to denote 
one act, and yet this one act includes a process of mental acts, 
consisting of the perception and comparison of motives, the 
estimate of their relative worth, and the choice or willing of 
the external action. Of course the complex act denoted by 
a single word may be,—it often is, for necessary purposes, ana- 
lysed or separated into its several parts, and the complex term 
is applied to one or more of these parts, as the object of the 
speaker may require. But we shall have occasion to resume 
this topic hereafter. 

In respect to the mode of divine operation in producing a 
change of heart, we are averse to indulging in speculation. 
The scriptures, however, authorize us to assert generally, that 
the mode of divine influence is consistent with the moral na- 
ture of this change asa voluntary act of man; and also that 
it is through the truth, and implies attention to truth on the 
part of man. Any views which contravene in any respect 
either of these positions, we regard as unscriptural. That the 
influence of the Divine Spirit in regeneration accords in the 
mode of it with the laws of moral agency and the nature of 
moral action, is apparent from the distinct recognition in the 
scriptures of this change as the sinner’s duty and the sinner’s 
act,—as his act done in obedience to the divine will, in view 
of his obligations and in the exercise of his powers asa moral 
being.* That the change is through the truth, and implies 
attention to the truth—the sober, solemn consideration of the 
objects which truth discloses, prior to the requisite act of the 
will or heart, will not be doubted by the reader of the sacred 
volume. 

When, however, we speak of the priority of these mental 
acts, we refer rather to the order of nature than of time. We 
are aware that the progress of thought and feeling is often as 





* Ezek. xviii. 31. Matt. xxiii. 26. James, iy. 8. Eph. iv. 24. Col, 
ii. 10. 1 Peter, i. 22. 
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rapid as that of light, and we no more intend to affirm any 
measurable duration between the first and last act in the se- 
ries, than when we say the sun must exist before it can shine. 
On this point it is indispensable, if we would not dispute 
about mere words, to consider the popular looseness of such 
terms and phrases, as before, after, immediate, as soon as, etc.; 
and to remember that the degree of definiteness intended, 3 
to be decided, not by the mere words, but by the known ob- 
ject of the speaker. Thus in a case in which some unusual 
precision of thought is required, we should say the sun must 
have existed before it shone ; while in another case, in which 
the same precision of ideas is not required, we should say with 
equal truth and propriety, the sun shone as soon as it existed. 
In the one case the object would require that the priority be 
noticed by the form of speaking; in the cther it would not. 
So in the present case, when we speak of the priority of cer- 
tain mental acts to the act of the will, it is because, as we shall 
show hereafter, our object requires this precision of thought 
and expression. At the same time we intend by it no such 
priority as renders it improper or untrue to speak, according 
to popular usage and the more ordinary purposes of instruc- 
tion, of the entire series of acts as cote mporancous, and as 
constituting ONE act under ene term, regeneration; or to 
speak of it as one act, the immediate performance of which is 
required of the sinner. 

Now from this more popular and comprehensive import of 
the term regeneraticn we are obliged by the object in view, to 
depart when we speak of using the means of regeneration. 
As we shall have occasion to illustrate the reason and neces- 
sity of this departure in another part of the discussion, we 
would merely remark here, that we suppose the distinction 
between using the means of regeneration, and regeneration 
itself, is a theological rather than a scriptural distinction ; and 
that it has been made solely forthe purpose of obviating, what 
would otherwise be a very formidable objection to the per- 
formance of immediate duty, in view of the doctrine of the 
sinner’s dependence. This cbjection we suppose to be found- 
ed wholly in a false analytical view of the mode of the sin- 
ner’s dependence, and that therefore it can be refuted only 
by a similar method of discussion. 

Accordingly when we speak of the means of regeneration, 
we shall use the word regeneration in a more limited import 
than its ordinary popular import ; and shall confine it, chiefly 
for the sake of convenient phraseology, to the act of the 
will or heart, in distinction from other mental acts connected 
with it; or to thatact of the will or heart which consists in a 
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preference of God to every other object; or to that disposition 
of the heart, or governing affection or purpose of the man, 
which consecrates him to the service and glory of God.* 

In thus confining the term regeneration to the act of the will 
or heart, when we speak of using the means of regeneration, 
we do not intend to decide any minute questions respecting 
the precise thing done by the agency of the Spirit; nor 
whether his interposition does or does not influence other acts 
beside that of the will or heart. All that our present object 
requires us to say on these topics is, that regeneration in the 
popular import of the term is an event which depends on the 
interposition of the Holy Spirit ;—that it so depends on this 
interposition, that whatsoever part of that process of mental 
acts and states which, in the popular use of the term, consti- 
tute regeneration, is produced by this divine interposition, 
some part of the process is preliminary to such interposition, 
and preliminary also to that which, in the limited use of the 
word, may be cafled regeneration ; and that whatever acts be 
regarded as thus preliminary, they are to be regarded and 
spoken of either as using the means of grace, or as using the 
means of regeneration. Allowing these things to be so, we 
have no controversy here with any who may prefer to include 
more than the act of the will or heart in the term regeneration, 
when they speak of using the means of regeneration. 

Applying the word regeneration then in some limited im- 
port, not precisely defined, we affirm that there areand must 
be certain mental acts and states, which in the order of nature 
at least, precede regeneration; or which precede, as we pro- 
pose to use the term regeneration, that act of the will or heart, 
in which God is preferred to every other object. Of these 
mental acts and states, our object does not require that we 
give an accurate analysis. It is sufficient for our purpose, to 
show that there are such acts and states, and that we so far 
describe them, that it may be understood what class of mental 
acts we designate as preliminary to regeneration, and as con- 
stituting using the means of regeneration. We proceed to say 
then, that before the act of the will or heart in which the sin- 
ner first prefers God to every other object, the object of the 








*We are aware that some writers have excluded from the word regenera- 
t.on, the moral change of which man is the subject. Dr Hopkins uses the 
term to denote simply the operation of God, in distinction from the effect, which 
he calls conversion. This however, we think is not the most common import 
of the term regeneration, It is certainly not its import when we speak, as 
almost all theological writers do, of the nature of regeneration, of the au- 
thor of regeneration, of the means of regeneration, &c. In its ordinary im- 
port, it denotes a moral change in man produced by the Holy Spirit, and we 
have designed to use the word in no instance inconsistently with this sense. 
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preference must be viewed or estimated as the greatest good. 
Before the object can be viewed as the greatest good, it must 
be compared with other objects, as both are sources or means 
of good. Before this act of comparing, there must be an act 
dictated not by selfishness, but by self-love, in which the mind 
determines to direct its thoughts to the objects for the sake of 
considering their relative value, of forming a judgment re- 
specting it, and of choosing one or the other as the chief 
good. ‘These acts also imply under the presentation of the 
objects to the mind, an intellectual perception of their adap- 
tedness to the nature of man as sources or means of happi- 
ness ; and also an excitement of constitutional susceptibilities 
in view of the objects, i. e. involuntary propensities, inclina- 
tions, or desires, towards each object respectively. 

The reality of this process of mental acts previous to an act 
of preference, is evinced by human consciousness. For who 
ever supremely loved any object, whose mind in its percep- 
tions, thoughts, and feelings, did not more or less rapidly pass 
through the process now described? In this statement of men- 
tal acts, therefore, we think we have specified facts which no 
one who reflects on his own experience, can deny, any more 
than he can deny his existence. 

Should any doubt or hesitation in regard to what has just 
been stated, respecting the process of mental acts, arise in the 
mind of the reader, it would probably respect the position that 
the acts of considering and comparing the objects of choice,are 
dictated not by selfishness but by self-love.* To remove all 
doubts on this point, we deem it sufficient to say, that such an 
act of consideration as we have described cannot be dictated 
by selfishness, because the act is not fitted to subserve, but 
is fitted to defeat, a selfish purpose. What selfish purpose can 
any one propose to accomplish by thinking of God and com- 


*The term se/f-/ove has been extensively used as synonymous with the 
term selfishness, and to denote the preference of some object to the general 
good, as the means of happiness to the agent. Since however there is a real 
distinction between such a preference or choice, and the general desire of hap- 
piness, which fixes on no definite object, but puts the soul upon finding 
and choosing some object as the means of its happiness, it is important to 
make the distinction in language. To denote the latter we know of no 
phrase or term so convenient as se/f-love, while the best usage “ in the ordinary 
language of modern philosophy” fully authorizes this import of the term. 
* Not only is the phrase self-love used as synonymous with the desire of happi- 
ness,but it is often confounded (in consequence of an unfortunate connection in 
their etymology) with the word selfishness, which certainly, in strict propriety, 
denotes a very different disposition of mind. In proof of this it is sufficient to 
observe, that the word selfishness is always used in an unfavorable sense, where- 
as self-l.ve or the desire of happiness is inseparable from our nature as rationat 
and sensitive beings.” Stewart’s Philosophy—Vol. I. p. 113. 
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paring him with other objects of affection, for the sake of de- 
termining whether he will not henceforth choose God as his chief 
good instead of the world? Or what kind of selfishness is that, 
which prompts a man solemnly to consider, whether he will not 
in heart renounce all inferior good as his chosen portion, for the 
supreme good. Thatsuch acts, done for the sake of forming more 
clear, correct, and impressive views of the relative value of the 
objects of choice, and of choosing anew either one or the other 
as the chief good, should be dictated by the selfish principle, 
is impossible. The reason for so directing and employing the 
thoughts is not that the heart is fixed on any definite object as 
the source or means of the highest happiness. It is not that 
God is loved supremely on the one hand, nor that the world 
is loved supremely on the other, which prompts this employ- 
ment of the thoughts; for they are thus employed for the very 
purpose of making this choice, i. e. for the very purpose of 
taking by an act of choice or preference, .one or the other as 
the chiet good. These acts*of consideration and comparison 
of the objects of choice are dictated then, not by selfishness, 
but by the desire of happiness, or self-love, which in its own 
nature fixes on no definite object as the source of happiness. 
This self-love or desire of happiness, is the primary cause 
or reason of all acts of preference or choice which fix supreme- 
ly on any object. In every moral being who forms a moral 
character, there must be a first moral act of preference or 
choice. ‘This must respect some one object, God or mammon, 
as the chief good, or as an object of supreme affection. Now 
whence comes such a choice or preference? Not froma previ- 
ous choice or preference of the same object, for we speak of 
the first choice of the object. The answer which human 
consciousness gives, is, that the being constituted with a ca- 
pacity for happiness desires to be happy; and knowing that 
he ts capable of deriving happiness from different objects, con- 
siders from which the greatest happiness may be derived, and 
as in this respect he judges or estimates their relative value, so 
he chooses or prefers the one or the other as his chief good. 
While this must be the process by which a moral being forms 
his first moral preference, substantially the same process is in- 
dispensable to a change of this preference. ‘The change in- 
volves the preference of a new object as the chief good; a’ 
preference which the former preference has no tendency to 
produce, but a direct tendency to prevent; a preference there- 
fore not resulting from or in any way occasioned by a previ- 
ous preference of any given object, but resulting from those 
acts of considering and comparing the sources of happiness, 
which are dictated by the desire of happiness or self-love. 
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Nor ought it to be overlooked, that this part of our nature 
is always with us, be our moral character what itmay. It always 
longs for happiness, without including in itself the act of the 
will or heart fixed on any given source or object, whence we 
resolve to seek our happiness: for whether by an act of the 
will or heart we resolve to seek our chief happiness from one 
object or another, we still desire to be happy. Whenever we 
do fix upon the object, self-love primarily prompts to the choice, 
(not determines it;) and therefore exists prior to the act of 
will by which we fix our affections on any object:as our chief 
good. To self-love the appeal may always be made, and feel- 
ingly made, even in the lowest stages of moral degeneracy, to 
produce both the conviction and impression, that there is 
greater good in God than in the world. To this part of our 
nature, all motives designed to change the governing purpose 
or supreme affection of the heart, must always be primarily ad- 
dressed. ‘They cannot be addressed to a holy heart, already 
existing insinfulman. Nor will it be pretended that God prof- 
fers gratification to the selfish principle in man as the means 
of winning him to holiness, since this would have no other 
tendency than to prevent the change. The motives fitted to de- 
stroy the selfish principle, (and such must be all the motives 
addressed to man to restore him to holiness,) can find nothing 
in that principle but resistance. If therefore there be not in 
man a constitutional capacity of happiness from some other 
source than the world; if man cannot be made to see and to 
feel that there is to him greater good in God than in any other 
object, the motives to holiness might as well be addressed to 
the trees of the forest, as to men. So certain as man is a mo- 
ral agent and is properly addressed by motives to holiness, so 
certain is it, that he has constitutional susceptiblities to that 
good which these motives proffer ; and that, if he is led at all to 
prefer this good to every other, he is primarily prompted to the 
choice by the desire of happiness or self-love. 


We now proceed to say, 
Il. That no acts of the sinner, done while the ‘selfish princi- 


ple remains active in the heart, constitute using the means of 


regeneration. 

It will be admitted, that those acts which constitute using 
these means, are acts which respect divine truth. Since 
however all such acts do not fall under this denomination, it 
becomes important to distinguish those which do not, from 
those which do, by some sure criteria. We say then, that 
those acts which constitute using the means of regeneration, 
must have either some fendency to produce regeneration ; of 
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some necessary or real connection with it; or must at least be 
such as will not infallibly prevent it. By these several tests 
we propose to show, that the acts above specified, do not con- 
stitute using the means of regeneration 

In the first place, they have no tendency to produce regene- 
ration; their exclusive tendency being to subserve the selfish 
purpose of the heart. ‘There is no law of human action more 
obvious or more universally admitted in the intercourse of life, 
than that a man’s supreme affection or governing purpose, 
while active in the mind, will dictate and control all his spe- 
cific voluntary actions. Indeed, to suppose that man, with 
his heart or will fully set on a given object as his chief good, 
should voluntarily perform any action which in his view is 
fitted to defeat his purpose of acquisition and enjoyment, or 
which is not in his view fitted either directly or indirectly to 
subserve this purpose, is to suppose him to act voluntarily 
against his will; to choose and not to choose a given obje ct at 
the same time, and thus in the strictest sense to be ‘ divided 
against himself; an absuraity sufficiently palpable to silence 
even Jewish caviling. 

It is not however an uncommon opinion that the sinner, 
while his supreme affections are actively fixed on the world, 
often acts, not from the selfish principle or worldly purpose 
of the heart, but simply from constitutional propensities. So 
indeed it might be, did this principle respect some specific 
worldly good compared simply with other worldly good. 
He whose supreme object compared with other worldly 
good should be honor, might eat and drink, might promote 
the happiness of kindred, or perform any other voluntary acts 
which are not incompatible with the pursuit of his ch ief ob- 


ject, from merely constitutional propensities. But such is 


not the nature of the selfish principle. It involves not mere- 
ly a preference of worldly good in one form to worldly good 
in other forms; but a preference of the world in all its forms 
of good, to the God who made it. Nor is it merely a passive 
preference of this ohject; but in all circumstances of the 
practicable attainment of the object, becomes an active prin- 
ciple, and constitutes the governing purpose of the man. The 
object of this principle or purpose, is of course a complex 
object, comprising all that we include under the term world : 
all that from which man is capable of deriving happiness, and 
which can come into competition, as an objeet of afiection, with 
his Maker. This principle then may subserve itself in many 
forms; i.e. it may seek its gratification, orconsidered as a pur- 
pose, its acenmprananent, in a great variety of specific objects, 
and by a great variety of specific actions. Be the nature how- 
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ever of the good proposed what it may—be it wealth or honor, 
kindred or friends, or even life itself—be this good insulated 
or combined in the objects of the action,—be the actions per- 
formed what they may, in all that is done there is a preference 
of the world to God going out into voluntary action, to secure 
the object of the preference. Such is, and such must be, the 
universal law of voluntary action while the selfish principle 
remains active in the heart. Of all specific voluntary action, 
the happiness of the agent in some form is the ultimate end ; 
and since all the happiness known to man is comprised in God, 
or in the world, one or the other must be the object of su- 
preme affection, if any object be thus regarded. To the sinner, 
therefore, while his affections are actively, and of course, ex- 
clusively given to the world, there is no good in God—none 
in doing his will and promoting his glory, which can move him 
to action. Preferring the world as his chief good, he looks 
to it for happiness with ever-wakeful affection, and performs 
no action which is not exclusively designed, and in his view, 
fitted to subserve his purpose of worldly enjoyment. Whether 
he is occupied with the employments of business, the pur- 
suits of pleasure, or the study of divine truth, the end propo- 
sed is still the same. Indeed, to the sinner while performing 
those acts by which he places himself in the light and amid 
the realities of divine truth, this universal law of volunta- 
ry action has its most alarming application; for he now 
stands as a subject of the living God, in the very sanctuary of 
his glories, hears his prohibitory mandate, and yet makes self 
his idol. 

In further confirmation of this view of the subject, we ap- 
peal to the nature of those acts, which may be supposed to 
constitute exceptions to our general remark. ‘The possibility 
of some acts of attention to divine truth, dictated by the sel- 
fish principle, will not be denied. It will be readily conceded, 
that he who gives his contemplations to divine truth that he 
may assail the testimony of God with ridicule and contempt, 
and that he who perverts the doctrines of christianity that he 
may escape their practical power, and that he who studies the 
sacred oracles merely that he may promote projects of ambi- 
tion, pride, or other worldly advantage, acts from the selfish 
principle. Butit is to be remembered, that acts so flagrantly 
selfish, are not the only acts in respect to divine truth, that may 
be dictated by this principle. ‘The sinner may perform such 
acts with the design to increase his knowledge of the truth, 
and to feel its power in excited emotion, and yet aim exclu- 
sively at a selfish end. In the knowledge of divine truth, and 
in the mental excitement which respects simply the natural 
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grandeur and beauty of its objects, to the exclusion of their 
practical bearing on the conscience, the selfish mind may 
find high enjoyment. The sinner may be led also to do all this 
by the customs of the family or community in which he hap- 
pens to live, by civility to friends, by parental requirement, 
by the patronage of those on whom he depends, while in fact 
he is only submitting, and with sensible reluctance, to what 
he deems an evil, for the sake of some selfish advantage. Or 
he may do it, because he imagines that thus to act and thus to 
feel, is all that in his state of weakness can be justly required 
of him; and with the single intention of securing in this way 
a tolerable stillness in the conscience, in a course of deter- 
mined sin. Or he may do it, for the purpose of preventing 
that degree of hardness of heart, which is the appropriate re- 
sult of his present neglect of duty, and of turning the results 
in knowledge and in feeling to some good account hereafter, 
in the work of his conversion. But who does not see in each 
instance that every act and every feeling is modified, control- 
led, and directed, in entire subservience to the selfish princi- 
ple of the heart? Who cannot distinctly trace, even in the ef- 
fort to obtain divine knowledge on account of its supposed fu- 
ture advantages, the design to lessen the hazards, or rather to 
increase the safety, of continuing in present sin, and thus by 
quieting conscience, to augment the present amount of world- 
ly enjoyment? And who does not perceive that in all this the 
sinner is as truly aiming to subserve the selfish principle, as if 
he performed the same acts with the purpose of an infidel] ? 

While then many acts of the sinner may be dictated by the 
selfish principle, even many in which a cursory observation 
might not detect its influence, we would now make the in- 
quiry still more particular, and ask for a specification of those 
acts which constitute the exception claimed. The more com- 
mon answer to this inquiry is, that they are acts dictated by 
the natural or constitutional desire to avoid future punish- 
ment. ‘This answer, we think, is given in very ambiguous 
phraseology, and with very inadequate views of the subject. 
We therefore propose to make some discriminations in respect 
to the import of this language, that we may, if possible, as- 
certain what it can, and what it does mean. 

We ask then, what is the state of mind denoted by the word 
desire? ‘This word, like most others, has in common and cor- 
rect usage, different meanings; and may denote either an in- 
voluntary or a voluntary state of mind. In the former sense 
the word is used, when we speak of desiring what we do not 
choose ; and applied in this import to the present subject, it 
describes a state of mind in which exemption from punish- 
4 
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ment is regarded as of real worth, or as we are wont to say, 
desirable, but nevertheless, is not chosen. Such desires are 
by no means necessarily, or rather they cannot be directly, con- 
nected with any external voluntary action in regard to their 
object. Before they can result in such action, they must rise 
into a preference or choice of the object. Indeed these de- 
sires of the sinner in respect to exemption from punishment, 
are not inconsistent with the most determined iniquity; but 
are simply the unavoidable result of truth, when so brought 
before the mind as to excite alarm. They are painful states 
of mind; few things being more painful or more reluctantly 
submitted to than the uneasiness with which the mind con- 
templates an evil known to be inseparable from a chosen course 


of conduct. Such desires of the sinner, therefore, instead of 
>] >] 


prompting to voluntary action, encounter, together with the 
thoughts that occasion them, direct mental resistance, and are 
if possible, speedily expelled from the mind, along with the un- 
welcome intruders of which they are the inseparable associates. 

Is it then said, that the state of mind intended is a volunta- 
ry state, and the acts dictated by it, voluntary acts ; and that 
sinners do, in this sense of the word, often sincerely desire 
that God would change their heart, and restore them to holi- 
ness, that they may not be forever miserable? We reply, that 
this cannot be true of the sinner, while the affections of his 
heart are actively given to the world, and his purpose to ob- 
tain his chief happiness from it, remains fixed and unwavering. 
Can he really prefer, and in this sense sincerely desire deliv~ 
erance from an evil, when the deliverance involves the sacri- 
fice of that which he sincerely and supremely loves, and with 
his whole heart purposes to obtain and enjoy? Can he sincere- 
ly do an act, or wish God or any other being to do an act, 
which he knows will defeat the supreme desire and purpose 
of his heart? With the knowledge that such must be the eflect 
of a change of heart, how can he sincerely desire it? Besides, 
what is the real object of these supposed sincere desires? Not 
the excellence of God and the happiness of his service. To 
suppose this, were to suppose the sinner to love God supreme- 
ly, while he yet loves the world supremely. Is it then the gift 
from God of a new heart, as the means of avoiding future pun- 
ishment, that he desires? We will not assert that such desires 
are impossible to the sinner in all supposable circumstances ; 
but we say they are impossible while his supreme affections are 
actively fixed on the world. Tor if a new heart is the means 
of escaping future punishment, so also is it the renuncia- 
tion of the present object of the sinner’s supreme affection: 
and to suppose him to desire this gift, 1s to suppose him sin- 
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cerely to desire to be crossed and defeated in respect to his go- 
verning purpose. Isit then simply exemption from punishment 
compared with exposure to it, which is the object of the de- 
sires or preference in question? We reply that such a prefe- 
rence in the case supposed, is absolutely impossible, except un- 
der false views of truth. Exemption from punishment in the 
present state of the sinner’s affections, is a known impossibili- 
ty ; and the preference or choice of a known impossibility, is 
virtually the choice of a non-entity. It may indeed be said 
hypothetically that one would prefer that which is known to 
be impossible, if it were possible. It might be true in some 
cases, that one would prefer flying to walking, if it were possi- 
ble. Butno one ever actually preferred it, under the convic- 
tion of its utter impossibility. Such preferences existing only 
in the imagination and resting on mere suppositions, are never 
real acts of the will, and can never result in action. True it is, 
that the sinner would prefer exemption from punishment to 
exposure to it, if it were possible in the present state of his af- 
fections. ‘The exemption in this case, would involve no sacri- 
fice. But as God is true, without the voluntary renunciation 
of the world by the sinner as his chief good, exemption from 
punishment is impossible; and to prefer it even to exposure to 
the punishment, while the world is supremely loved, is of 
course, in the present case, to prefer 2 known impossibility ; 
which is also an impossibility. The sinner, according to the 
present supposition, prefers the world to all things else; pre- 
fers it as it is, in all its connections, and with the known insepa- 
rable appendage of such a preference, exposure to endless 
punishment. How then can he prefer exemption from pun- 
ishment, when he cherishes the very state of heart from which 
exposure to punishment is known to be inseparable? Standing 
on the brink of perdition, he perpetrates the very deed that he 
knows must plunge him into it. And what is his desire to 
avoid the doom, but the desire of the murderer to escape death, 
who reckless of his own life takes that of his fellow at the 
foot of the gallows? The plain matter of fact, and the only 
possible matter of fact in the case is, that the sinner, rather 
than renounce the world for the sake of exemption from pun- 
ishment, prefers for the sake of the world, to incur exposure 
to punishment. So little of hyperbole is there in the decla- 
ration of divine wisdom, “ they that hate me, love death.” 
We have intimated the possibility through mental error, of 
desires on the part of the sinner, which involve a preference 
of exemption from punishment to its endurance. We advert 
to such desires not merely because they are the only voluntary 
desires in respect to deliverance from punishment which the 
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sinner in the case supposed can feel, but because they are in 
our opinion the identical states of mind, which with the acts 
dictated by them, are supposed by many to constitute using 
the means of regeneration. 

Any error then, or false assumption adopted by the sinner, 
which in his view shall remove the present necessity of volun- 
tarily renouncing the world as his chief good, to secure ex- 
emption from punishment, and which shall in this way present 
to his mind simply deliverance from this evil on the one hand, 
and exposure to it on the other, as the only objects of choice 
which the case involves, will doubtless result in a preference 
of the former; and this preference will, with equal certainty, 
prompt to those acts which he may regard as necessary to se- 
cure its object. The fact of such a preference, if we mistake 
not, is often witnessed in great occasional fervor of supplica- 
tion, and in other eflorts to secure so desirable a result. It 
may be useful to trace these feelings and acts of sinners to 
their legitimate source, and to delineate also their true nature. 

The error then which in our view is the basis of these de- 
sires of the sinner, respects the nature of a change of heart, 
and the manner of its production by divine agency. Of the 
nature of this change, many a sinner has no just conception. 
The extent of his views respecting it, is. that it is some change 
in consequence of which the service of God would be rendered 
easy and even delightful; a change which is produced by 
the power of God exerted upon him as its passive subject ; 
a change of course which involves no act of self-denial, no 
voluntary sacrifice, no rending of the heart away from its idols, 
nothing of the crucifixion and death of the old man by his own 
act; but rather a change like one supernaturally wrought in 
some of his constitutional propensities or tastes for certain kinds 
of food or drink, rendering agreeable what is now unpleas- 
ant or even loathsome. Hence the practical assumption on 
the part of such a sinner, that his exemption from punishment 
depends not at all on what he does, but in the most absolute and 
exclusive manner on what God does; and what is still worse, 
that the change when produced involves no act of self-denial 
on his part whatsoever. The consequence is, that the neces- 
sity of the present voluntary renunciation of the world, to 
avoid present exposure to punishment, is altogether excluded 
from the sinner’s practical convictions. The truth that he 
must renounce the world as the object of supreme affection ; 
that he must, painful and revolting as it is, bid the world as his 
chief good, a final and an everlasting farewell—the truth that 
he must do this, or die—a truth which, 'n its awful infallibility 
and direct practical bearing on the sinner as an accountable 
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agent, constitutes the last moral influence that detaches his 
struggling affections from the world, comes not near him. The 
connexion between his present love of the world and his ex- 
posure to future punishment, as one which is caused and per- 
petuated by his own act, and which, (such is the mode of di- 
vine interposition,) must in deed and in truth be dissolved by 
his own act, has, in his view, no reality. The affections of his 
heart, as he supposes, remain fixed on their object the present 
moment, simply because God has not detached them from it. 
He makes no effort to withdraw them, since God,without such 
effort on his part, must in his view do this, if it be done at all. 
Under this conviction of his own passivity, each successive mo- 
ment finds him cherishing still his idolatrous affection for the 
world, and yet desiring—what? That God would save him 
from the punishment that God denounces against the very state 
of heart which he cherishes. How? In amanner that dispenses 
altogether with the sinner’s act of renouncing the idol of his 
heart, and exempts him absolutely from all the sacrifice and 
painfulness which the act involves,—in a manner that con- 
cedes to the sinner the present necessity and propriety of seek- 
ing his supreme happiness from the world,—in a manner there- 
fore which dissolves entirely the relation of punishment to sin 
as an appropriate means of its prevention and renunciation by 
the sinner. The power of legal penalty as a motive is thus as 
completely neutralized and made void, as it would be by its re- 
peal on the part of the lawgiver. With such views of the 
nature of a change of heart and of the mode of divine interpo- 
sition to effect it, the solemn inquiry of life and death becomes 
simply the abstract question, of so much happiness or so much 
misery from the hands of God. Doomed in his own conviction 
to the inaction ofa statue in this great concern; his present love 
of the world licensed by its own necessity; all the painfulness 
of self-crucifixion dispensed with, which otherwise his heart 
would abhor and even resist with overt enmity; and having 
simply to choose endless happiness or endless misery as his 
allotment in some future crisis of his being, how natural, how 
unavoidable the desire that God would save rather than de- 
stroy? With what fervor of supplication can the sinner now seek 
deliverance from the wrath to come? We doubt not that such 
views and such desires have prompted many a sinner, even with 
cries and tears, to adopt what he regards as the necessary 
means of averting a doom so dreadful as that which awaits him. 

But how obviously does the sinner, entertaining such views, 
overlook or disregard the decisions of eternal truth? How ob- 
viously do such desires, and all acts dictated by them, proceed 
on the assumption that God may interpose to save while the 
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sinner holds the affections of his heart still rivetted to earth ; 
and this, when the plainest annunciation of God to himis, re- 
nounce that idol,or perish forever ; and this, when God in his 
word and providence forbids the hope of any saving interposi- 
tion, while the sinner’s heart still clings to the forbidden object. 
Whence comes the delusion ? The world,—his idol,—his god, 
the sinner will not renounce; and now, to avoid the power and 
pressure of the truth that, continuing to cherish the love of it, 
perdition is inevitable, he vainly dreams in face of God’s testi- 
mony, that he may and even must continue to cherish the idol 
of his heart—and yet that God may interpose to save ;—and 
thus he desires that it should be. And what is this but assu- 
ming that God may, and desiring that he would, so depart from 
the immutable principles of his government, as to interpose to 
save him, while in heart a rebel and still resolved to be so? 
And what is this but desiring such an infraction of the princi- 
ples of eternal rectitude, as shall separate from the present at- 
tractive object of the sinner’s affections the appalling draw- 
back of future damnation? And we now ask, are not such de- 
sires as selfish as any that a human heart can harbor? Are they 
the less so, because the truth of God is turned into a lie, to 
make way for them? Plainly in such desires there is nothing 
but the longings of a selfish spirit, that God would license its aes 
love and pursuit of worldly good, by an act of impunity that i 
would desolate his kingdom. 

To this conclusion ‘then, unwelcome and forbidding as it 
may be, truth conducts us, viz. that the only desires involving a 
preference for deliverance from punishment which the sinner, 
while the selfish principle remains active 1n his heart, can feel, 
are dictated by the selfish principle, are founded in falsehood, 
and respect a mode of deliverance from the punishment of sin 
on the part of God, which would subvert his moral govern- 
ment. 

We have thus attempted to show, that all the acts of the sin- 
ner which respect divine truth, and which are performed while 
the selfish principle remains active in the heart, are dictated 
by the selfish principle, and have an exclusive tendency to 
subserve the selfish purpose of the heart. The only question 
is, have such acts any tendency to produce holiness in such a 
heart ? Have acts and doings which exclusively tend to one re- 
sult, a tendency also to the opposite result? Do acts which 
are dictated by the selfish principle, and which are designed, 
and fitted, and done, only to gratify a selfish purpose of heart, 
by securing its object, constitute using the means of regene- 
ration? 
Secondly : 
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have no necessary or real connection with regeneration. Con- 
templated in their true nature and tendency, | they are not only 
designed to subserve some selfish purpose of the heart, and 
are therefore acts in which the sinner sets at defiance the truth 
which is God’s appointed means of regeneration, but in their 
most specious form, they are done to quiet the conscience in 
determined sin, and therefore to strengthen the sinner in his 
iniquity. Such acts therefore constitute a palpable perversion 
of divine truth—a flagrant abuse of the appointed means of 
regeneration. For what difference in this respect can there 
be, between an act of seeming reverence and one of open con- 
tempt, when done for the self-same purpose? But did God de- 
sign and appoint the perversion and abuse of the truths of his 
revelation, as the necessary and only method of securing their 
sanctifying influence on the heart? Do the scriptures or do facts 
clearly disclose such a necessity? If so, then we say let things 
be called by their right names; and let sinners be told that a 
flagrant abuse of the truths of divine rev elation, is of indispen- 
sable necessity to secure their transforming power on the heart. 
And let this necessity be urged also to vindicate, as so many 
ways of using the meansof regeneration, all those expedients 
in the form of excuses, apologies, perversions of religious doc- 
trine, the sneers of infidelity, and the virulence of blasphemy, 
to which the human heart resorts to protect itself in its selfish 
purposes. Or if these more flagrant acts of the selfish princi- 
ple are not, then let it be shown why any other acts dictated by 
the same principle and designed to subserve the same end, are 
necessary to the regeneration of the sinner 
Further : The acts now under consideration are as truly sin- 
Jul as any acts which the sinner can perform. ‘To resort to in- 
fidelity, or to transfer the thoughts away from divine truth to 
earthly vanities for the purpose of preventing its influence on 
the heart, is confessedly sinful. Why then is it not also sinful 
to turn the thoughts to the truth itself, with a fixed resolution 
to resist its influence, that the world may be better and longer 
enjoyed ? Whatever may be the comparative guilt of different 
expedients to avoid the power of truth, there is clearly no dis- 
pensation in favor of any. Dictated as every such act in the 
case supposed must be, by the selfish principle, the sacred- 
ness of the truth which it respects cannot sanctify either the 
motive or the act, but tends rather to augment the sin of the 
agent. The light of truth shines upon his mind, and not only 
reveals duty and obligation, but discloses all the objects of 
affection and of terror in the world to come, and yet the sin- 
ser looks upon this bright manifestation of glorious and awful 
realities, with a settled purpose of resistance ; and this he does 
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from motives of profoundest homage to an earthly idol. If 
this be not a sinful attention to divine truth which is an abo- 
mination to God, then what act of man can the God of infi- 
nite purity abhor; But is the commission of sin necessary to 
the sinner’s becoming holy? Is it necessary in the nature of 
things or by the sovereign appointment of God, that the sin- 
ner should thus i imprint the image of Satan on his soul, as the 
true method of restoring God’s image? Surely instead ‘of be- 
ing urged by the plea of necessity to such acts and doings, 
the sinner ought, on the authority of God and on pain of his 
wrath, to be dissuaded from them as earnestly as from any 
other abomination. 

With these things in view, we think that to call any acts 
dictated by the selfish principle, using the means of regenera- 
tion, must be regarded as one of the strangest of all theologi- 
cal technicalities. We know indeed that there is a fearless 
pertinacity in some men, which heeds not the consequences of 
opinions, however revolting or even monstrous, and it is a stri- 
king exemplification of it, when they insist that sinful and 
abominable to God as these acts of the sinner are, they are 
still necessary to his regeneration. To such we may be per- 
mitted to say, how does this differ from an open avowal of the 
necessity of “ doing evil that good may come ;” and how far 
is it from deserving the charge which an apostle counted a 
slander of such deep malignity, as to incur ‘ a just damnation.’ 

Again; The acts of the sinner under consideration are not 
necessary to his regeneration, because his regeneration ma 
be connected with those of a different character. We have 
already said, that the sinner is the subject of that constitution- 
al desire of happiness, called self-love, to which no moral qua- 
lity pertains. Let the sinner then, as a being who loves happi- 
ness and desires the highest degre e of it, under the influence 
of such a desire, take into solemn consideration the question 
whether the highest happiness is to be found in God or in the 
world; let him pursue this inquiry, if need be, till it result in 
the conviction that such happiness is to be found in God only; 
—and let him follow up this conviction with that intent and 
engrossing contemplation of the realities which truth discloses, 
and with that stirring up of his sensibilities in view of them, 
which shall invest the world, when considered as his only por- 


tion, with an aspect of insignificance, of gloom, and even of 


terror, and which shall chill and suspend his present active 
love of it; and let the contemplation be persevered in, till it 


shall discover a reality and an excellence in the objects of 


holy affection, which shall put him upon direct and desperate 


efforts to fix his heart upon them; and let this process of 
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thought, of effort, and of action, be entered upon as one 
which is never to be abandoned, until the end proposed by 
it is accomplished,—until the only living and true God is lo- 
ved and chosen as his God forever; and we say, that in this way 
the work of his regeneration, through grace, may be accom- 
plished. On this course he may now enter, instead of rejec- 
ting or perverting, or abusing or sinfully using, the truths of 
God another moment. In this way, he may become a child of 
God, while truth and duty are present in his thoughts. 
Whence then the necessity to the sinner’s regeneration, of 
those acts which are dictated by the selfish principle? Is it that 
the acts now described are impossible? But man is a moral 
agent, and therefore possesses those constitutional properties, 
viz. the self-love, the power of contemplating the objects of 
choice, and those susceptibilities to the good and evil set be- 
fore him, which fully qualify him for the process described. 
Is not this indeed substantially the actual process in every in- 
stgnce of regeneration? Without affirming, what we shall have 
o®vasion to prove hereafter, that the transition from sin to holi- 
ness without this mental process, is physically impossible, we 
say, that all the preliminary mental acts and states which are 
necessary to regeneration may be as rationally accounted for, 
by tracing them to self-love, as by tracing them to the selfish 
principle. Ifthe eye of contemplation must be turned and 
fixed upon the objects which truth exhibits, as indispensable to 
the requisite impressions on the conscience and to the exer- 
cise of right affections of heart,—if the constitutional suscep- 
tibilities of the mind must be excited, and direct eflorts at the 
performance of duty be made,—these things may be as ef- 
fectually done when prompted by self-love, as when dictated 
by the opposing principle of selfishness. Is it then said, that 
the continuance of this principle in all its power and strength 
is necessary to illustrate in the sinner’s own experience, the ob- 
duracy of his heart, and the triamph of grace in his regenera- 
tion? That divine truth should in any circumstances enter the 
mind of man, without drawing forth its holiest affections to 
God, is a fact which evinces great hardness of heart. But is 
this, in the circumstances now supposed, the most striking 
manifestation of his obduracy? The affections of the heart are 
now supposed to be as actively fixed on the world as ever. 
Of course no direct efforts to fix the heart on God are or can 
be made; and therefore the obduracy of the heart cannot be 
evinced by the most decisive method of evincing it, viz. the 
vanity of such efforts. But in the process we have attempted 
to describe, this mode of evincing to the sinner the hardening 
power of sin, insures its clearest exhibition. In this process, 
the sinner, from the desire of happiness, turns his thoughts te 
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the decisions and discoveries of eternal truth. He sees and 
feels, that the world taken as his portion in this life, brings with 
it eternal torment in the next: Through his dread of the misery 
connected with it, this object of affection loses its attractions, 
and is, as the case may be, so overcast with gloominess, that his 
active love and pursuit of it cease. Now too he sees that the 
supreme good is in God only; and that there is a desirable- 
ness surpassing what belongs to all things beside, in beco- 
ming a child and an heir of God. Under these convictions and 
feelings, with far clearer intellectual apprehensions, and a high- 
er excitement of constitutional susceptibilities than are suppo- 
sable in any other circumstances, he attempts by direct effort 
to fix his supreme affections on the object so worthy of them; 
but he attempts it in vain. The heart still withholds its love 
from a perfect God. ‘That habitude of the soul which re- 
sults from having its sensibilities so long exercised on earthly 
vanities, and unexercised on the divine glories, now shows its 
power not only in stifling the flow of holy affection, but in di- 
vesting even God of the aspect of reality. Surely, if the pow- 
er of sin to stupify and benumb the spirit can be appreciated 
by the sinner, it must be when he thus summons his heart to fix 
its affections on God, and summons it in vain. If the triumphs 
of grace over obduracy and sin can be displayed in the sin- 
ner’s experience, in accordance with the testimony of the divine 
word, it is done in the transformation of a heart so dull, 
cold, so dead as the sinner thus finds his own tobe. Where- 
fore then, we again inquire, are those acts of the sinner which 
are dictated by the selfish principle, necessary to his regenera- 
tion? In the nature of things they are not necessary, since It is 
undeniable that the change in regeneration may be eflected 
without them. To suppose them necessary by divine appoint- 
ment, for the purpose of displaying the grace that renews the 
heart, i is to suppose not only that God has thus rendered the 
commission of sin necessary to the holiness of the sinner, but 
that he has adopted a comparatively imperfect mode of mani- 
festing the power of his grace, and preparing the sinner for 
his song of praise, 

Thirdly, The acts ofthe sinner which we are now conside- 
ring, have, while continued, an infallible tendency to prevent his 
regeneration. The te ndency of the selfish principle being to 
subserve and gratify itself in all specific action, amounts to a 
tendency to protect and perpetuate its own existence. Ac- 
cordingly we shall see, that the transition of the mind from the 
supreme love of the world to the supreme love of God, without 
the suspension of the entire influence of the former, and of 
all acts dictated by it, is in the most absolute sense impossi- 
ble. Before the supreme affections of the heart can be trans- 
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ferred from one object to another, the latter must be made the 
‘subject of consideration, and also of comparison with the for- 
mer, as the means of good; and this must be done with the de- 
sign of choosing anew one or the other as the supreme good. 

But so long as the selfish principle continues active in the 
mind, the only possible voluntary acts, are those which are 
designed and fitted to subserve and gratify this principle. 
To this end all the thoughts, so far as they are voluntarily em- 
ployed, are exclusively directed. The purpose being taken, 
the grand question in regard to the superior desirableness of 
its object is decided, and the decision supercedes all further 
inquiry or consideration, in respect to the comparative worth 
of any other object. Of course the acts of consideration and 
comparison requisite to a new choice, are in the present state 
of the heart or affections effectuaily excluded from the mind. 

Indeed the least fluctuation of purpose or hesitation of the 
mind in regard to the object of supreme regard, instead of be- 
ing occasioned by the love of that object, is traced by human 
consciousness to a cause entirely diverse. For who does not 
know that the supreme love of an object has no tendency to 
produce hesitation in the pursuit of it. Indeed to suppose 
the acts of consideration and comparison in respect to two ob- 
jects to exist in the mind when in fact the choice of one is al- 
ready made, and the full purpose of heart to obtain it is in ac- 
tive operation, is tosuppose the mind to be in a state of decis- 
ion and of indecision respecting those objects at the same 
time. A transition therefore from the supreme love of the 
world to the supreme love of God, without intervening mental 
acts which involve the suspension of the former and of all 
acts dictated by it, is impossible. 

Again; to the mind in the state now supposed, the object 
of its preference is the greatest apparent good, and cannot but 
be so regarded. ‘This estimate of the object led to the exis- 
ting preference, and must remain while the preference remains 
as an active principle. ‘To suppose the contrary, is to suppose 
either, that a man may prefer to choose an object as the means 
of his highest happiness without esteeming it as such, which 
implies a choice without a reason, and is contradicted by hu- 
man consciousness; or that he may esteem the object not 
chosenas the means of his highest happiness, against which the 
same objections lie; or that he may esteem each of two ob- 
jects as the means of his highest happiness at the same time, 
which isabsurd. It being then impossible that the mind, in the 
state supposed, should esteem any other object as the means of 
its highest happiness except that on which its supreme affec- 
tions are fixed, it becomes impossible, without the cessation 
of this state of the affections, and ,without some intervening 

mental acts, that the heart should ever be changed. 
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The same fatal tendency may be traced in all the specific 
acts of the sinner, which are dictated by the selfish principle. 
It will be conceded that when the sinner is actively engaged 
in worldly pursuits to secure worldly good, either in the form 
of wealth, of pleasure, or of reputation, and with his thoughts 
and affections exclusively fixed on his object, there is no hope 
of his regeneration. What acts of the sinner then, in that 
state of his affections now supposed, have not the same fatal 
tendency? True it is, the sinner may employ his thoughts on 
divine truth; he may read the word of God,—he may hear the 
gospel preached, —he may even speculate on its doctrines as a 
professed and zealous advocate. But never are these things 
done by him, while under the active influence of the selfish 
principle, without proposing some selfish end. To sce that it 
must be so, we have only to ask, what is his motive? He sure- 
ly does not act voluntarily without some motive. What then 
is his motive? It is, perhaps, reputation, since he would 
not be ignorant where knowledge is commendable,—or it 
is intellectual entertainment, in circumstances in whieh time 
cannot be passed more pleasantly,—or it is to provide a quie- 
tus for the conscience, that the world may be better enjoyed, 
—or it is to secure in some other form his selfish gratification. 
For what other end can he act, while under the influence 
of the selfish principle? But are not acts which respect 
divine truth done from such a principle, and for such a 
purpose, as truly adapted to prevent the sanctifying influ- 
ence of truth, as any other acts? Is there not a palpable 
perversion of truth,—a gross abuse of it, which must, while 
persevered in, defeat the end for which the truth is revealed ? 
Nor is this the only light in which the subject ought to be 
viewed. Never does the sinner, under the influence of the sel- 
fish principle, direct the thoughts in such a manner to divine 
truth, that it can reach and break down that principle. Never 
does he direct his thoughts, or even suffer them to be directed 
to truth, without devising and adopting some expedient for the 
very purpose of resisting and preventing its proper influence 
on the mind ; never without voluntarily forming, either by per- 
versions, or false connections, or direct denials, such views of 
truth, of his relations to it, and its relations to him, as tend to 

rotect his supreme affection fer worldly good; never, with- 
out freely, deliberately, and with fixed purpose of heart, resol- 
ving not to come under the full practical power of the truth. 
How can it be otherwise ? How can aman while regarding the 
world as his chief good, and resolutely reso}ved to secure this 
kind of happiness as all that he value s, voluntarily consent to 
place himself under an influence which he knows would defeat 
his object, and render him, according to his present estimate of 
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things, completely miserable? How can he consent thus to 
have his all, his very gods, taken from him? 

What human consciousness shows to be true on this point, 
he who knew what was in man most explicitly declares.“ Ev- 
ery one,” says he, “that doeth evil hateth the light, neither 
cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved.” The 
sentiment is no other than that the sinner under the active influ- 
ence of the selfish principle, never does and never will by his 
own act, place himself under the cloudless light of divine truth. 
Ile knows that it would make discoveries too painful to be en- 
dured. It would show him to himself. It would show him to 
himself under God’s condemnation. It would scatter to the 
winds all his false hopes of salvation, impart to the object of 
present affection as its inseparable appendage, the terrors of 
coming wrath, and shed gloom and midnight over all the 
bright prospects of his present career in iniquity. To look 
with a steady eye upon himself insuch a condition and upon 
the world under such an aspect,—how forbidding, how wretch- 
ed! To consent to this, while he regards the world as his su- 
preme and only good, would be choosing misery for its own sake, 

Is it said, that by the preaching of the word and by other 
methods, truth may be so forced upon the mind that the self- 
ish principle itself, will prompt earnest desires to avoid the 
punishment of sin? We reply that such desires, considered as 
voluntary states of the mind, under just views of truth, are 
impossible. “God tempteth no man.” Least of all, does 
God in presenting the motives to holiness, furnish even a pos-~ 
sible temptation to the selfish principle to act in a selfish 
manner. On the contrary, he has rendered it impossible, that 
the sinner with just views of truth, should either desire or seek 
deliverance from punishment as the dictate of the selfish prin- 
ciple, by rendering it a known impossibility, that the princi- 
ple should subserve itself in this way. In this respect, both 
in the present and a future world, the truth of God excludes 
all hope, extinguishes all desire, and paralyzes all effort, in an 
eternal night of despair. ‘True it is, that involuntary desires 
to avoid punishment, may be excited by exhibiting to the sin- 
ner his exposure to it. But such desires, as we have shown, 
are sure to be strenuously resisted, and if possible to be wholly 
excluded from the mind, and can therefore prompt to no vol- 
untary action. Urge home then upon the selfish heart of the 
sinner, the solemn consideration of future punishment. You 
will indeed awaken the involuntary desire to avoid the evil ; 
but along with it you will awaken aversion or even enmity 
towards the God who threatens such a doom. And while 
the hopelessness of deliverance will prevent all effort to 
accomplish it, the selfish principle will infallibly assume 
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the decisive form of malignant emotion. So that in propor- 
tion to the clearness and power in which you press on the sin- 
ner, while under the active influence of this principle, the al- 
ternative of repentance or perdition, he will abhor that alter- 
native, and the God who creates it. When was it known or 
heard, that God or any other being arrayed himself in open 
and determined opposition to the governing purpose of a hu- 
man heart, and was not hated? To urge upon the selfish heart, 
therefore, the painful necessity of submission to God, is, as 
one has said, ‘ but using oil to extinguish fire.’ 

Is it then said, that the sinner may certainly be induced to 
look at the necessity of renouncing the world to escape fu- 
ture punishment, and that he may thus be led soberly to con- 
sider his ways, and to ponder the wisdom of his present choice, 
and to bethink himself whether he will not resort to the only 
source of true happiness? This we readily admit. But the 
question is, what can prompt to such acts of consideration ? 
Not surely the selfish principle. This never prompted a sin- 
ner to such meditations for such a purpose. The selfish prin- 
ciple never put a sinner upon a course of sober contemplation 
to frustrate his main object. When was it known that one’s 
governing purpose employed the mind in devising ways and 
means of defeating itself? The acts of consideration now sup- 
posed, therefore, instead of being dictated by the selfish prin- 
ciple, are to be traced to a very diflerent origin. The truths 
presented to the mind have touched some other sensibility of 
the man. Instead of being induced to ponder thus soberly the 
things of eternity.in order to subserve the selfish principle, this 
principle, for the time being, has lost its controlling power, 
and his sober contemplations are prompted by that first and 
essential principle of our nature, the desire of happiness. The 
man is not thinking and acting to accomplish any worldly, 
selfish purpose whatsoever ; but, as a being capable of happi- 
ness and desiring it, is considering whether he will not, for 
the purpose of obtaining the highest degree of it, renounce 
every inferior object of affection, for the supreme good. The 
ease therefore now stated, shows that the only supposable 
acts of a sinner with which his regeneration can be connected, 
involve the suspended influence of the selfish principle ; and 
how impossible it is, that without such a suspension, the heart 
should be changed. So entirely does this principle, while ac- 
tive in the mind, control and direct the thoughts, and modify 
and check all the constitutional emotions and feelings in sub- 
serviency to itself; so entirely does it employ them on the 
things of earth and of time ; so absolutely does it enlist the 
whole man to secure its own gratification, protection, and per- 
petuity, that it shuts every avenue of the mind against the 
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sanctifying approach of truth. No dungeon was ever more 
firmly barred, or more deeply dark, than all the inner cham- 
bers of the soul, when under the active tyranny of this princi- 
ple. How profoundly conscience sleeps! How is every sen- 
sibility to the excellence and worth of divine realities hushed ! 
How relentless too in its dominion, and how desperate and 
triumphant in its resistance of truth and of the God of truth ! 
Were there no other access to the inner man, except through 
this principle of the heart; were there nothing to which the 
motives of the gospel could be addressed-but the hardihood of 
this fell spirit—no way to overcome this ‘strong man’ except 
by direct assault, then for aught we can see, the moral trans- 
formation of the soul were hopeless, even to Omnipotence. 

We have thus attempted to show, that no acts of the sinner, 
done while the selfish principle remains active in the heart, 
constitute using the means of regeneration ; first, as they have 
no tendency to produce the change ; secondly, as they have 
no necessary or real connection with it; and thirdly, as they 
have a direct and fatal influence to prevent it. 

We have dwelt the longer on this part of the subject, not 
merely to expose doctrinal error, but chiefly on account of the 
dangerous practical tendency of inculcating it upon sinners. 
The position appears to us incontrovertible, that so long as 
the sinner believes that any acts done while the selfish prin- 
ciple remains active in the heart, are necessary to his regene- 
ration, he will never be regenerated. The whole tendency of 
such a belief is to lead him on in this mode of using, or rather 
abusing,the means of regeneration ; and of course to prevent 
every effort to detach the affections of the heart from the world, 
and to fix them on God. While he regards the course pro- 
posed, as that which furnishes the only hope of his regenera- 
tion, why should he, or rather how can he, adopt any other? 
We are aware that exhortations to this course have been pro- 
nounced important and even indispensable, in order that the 
sinner may learn in his own experience its utter uselessness, 
and thus be led to despair of all efforts of his own. Despair 
of all efforts of his own, when life and death depend, under 
God, on effort! This would either sink him at once into sul- 
len devotedness to sin, or awaken the frenzy of ‘a ceriain 
fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation.’ Des- 
pair of all efforts of his own, even of all efforts to love God, or 
to think of him! This were death. That he may learn in his 
own experience, the uselessness of the course proposed? But 
why not let him know its uselessness at the outset? Cannot 
such truth be communicated by instruction; and must a sin- 
ner continue in sin, to discover how vain it is to perpetrate 
iniquity as the means of holiness? Why not then, instead of 
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leaving him to ascertain the uselessness of such a course by ex- 
periment, give him instruction according to truth? Why ex- 
hort him to the doing of that as the means of an end, which 
is confessedly useless in respect to that end? He may die and 
go to judgment in his sins, while making the ee 
W hy then put his soul in jeopardy by teaching falsehood ? Do 
you say, that you inculcate the necessity of immediate repent- 
ance? Be it so. But you also inculcate the necessity of pre- 
vious sin! And if the sinner adopts your instructions on this 
point, he must regard the sinful acts inculcated as all that are 
necessary or useful to the end in view. He must believe that 
these may be, and that nothing else will be connected with his 
regeneration. ‘To resort to these acts as using the means of 
regeneration, 1. e. to continue in sin, will therefore be all that 
will be attempted. Neither the practicability of immediate 
duty nor its obligations will so reach the mind as to prompt 
to corresponding action. ‘The very objects which truth pre- 
sents, as those on which to fix the thoughts and affections, and 
which should be his instant and whole concern, will under this 
relation be unthought of. Instead of an active agent sum- 
moning his powers of action to the immediate performance of 
duty, you will see only a statue-like being, waiting in motion- 
less dependence to receive what, in sovereign kindness, may 
be given ; or rather you will see the moral agent active only to 
preyent his regeneration. Regeneration, conversion, giving 
God the heart, reall it what you will, though always to be’ as- 
cribed to the interposing grace of God, is ACTION on the part 
of the sinner; and can never take place, unless the objects of 
holy affeetion are brought before the mind as objects on which 
the affections are now to be fixed. But this view of these ob- 
jects is in absolute contrariety to the views produced by in- 
culcating the necessity of prior sinful action ; and the sinner 
can no more give his heart to God in holy affection while per- 
forming such action, than were he exclusively occupied in per- 
petrating any other abomination. It is not then merely the im- 
propriety and error of calling such acts and doings using the 
means of regeneration, but it is the inculcation of them as 
such upon sinners, in view of its fatal tendency, which we de- 
plore. We do not say, that the auspicious inconsistency of 
urging the duty of immediate repentance does not often coun- 
teract this tendency; nor that sinners do not in their own ex- 
perience often learn ‘the vanity of such efforts and the false- 
hood of such teaching, and act under the conviction that pre- 
sent duty must be a present act; but we say that the true un- 
counteracted tendency of such teaching i is fatal,—that its ap- 
propriate effect is continued sin and final ruin. 
[To be concluded in the next number. } 
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Art. I1.—Review or Linstey’s Lectures to THE Mippie 
AGED. 


Lectures on the Relations and Duties of the Middle Aged. By Jorx Har- 
vey Linstey, Pastor of the South Church in Hartford. Hartford: 
D. F. Robinson & Co. 1828. pp. 180. 12mo. 50 cents in boards. 


Ir may be recollected by our ‘constant readers, that some 
months ago we made honorable mention of a work kindred to 
this, addressed to Young Men, by the Rev. Mr. Hawes. It 
may here be remarked that a considerable portion of what 
was then said, of the specific design and the execution of that 
work, is equally applicable to its successor. How fine a thing 
is a single happy thought or design; prolific, as it often is, of 
a series equally felicitous. Perhaps the lectures of Mr. 
Hawes to young men, may be yet further followed with a 
course to the aged, though we know not that it is in contem- 
plation. 

It is not our design to institute any comparison as to the re- 
lative merits of these two books. Itis gratifying to find them 
both executed so well, and with so manifest an adaptedness 
to do good. 

Sermons are exactly the right kind of books for our city cler- 

gymen to produce. Preaching is preeminently their vocation, 
even when compared with those of the same profession in the 
country. Their audiences are large and well fitted in all re- 
spects to put in requisition the utmost talents of the preacher. 
It may, indeed, be said, that one should do his utmost when 
addressing a single immortal. But it may, at the same time, 
be said, it is two fold more important for him to preach w ell 
to two than to one. 

Bait it is not merely his own congregation, however large, 
which the city preacher is to benefit in his ordinary ministra- 
tions. The relations in which his hearers stand to the peo- 
ple of influence in the surrounding country and in other cities, 
is a consideration of immense importance. ‘These strangers 
are, also, frequently present to listen to his performances, 
and ready to carry back to their respective abodes at least the 
savor, if not the substance, of his discourse, which is there to 
be diffused in the production of good or of evil to an. extent 
which a modest man would hardly credit of his own perform- 
ance. He should therefore consider himself, on all occasions, 
as addressing, not merely the hundreds before him, but the 
thousands who are to be reached through their influence. 

It is then of the highest importance, not only that a city 
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preacher should be a man of sterling talents, sound in the 
faith, and apt to teach; but that these talents should be con- 
centrated and kept intensely to the work of preaching,—that 
department of usefulness to which his location very peculiarly 
calls him. 

We need but reflect on the baleful consequences to our 
churches in extensive portions of New-England, resulting from 
the incapacity or negligence of some, and the defection from 
the faith of others among the clergy of Boston, in the last age, 
to awaken us to the importance of the present topic. From 
the very structure of our community, while a city remains pure 
and its preachers are what they should be, we may hope well 
of the surrounding region connected by the relations of com- 
merce, government, and fashion. 

The great capital of an empire is its moral heart, sending at 
every pulsation its pure or its polluted blood to the remotest 
fibre ; while the subordinate cities, dispersed through its 
members like the ganglions of the nerves in the human frame, 
are no less essential to its healthful action. Infect one of these, 
and you at once see its dependencies convulsed or paralyzed. 

It is to little purpose to inquire whether the citizen or the 
city clergyman merits this distinction. Worthy or unworthy, 
his location assigns him this commanding influence,—and with 
it, the concomitant and amazing responsibility. This last es- 
pecially, it may be well for him to know; that if proud or vain 
of his distinction, he may be humbled—if idle, he may be 
roused-—if desultory in his pursuits, his energies may be concen- 
trated—and if desponding at what is visible in his immediate 
charge, he may be cheered with the hope of distant results. 
Next to our colleges and professional seminaries, are to be 
ranked our cities, in moral influence ; and on the ministers de- 
volves the responsible distinction of wielding this influence. 
If permitted to address them, we would say, Cry aloud and 
spare not ; lift up your voice like atrumpet. Be assured, your 
words will echo on our distant hills. Concentrate your en- 
ergies and bring them to act with intense and holy fervor. 
An@ though your life be short, ike that of the beloved Pay- 
son, a fuller tide of good results will continue to flow on, 
than you would have produced by a protracted but more di- 
latory life. What may be lawful and right for other men, and 
other ministers, is not expedient for you. The congregation 
to which you minister, is but a small portion of your charge; 
and to spend that time in social visits which you need for the 
pulpit, is doubly inexcusable. This your people may be led to 
understand, and if possessed of a spirit of benevolence, or am 
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enlightened regard to their own good, they will yield their 
ready assent. 

Possessed with these views, it is with delight we witness 
every fresh indication of a holy and well directed enterprise in 
the ministers whom Christ has placed at the responsible sta- 
tions of resort and influence. 

The lectures before us, are on the following subjects. The 
first exhibits a general view of the relations and responsibilities 
of the middle aged—the second and third, their duties as pa- 
rents—the fourth, their duties as masters—and the fifth is en- 
titled, “religion the supreme good.” 

The lecture on the Duties of Masters, is itself a sufficient 
reason why the book should be purchased by every mechanic 
who has an apprentice, every merchant who has a clerk, and 
every farmer who employs a laborer. In addition to the good 
it will teach and induce him to do, it will save him more money 
than the book costs, every year he reads this lecture. It con- 
tains information and directions on a variety of topics, which 
he will not be likely to find elsewhere. This discourse is ra- 
ther secular in its cast, but not more so than the nature of the 
topics demands. | And though it is neither needful nor proper 
that such topics should be the frequent theme of pulpit in- 
struction, it is important that they should occasionally be ex- 
hibited in their connection with religious obligation. It is 
essential in order that we may learn to practise the injunction; 
whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God. 

We find the following note appended to this lecture. 


A highly respectable gentleman informed me some time since, that he had 
bred to business from forty to fifty young men, who were now, with very 
few exceptions, thriving master mechanics; that he always excluded spi- 
ritous liquors from his shop, and would never employ a journeyman whose 
example in this particular was not correct and salutary; and the result 
was, that among al] these youths, only a single instance of intemperance 
had occurred; and that was in the case of an apprentice, whose parents in- 
sisted that as he was not of a robust constitution, he must have the privi- 
lege of occasionally using ardent spirits as a refreshment or as an auxiliary 
to labor. p. 119. 


It is by the publication of such striking and well authentica- 
ted facts as these, that the great cause of temperance is to be 
carried forward in its triumphs from conquering to conquer. 
The recent discovery that entire abstinence from ardent spi- 
rits is beneficial to all men in health, deserves to be ranked 
among the most important that have ever been made. It may 
now be considered as demonstrated to a moral certainty. 
But this light, now so clearly seen by the candid inspector of 
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facts, it will yet require much patient and arduous labor to 
place effectually before the eyes of all. Whatever is true, 
may be made to appear so, however opposite to the prejudices 
and appetites of men. But there must be line upon line, and 
experiment upon experiment, till the work is accomplished, 
and intemperance, that boundless source of crime and death, 
is banished from the earth. 

The two lectures on parental duties, are the best in the vo- 
lume, especially the last of them. From these we purpose to 
draw our subsequent extracts, after making a remark or two 
on their comparative merits. 

Why, we have asked ourselves, is the latter of the two the 
best? With this question in view, (which was first started on 
hearing them both read to a small worshipping assembly and 

marking their effect,) we have again carefully perused them, 
and we believe the cause of the superiority to consist chiefly 
in the plan of the latter. The former has no distinct plan an- 
nounced. 

Distinct and well arranged divisions, are as great an aid to 
the execution as to-the effect and recollection of a discourse. 
One of the very best precepts for good writing which we ever 
heard, was from the lips of the most lucid author of didactic 
discourses, now alive in this country. “First consider what 
you wish to say—and then how to say it.” This, no common 
man can do, without first forming a distinct plan. If he has 
only a general conception of his object, though he may produce 
brilliant paragraphs, his production will be exposed, as awhole, 
to the faults of confusion, anticipation, repetition and feeble- 
ness. <A lucid and well defined order of thought once estab- 
lished, the writer may bring his undivided powers to bear di- 
rectly on the execution of each successive portion as he ad- 
vances. In this way even a sick man may produce a powertful 
discourse, when he would be utterly incompetent to revolve and 
wield the whole in his mind at once. 

And when a good plan is once constructed for the use of the 
writer himself, there can be no good reason for withholding its 
outlines from his hearers; and indeed in New England at 
least, we are glad to say that it still savors of affectation to 
preach a sermon quite through without the distinct announce- 
ment of a single head. We are far, however, from intending 
to charge Mr. Linsley with affectation in this or any thing else 
in these discourses. He is too serious and honest in his great 
purpose of doing good, to admit of the imputation. But it is 
most devoutly to be hope ‘d that the good old Puritan fashion 
of making sermons, pruned of its redundances, may be for- 
ever retained for the benefit of both preacher and people. 
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While urging the importance of a more extended education 
in general, Mr. L. says: 


I cannot stop here to answer the absurd objection, not unfrequently 
made, that some parents who have taken more than ordinary pains to give 
their children a good education, have lived to see them neglect or abuse the 
advantages it offered, and sink to a Jow rank in society; while other pa- 
rents who allowed their children few opportunities for improvement, have 
seen them rise above all their disadvantages, and become respectable and 
useful in the community. So far as this objection has any force, it goes 

to show that it is useless to do any thing for the education of our childre n. 

[t is a vain thing to train them up in ‘the w ay they should go. It were 
better to suffer them to come up in their own way—to grow up untutored as 
the savage that roams the wilderness. T'o be consistent, and carry out 
the principle, the objector should take no pains to give his son skill in any 
trade or mechanic art—certainly no extraordinary pains; for how does he 
know but he may neglect through idleness, to use his skill, or through vice 
and extravagance, may abuse it; and thus in point of character, and use- 

fulness to his family and to society, fall far below those who had no such 
advantages ? But who adopts this absurd principle in fitting his children 
for any of the ordinary callings of life? pp. 45, 46. 


There are cases, Iam aware, where lads, who have access to books, 
early discover such a predilection for study, as unfits*them for other pur- 
suits; and doubtless in these cases, the more their taste is indulged, the 
more fixed it will become; but ought a parent in any case to think it a 
misfortune, that he has, by whatever combination of circumstances, been 
able to detect the true bent of his child’s inclinations? If he has a passion 
for books and study, too strong to be controlled, it is a fact most important 
to be known. If that passion cannot be checked without violence, let it 
be indulged. Give your child every advantage in your power; and if his 
improvement correspond, as doubtless it will, with the strength of his incli- 
nation, let him proceed in his chosen course. Resist, and you will proba- 
bly ruin him. Ifyou are not able to give him a liberal education, do what 
you can, and his zeal and perseverance will supply the rest. I say this, 
not in reference to the mere whim or freak of a child, but to the real and 
ascertained bent of his mind.  p. 49. 


How fine a thing if all were sent to college who ought to be, 
—and all the idle, the stupid, and the dissipated, ke} pt away. 
Ministers and school visitors have a solemn duty resting on 
them, to select the right youths, and see them started on their 
way to the stations of usefulness, to which Providence calls 
those who seem made to labor in the field of intellect. We 
say to labor in this field—not to be the imbecile eaters of its 
delicious fruits. Our country has no occasion for literary epi- 
cures ; and regard should be had to this point in the outset. 
Something more than a mere capacity to learn, shou!d be visi- 
ble in the youth. Affability, good temper, common sense, and 
a tendency to active habits, are prime requisites. Do his mates 
love him? is a question of importance in this matter 
Perhaps a circular on this subject, by an experienced hand, 
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to the clergy, would prevent an injudicious, and guide toa 
right selection in a multitude of cases, while it would also ex- 
cite attention to the important duty itself. Such a circular 
would come forth with a good grace from a college, or a theo- 
logical seminary, or the directors of an education society. 
And in fact the cause of beneficiary education at this moment 
demands something of the kind. 


Children may be taught with but little increase of expense, a hundred 
fold more knowledge during the first fourteen or fifteen years of their lives, 
than that which has ordinarily been obtained within this period. You may 
regard this statement as hyperbolical; but I believe it literally true, 
though I cannot, in this place, enter minutely into the grounds of my confi- 
dence. My firm conviction is, that if God should spare any of us, who are 
now in middle life, to old age, we shall see such a complete reform of the 
views of parents in regard to the importance of education, such an improve- 
ment in the books used, and the modes of instruction adopted in our com- 
mon schools, as well as in the skill of the teachers, as shal] make the whole 
system inconceivably more practical and efficacious than it now is. 

I do not design to extend my remarks upon schools at this time, as I shall 
have occasion to recur to the subject in a subsequent lecture. But I would 
suggest that one important improvement, which we may hope soon to see 
realized, is that of making the business ef teaching, in all its various de- 
partments, a profession ; so that the guides and instructors of our children 
shall be trained, at least with as much care and skill to their business, as 
our mechanics are to theirs: and that the former shall feel as deeply 
that their success in life depends on their reputation for skill as the latter. 
This single improvement would make a most material revolution in the 
state of our schools, and insure a far more efficient system of instruction 


than is now enjoyed. pp. 53, 54. 


Some pages in a past volume of this work, were devoted to 
the subject of asemsnary for teachers. Every year’s experi- 
ence deepens our regret to see this object linger. Female 
seminaries of rather a recent date, though not expressly for 
the purpose, have had a perceptible eflect in elevating the 
qualifications of female teachers, while the difficulty of pro- 
curing competent male teachers, has become extreme. We 
doubt whether the business of teaching our common schools, 
will ever become a profession for life, to much extent; but the 
need of such a seminary cannot be doubted. 

On the subject of infant schools, Mr. L. says: 


These schools will take your children from the nursery, at two years of 
age, and instruct and treat them as a mother of leisure and competent ed- 
ucation would do, till they arrive at the age of six or seven, and are prepa- 
red for higher schools. Such schools are in successful operation in several] of 
our large towns—have been visited and highly approved by the most en- 
lightened parents, and will without doubt, soon be introduced into all our 
cities and villages. pp. 56, 57. 
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We are fully satisfied from personal observation of the utili- 
ty and practicability of such schools, not only in cities but in 
every village where twenty scholars can be procured and their 
parents are willing to be at the requisite expense of about thirty 
dollars for apparatus. We believe such a school an expedient 
of economy as well as of improvement, as it frees the mothers 
from the charge of the younger, and the district schools from 
the vexation of the elder, of these noisy “ infants.” 

Turning from the important subject of mental, to the far 
more important one of moral culture, Mr. L. justly remarks. 


Nothing can be plainer than that in proportion as we strive to discipline, 
liberalize, and elevate the minds of our children, and thereby increase 
their ascendency and influence over other minds, in the same proportion 
ought we to feel solicitous that this ascendancy and influence should be 
directed by sound principle, and be employed for wise and salutary ends. 
No humau being is less to be envied than that parent, who by bending all 
his efforts to improve the intellect of his child, while he neglects to culti- 
vate the moral sense, to subdue evil passions, and bring the whole soul un- 
der the influence of christian principle, becomes the instrument of training 
up and giving increased power to a viper, only that he may become a dead- 
lier foe to all about him ; and strike his fangs deeper and pierce with keen- 
er sorrows the bosom that warmed and nourished him into life. p. 60. 


It is delightful to see the ready and perfect conquest which 
the spirit of enlightened and sacred philosophy, gains over the 
empty pretensions and fatal tendencies of that which is “ falsely 
so called.” The following extracts affords us this delight. 
Speaking of fhe old fallacy of the illuminati, that mere human 
knowledge is to produce perfectibility—an error whose vines 
are still extensively yielding the clusters of Sodom, he adds : 


I am unwilling to believe that there are, at this time, many parents who, 
upon the ground here supposed, neglect to combine moral with literary 
culture. Will they then say, that direct endeavors to influence the moral 
course of children, are altogether unavailing, and attempt, as some have 
done, to sustain their position by adverting to facts? Will they say, as has 
often been said, that those children who have been educated the most strict- 
ly and carefully, with respect to their religious principles and moral habits, 
have proved to be the worst, certainly as bad men, as any in the communi- 
ty? I reply that it is not to be doubted that there have been in some in- 
stances, positive and material defects in the system adopted in such 
cases, which, combining with other causes, have occasioned unhappy re- 
sults: still the position here assumed, and held up in the light of a general 
principle, can by no means be sustained by a recurrence to facts. Those 
who attempt to do this, always rely upon insulated examples. They re- 
fer to this and to that case, where a strict moral and religious education 
has failed to secure the desired result; but they neglect to take general 
views. They do not advert to societies and districts of country, where an 
unusual general attention has been given to such education, and compare 
the moral principles and habits of the people, with those of other sections, 
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where less attention has been paid to this subject. Did they do this, 
they would at once be convinced of the fallacy of the principle which they 
adopt. Indeed, I am astonished at the want of sound philosophy and just 
observation, evinced by not a few intelligent persons on this point. It 
seems altogether unaccountable that any one should have lived to mature 
years, and 4 yet in spite of personal experience and the testimony of univer- 
sal history, should affect to doubt the happy general influence of early 
moral and religious iustructions and associations, over subsequent life. 
One might with equal propriety, and scarcely less regard to facts, profess 
his doubts whether the magnet exerted aly controlling influence over the 
direction of the needle, because through the operation of disturbing forces, 


this influence appears, in certain cases, to be varied or suspended. pp. 
64—66. 


It has been extensively said, in support of this false doctrine, 
that the sons of ministers are more likely to become profligate 
than those of other men. The popularity and the pernicious 
bearing of this assumption, affords a sufficient apology for be- 
stowing a moment’s attention upon it. 

In the first place, we deny the fact. Two or three very un- 
happy instances of the kind which have become notorious in 
this country, (doubly so because sons of ministers,) have served 
to give ready currency to the deception. Who are the great 
and good men in this country that have filled the desk—the 
bench—the bar—the chair of State—the halls of legislation— 
and the responsible posts of academic instruction? Have not 
a larger share of them been sons of ministers, than of any other 
class. of men—a much larger share, when we consider the re- 
lative numbers of the clergy compared with those of other pro- 
fessions? Will it be replied, that the clergy are more in the 
habit of giving their sons a liberal education ; and that this is 
the reason why we find so many of them in seats of eminence 
and usefulness? Be itso: but be italso remembered, that this 
is only accounting for the fact, not disproving it. 

Again, take the catalogues of our coll ges, and mark the 
men who have done well in subsequent life, and those also who 
have done evil. Then trace their parentage, and see whether 
the larger proportion of evil-doers are sons of ministers. Such 
processes of induction afford the only method of ascertaining 
such facts. And we feel warranted by the degree of attention 
we have bestowed on the investigation, to anticipate the most 
favorable result, so tar as this topic has a bearing on religious 
education. 

But, secondly, suppose the fact is as the objector assumes 
it ; and that ministers’ sons are in peculiar peril. Something 
may be said to show that their lapses are not to be charged to 
a religious education, but to the want ofit. For whet is moral 
education? Not merely the precepts. that are given,—no! 
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yet the good example that is given. There must be the daily 
supervision—the improved opportunities of marking and check- 
ing vice and encouraging virtue, amid the hourly incidents of 
youthful employment. ‘These opportunities the minister has 
not; but with the farmer or the mechanic the fact is otherwise ; 
their sons are under their eye all the day long. Instead of be- 
ing a trifle in moral education, these opportunities are inesti- 
mable. The youth is saved from the influences of bad com- 
panions. He is kept steadily industrious. If he receives not 
so much of abstract precept as a minister might give him, he 
is taught what is better—the definite application to practice 
of that which is most requisite in his case. “O, fortunate 
husbandman !” did you but know the “ price put into your 
hands” for the eternal welfare of your son that toils by your 
side—did you but prize heaven more and earth less for his ac- 
quisition ! 

If then it is a general fact that minister’s sons turn out best, 
and that this is connected with their moral culture, it is high- 
ly honorable to their faithfulness in apply:ng the means in their 
power, and is to be acknowledged by them as resulting from 
the faithfulness of a covenant keeping God. Let men in the 
common walks of life become as generally pious, and let them 
do as God has bidden—‘ talk to their sons, in the house and by 
the way, lying down and rising up ;’ and we might soon sce 
these proportions change. 

In connection with this topic, we present the following on 
the causes of failure in parents in the great object of moral 
culture. 





Instead of praising excellence wherever it was found, they have lightly 
esteemed virtuous poverty; and have bestowed their admiration on those 
who had no other claim to it, but the distinctions of birth and wealth; and 
to crown this climax of inconsistency, when they have come to seek situa- 
tions for their children abroad, either in business, or to fit them for business, 
they have not shewn supreme regard to spiritual, but to worldly considera- 
tions: ‘hey have not asked chiefly where their principles or their morals 
would be least likely to become corrupted, but where their secular interests 
would be most in the way of being advanced. Who does not know that 
among parents, (and not seldom | fear among parents professedly Christ- 
ian,) far more earnest inquiries are made as to the health of the climate 
where a child is to remove, and as to the prospects for business and rising 
in the world, than as to the religious and moral state of society, and the 
exposure to temptation and sin, to which the soul is likely to be subjected. 
pp. 77, 78. 


How often do we hear parents use language not unlikethis. I am going 
to place my child with such a person, in this or in that situation. I do not 
altogether like the place. His employer is not a man of principle; and I 
fear he will not have correct sentiments instilled into his mind; that he 
will not always hear the most decorous language, or have exhibited before 
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him the fairest examples of virtue; but the situation is a very advantag- 
eous one: My child’s master is skilled in his art, and is a thorough man of 
business; and more than all he makes him the fairest offers, and will ps oba- 
bly be the means of setting him up in the world. The situation is tivere- 
fore chosen, and the child at a highly susceptible age, is consigned over to 
the most pernicious moral influences, with perhaps a solemn charge not to 
suffer his mind to be affected by them. This is not fancy, but melancholy 
fact. Conduct strongly resembling this, is not unfrequently exhibited ; 
and however consistent it may be with kindness of heart, the wisdom it 
evinces resembles nothing so much as that of a parent who should precip- 
itate his child into the crater of a volcano,—charging him at the same 
time to guard himself against the assaults of the fiery waves that roll be- 
low. pp. 79, 80. 


On the “ neglect of parents early to correct the wrong tem- 
pers of their children,” Mr. Linsley continues. The child 


Is disobedient to his parents,and disrespectful to his superiors generally ; 
but the hope is entertained that his good sense will ere long lead him to 
practise good manners. He is supremely selfish, and cares for nobody's 
convenience or comfort but his own; but it is thought that when he comes 
to be alittle older he will learn that he must be beholden to others, as well 
as others to him; and that he will then of course find it necessary to cul- 
tivate benevolence and generosity. He is given to deceit, equivocation 
and double dealing, and seems to be training for a thorough villain, but no 
deep and lively concern is felt on the subject: These it is said, are only 
the common faults of children—he will soon be ashamed of these mean 
vices, or at any rate will discover that honesty is the best policy. Now 
there is about the same measure of sound practical wisdom displayed in 
such reasonings and unticipations, as there would be if the child had a dis- 
located limb, and the parent should treat it inthe same manner—declining 
to inflict the augmented pain, and incur the expense of bringing the parts 
to their proper places—hoping at the same time, that some future concur- 
rence of accidental forces would accomplish the work, or that when the 
child arrived at maturity, and saw the deformity and felt the inconvenience 
to which he was subjected, he would himself by violent efforts, restore order 
and strength and beauty to the disorganized system. 

But no sober man was ever guilty of such folly in relation to the body, 
nor to any of the common affairs of life. Your gardener can teach you 
much better philosophy than is exhibited in the above cases. If you wish 
your plants or trees to possess the best shape, either for use or beauty, he 
can tell you when to begin to bend them to your mind—to smooth what is 
rough, straighten what is crooked, and prune what is redundant: And if 
he should advise you in order to save trouble and cost, to let all their faults 
grow with their growth and strengthen with their strength, under the idea 
that they might in time grow quite out, you might then apply the principle 
with equal safety to your children. pp. 81—83. 


Some perhaps may imagine, that the scriptures are too general in their 
principles and rules of conduct, to be of any considerable use in the instruc- 
tion of young minds. They think them above their comprehension, and 
unsuited to excite their interest,or sway their conduct. Doubtless children 
need explanations of some parts of the sacred volume, in order to realize 
the full benefit of their divine teachings. But laying all these parts out 
of the question, there still remains a multitude uf precepts and counsels 
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and exhortations, suited to every age and every capacity; and calculated, 
when suitably exhibited and seriously enforced, to enlighten the conscience, 
to awaken a lively moral sensibility, and exercise a mighty influence over 
the heart and life. Norcan any one who has not made the experiment, 
imagine how large a portion of divine truth even young children are able 
to understand, or how powerful an auxiliary the holy doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the scriptures are, in the grand concern of moral education. 
Their agency in establishing in the youthful mind that tender and dis- 
criminating sense of right and wrong, without which they are wholly un- 
fitted to act well their parts in the world, can never be prized too highly, 
or employed too assiduously. pp. 95, 96. 


We have tried this experiment, and are in fact “ surprised” 
to find that the quotation of a single appropriate passage from 
the bible, is so perfect an expedient to check what is evil 
and excite to what is good. 


The external forms of that agency which I have urged upon parents, in 
the great business of moral cultivation, all may go through with; but it 
must not be disguised, that in regard to the duties involved, especially 
some of these duties, piety—living and active piety, in the parent, is indis- 
pensable to complete fidelity, as it is also to the fairest hope of success. 
It can hardly be necessary to ask, whether one can suitably recommend 
sentiments and feelings which he never cherished, or heartily press the ob- 
ligation of those christian duties, which he has himself never practised ; 
but if he could do this, what expectation of success might he indulge, 
while the persuasion which flowed from his lips, was counteracted by the 
whole force of his example? 

Let those parents, who appreciate in some measure the extent of their 
duties toward the souls, as well as the bodies of their children; and who 
believe that the eternal state of those dearer to them than life, depends 
greatly on the influence which they shall exert over them—let such, I sa 
well consider the suggestion here made. And let all heads of families re- 
member, that they must soon meet those under their care at the bar of 
omniscient scrutiny, where the extent and the moral character of that in- 
fluence which they have exerted over them, will be made fully to appear; 
and a righteous retribution shall be awarded to each individual, according 
as his work shall be. 

That will be a deeply solemn season to all who sustain the parental re- 
lation. 'Whoamong us can hope to be found in all respects faithful? and 
yet who of us can bear to contemplate even the possibility, that our neg- 
lects of duty should then appear among the influences, which operated to 
consign a darling child to the left hand of the Judge? O my friends, 1} 
must say, that I can conceive of no unfaithfulness which it will be more aw- 
ful to answer for, at that dread day, than that ofa parent. I can conceive 
of no light, in which a bad life—a wicked and godless example will appear 
more overwhelming—certain!y not when exhibited on the same scale, in 
extent of influence, than when seen in the domestic circle, and acting upon 
the moral characters and everlasting destinies of these young—these sus- 
ceptible—these accountable and immortal minds. pp. 97—99. 
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Arr. I[[.—Review or Rematns or tHe Rev. Cartos Wriicox. 


Remains of the Rev. Carlos Wilcox, lute Pastor of the North Congregational 
Church in Hartford. With a Memoir of his Life. Hartford. Edward 
Hopkins. 1828. 8vo. pp. 430. 


Tuts volume is all that is left us of a mind gifted by nature 
with rare endowments of gen:us, improved by exquisite culture, 
adorned with the ge ntlest and kindest sensibili ties, and sanc- 
tified by pure and “ele vated piety. The book, even to such as 
had no ac quaintance with its author, can by no means be de- 
ficient in interest; but to those who enjoye od the privilege of 
knowing him, it must be doubly valuable, asa relic ef one 
dearly beloved and de eply lamented. As often as we take up 
the volume—which we cannot do without regretting that it is 
not accompanied with a portrait—we find those stanzas of a 
true poet, haunting our memory, and rising unconsciously te 
our lips :— 


* Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days ; 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None nam’d thee but to praise.’ 
* * # * * * 
‘* When hearts whose home was heaven, 
Like thine, are laid in earth, 
There should a wreath be woven, 
To tell the world their worth.” 
* * * * + 
“It should be mine to braid it 
Around thy faded brow, 
Sut I've in vain essayed it, 
And feel I cannot now.”’ 


[n the memoir of the author prefixed to the “ Remains,” the 
reader is made in some good degree acquainted with the cha- 
racter of the man, not so » much by direct description as by fre- 
quent and copious extracts from his familiar correspondence. 
This, if not the most artificial, is certainly the most interesting 
way of writing such a life. The compiler has done well in 
adopting this course; he has made the memoir seem almost 
like auto-biography. The letters of Mr. Wilcox are alli af- 
fectionate, and unaffected, some of them exceedingly beauti- 
ful. They exhibit him to ‘advantage in his social character, 
and indeed develope most of those traits for which he was so 
much esteemed and admired. The following extract from a 
letter written at Andover, in a season of dejection, when his 
mind was struggling between the passion for poetry and the 
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alleged claims of duty, and—we may add—while chilling fogs 
and “murderous east-winds were making havoc with his phy sic- 
al system, frail as an Eolian harp, —lets us at once into his 
heart, and reveals the delicate tenderness of his spirit. 


I dread the sight of my pen and half written sermon. Sometimes I sit 
for whole days without advancing a single letter. I sit with my cheeks 
leaning on the palm of my hand, and scarce a day passes in which I do not 
weep—walk my room with my hands clasped in anguish, and my eyes 
streaming with tears—sit for hours and gaze into the fire. or on vacancy, 
or out of the window, without noticing any particular object, or having 
any particular train of thought, but a deep feeling of indescribable wretch- 
edness. 

I have such a disheartening consciousness of my unfitness for the min- 
istry, that I cannot engage in it. I have studied nothing but poetry, am 
fit for nothing but poetry. 

[ dare not look at the setting sun, the placid and beautiful moon, the 
mild planet of the west, the pure blue heavens, the white flying clouds, 
the lofty mountain with its waving forests, the valley with its green mead- 
ows and crystal streams :—I dare not listen to the sweet bird that comes 
to the tree before my window, and sings from the fulness of its heart, pour- 
ing forth a stream oi melody. 

When the clouds gather round and shut out the beauties of the natu- 
ral world, especially when the storm rages, and beats against my window, 
[ seem ready to wish that they would remain so forever. It suits the 
gloom of my soul, I feel great relief, a burden taken off. And when oe 
hour of sleep comes, and | wrap myself up in the drapery of my couch, 
am almost ready to wish that the sle ‘ep of the grave had come, or that 
might never wake again. What will become of me? The heart knoweth 
its own bitterness. 

I spend my days in sighing, but no sigh heaves off its load from this 
overburdened breast. 

My mind is unstrung, relaxed till it has almost lost the power of re-ac- 
tion; every little labor seems an Herculean task, every little obstacle a 
mountain of difficulty. I have lost all self-control, all discipline of the 
thoughts and affections, and become the passive slave of circumstances. 
I feel borne along in despairing listlessness, conforming to the current in 
all its windings and varieties of motion, without resolution enough to raise 
my head, and look about me, and see where I am, or forward, to see 
Whither I am going; the roaring of a cataract before me, would rather 
lull me te adeeper sleep, than rouse me to a mighty effort for my escape 
from destruction. pp. 21,22. 


The letter on page 34, which we have not time to quote. 
furnishes, among other things, a good specimen of his delica- 
cy of character, and his retiring disposition. In the journey 
there spoken of, he acted precisely like himself; setting out 
from his father’s house with not a line of introduction in his 
pocket, save his certificate of licensure asa preacher; pursuing 
his way down through the retired parts of Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut, among strangers, modestly offering his 
services as a preacher in retired and destitute parishes ; and 
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attracting the attention of people of all denominations, as we 
happen to know, by his superior style of preaching. 

His natural playfulness of mind is well illustrated in the 
following passages from a letter, dated at New-Haven, June 
18, 1823. 


Ten thousand thanks for your delightful letter. It was put into my 
hands by H , at a moment when I needed something to exhilarate my 
spirits. 1 had just been gazing in solitary pensiveness, over the beauti- 
ful elms of this city, as their thick and fresh foliage slept without motion 
in the light of a golden sun-set. I had looked till the city with its deep 
green groves was left in the shade, and only the spire of its loftiest 
tower was shooting up into the region of brightness. I had watched the 
last beams, till they had climbed the glittering pinnacle, and vanished in 
mid-air; and with my eyes still fixed in their upward direction, and my 
head resting on my hand, as I sat alone at my window, I was musing on 
those bright visions of happiness, pursued by the imaginative youth, till they 
vanish in the clouds, and leave him to the dark realities of the world below, 
—when I was waked from my reverie, by the arrival of your letter. I 
read it again and again, till I felt completely restored to the region of 
common sense and common life—the world of living and acting beings of 
flesh and blood. The account that you give of the state of things in 
your society, reminds me that I am in a world where something must be 
done, besides musing and dreaming. But with all your matter-of-fact 
plainness, you have, now and then, a touch of the romantic. “ The little 
tumbler keeps its place on the mantle piece, and frequently receives its 
portion of Scotch roses.” This is to my liking. It is just as our friend 
Cowper would have written; and therefore it is just as it should be. 
* Your flowers have come up; but it is ten to one, if they do not get cho- 
ked with potatoes and mustard, they being staple commodities here.” 
Well let the flowers go; for ifthey were good to make “ nectar and cher- 
ubim broth.’ we creatures of clay must take up with potatoes and mustard. 
The flowers of poetry and fine sentiment are often choked to death by the 
eatables of this eating world. pp. 53, 54. 


My health is good, except that I have something of the dyspepsy now 
and then, but not enough to make me see visions of unearthly beings, and 
imagine that I converse with them face to face. You will understand this 
allusion, if you have seen the article on Swedenborgianism, in a late num- 
ber of the Christian Spectator. I have just been conversing for two hours, 
with one of the converts to this system of fanaticism. He knows that 
there is a God, because it has been revealed to him. Millions of angels 
and spirits of departed men, are round him every day; and he sees them. 
It has been his great business and delight for seven years, to talk and sing 
with them. He has conversed with all the kings of England, with all the 
great men of antiquity, that he has read of, and even with the giants of pa- 
triarchal times. The winged spirits of little children too, are among the 
multitude, and what is not at all strange, they sometimes read in Dilworth’s 
Spelling Book, in classes as at school. ‘These spirits are all dressed in 
white, they come in rows as if strunz on strings ; and when they first come 
into sight, they generally repeat the ‘Lord’s s prayer. They delight in pray- 
er as much as we do, and he guesses much more. When I pray in the 
family, he interprets, or communicates my words to them, for which they 
seem very grateful, as the meaning comes very hard to them in conse- 
quence of passing through two. They visit him at night, and make his 
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room as light as day; and what is odd enough, they often tuck up his bed, 
as no mortal ever tucked it up. Sometimes those appear who have been 
asleep se long that they have forgotten their own names; and so he has to 
tellthem. ‘They often give hima message to their relatives and neigh- 
bors, Who are yet in the flesh; but he never delivers it, because he is 
afraid that people will think him insane, or under the influence of a diseased 
imagination, which, according to his frequent assurance, is in no degree 
the case. And the man really appears perfectly rational on every other 
subject, and very intelligent and pleasant withal. While conversing on 
this subject he appeared so sincere, and serious, that you could not have 
the heart to laugh in his face; and as to reasoning with him, you might as 
well have reasoned with one of Ossian’s ghosts, moving straight forward 
out of sight and out of hearing, in the midst of stormyclouds. The testi- 
mony of Moses and the prophets, is now superseded by that of millions ris- 
en fromthe dead. By the way, were not our first parents Swedenborgi- 
ans? Our honorable friend Milton, who knew all about it, and was himself 
poetically a Swedenborgian, makes father Adam say to Eve, not only that, 


* Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep,’ 


but also, 


‘ How often from the steep 
Of echoing hill, or thicket, have we heard 
Celestial voices tothe midnight air, 

Sole or responsive to each other's note, 
Singing their great Creator.’ 





This reference to Milton puts to flight all these visions of “ airy nothing,’ 
and brings to remembrance your kind wish, that I were with you again to 
read and comment. pp. 55—57. 


The poetry of Mr. Wilcox, in one respect at least, beside 
its evangelical character, resembles that of Cowper. The 
feelings which predominate while we read, are feelings of ac- 
quaintance and sympathy with the poet, as he breathes out in- 
to song his love of nature and of virtue, rather than any emo- 
tions of admiration. The reader of Milton is awe-struck at 
“the faculty divine,” which he witnesses, and the power of 
which he feels upon his spirit. Every one whose mother- 
tongue is English, clawms the first rank among the poets of all 
ages and all lands, for him 


“¢ Who rode sublime 
Upon the seraph wing of ecstasy 
The secrets of the abyss to spy, 
And pass’d the flaming bounds of space and time.” 


Yet Cowper—the amiable, the domestic, the simple Cowper, 
is after all read and valued no less than the majestic Milton. 
His name indeed is never repeated with reluctant homage by 
those who hate his principles, as ‘a name bound up with the 
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glories of England.” No critic toils to be eloquent in his 


praise. No poct suithaieabe him in the realm of imagination 
as the bard whose voice 


“Was ever up at heaven, 
Or if it took a softer note, as pure 
As the far echo of an angel s lyre 
Behind a golden cloud.” 


But thousands of hearts that belong neither to critics nor poets, 
feel the worth, if they cannot publish the praise of Cowper. 
And many a lover of poetry, of no uncultivated taste, and de- 
ficient in no lofty sensibil:ty, while he keeps his Milton for ad- 
miratien and for pride, keeps his Cowper for companionship 
and atlection. ‘The one he studies when he would dilate his 
imagination by filling it with images of vastness and magnifi- 
cence and power; or when he would be enchanted by the 
wand of genius. and inspired with visions of etherial beauty. 
The other he reads outof pure love; he turns to it, when weary, 
for a sweet refreshment —as the man of business turns from his 
labors to his own domestic circle, delighting in its purity, its 
cheeriulness, its endearing sym;athies, its fireside happiness. 

The late Pollok has b: en ‘compared by his admirers with 
Milton. How far the compzrison is proper, we are not going 
to say here. It is to our purpose however to say, that in one 
sense at least the “ Course of Time” deserves to be compared 
with the * Paradise Lost ;” all who are pleased with it, read it 
with admiration; the ple acure it affords is that of wonder and 
ofawe. ‘The ated, does not sympathize with the poet as 
with a friend of kindred spirit ; if the poet gets any power over 
him, 't1s only tocompel hm to sit down in reverence as at the 
feet of some superior intelligence. There is nothing of this 
in the poetry of Wilcox. Few will think ofadmiring it; none 
will claim for it a place above the works of canonized bards ; 
yet the man or the woman who can read it without delight, 
must have a vitiated taste or an exceedingly corrupted heart,- 
and the critic who can speak lightly of its author, is no critic 
for us. If Wilcox had been permitted to give himself to 
poetry alone, he might have been the Cowper of New England. 
If his works, instead of being thrown out in these scattered 
fragments, had gone forth finished as he might have finished 
them, they would have found their way into a thousand village 
libraries, and would have been read wherever there are hearts 
and minds to sympathize with the love of nature, or to be 
moved by touches of exquisite tenderness. In New England, 
such hearts and minds are every where. 
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These fragments are not such poetry as it is the fashion of 
these times to produce. There are ro mocking-bird notes 
here, caught from Byron, Wordsworth, and Percival, and 
blended together like cross-readings from a newspaper. Here 
is nothing ‘of the Dellacruscan rhymes and cockney blank 
verse that fill up our “ annuals,” inspiring the silly with new 
silliness. Deficiencies and blemishes there are, no doubt; but 
as there is no danger that they will be imitated, we need not 
point them out. It is easier and more grateful to point out 
the unaffected perception of beauty, the acute and accurate 
observation, the power of graphic and living description, the 
tenderness often opening at a touch the source of tears, and 
the breathing of unfeigned devotion, which make these remains 
so valuable to the lover of true poetry. 

How beautiful, how true to nature, how simple is the fol- 
lowing description of 


* A sultry noon, not in the summer’s prime 
When all is fresh with life and youth and bloom, 
But near its close, when vegetation stops, 

And fruits mature stand ripening in the sun. 


What poet by profession would not be proud of having achie- 
ved such a description—level to the knowledge of every body 
who has eyes and ears, and yet not beneath the sympathies of 
the most accomplished scholar. 


The fields are still; 

The husbandman has gone to his repast, 
And, that partaken, on the coolest side 
Of his abode, reclines, in sweet repose. 

Deep in the shaded stream the cattle stand, 

The flocks beside the fence, with heads all prone 
And panting quick. The fields for harvest ripe, 
Ne breezes bend in smooth and graceful waves, 
W hile with their motion, dim and bright by turns, 
The sun-shine seems to move; nor e’en a breath 
Brushes along the surface with a shade, 

Fleeting and thin, like that of flying smoke. 

The slender stalks, their heavy bending heads 
Support as motionless, as oaks their tops. 

O’er all the woods the topmost leaves are still, 
2’en the wild poplar leaves, that, pendant hung 
By stems elastic, quiver at a breath, 

Rest in the general calm. The thistle down 
Seen high and thick, by gazing up beside 

Some shading object, in a silver shower 

Plumb down, and slower than the slowest snow, 
Through all the sleepy atmosphere descends ; 
And where it lights, though on the steepest roof, 
Or smallest spire of grass, remains unmoved. 
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White as a fleece, as dense and as distinct 

From the resplendent sky, a single cloud 

On the soft bosom of the air becalmed, 

Drops a lone shadow as distinct and still, 

On the bare plain, or sunny mountain's side; 
Or in the polish'd mirror of the lake, 

In which the deep reflected sky appears 

A calm sublime immensity below. pp. 149, 150. 


4 + * * * * 

No sound, nor motion of a living thing 

The stillness breaks, but such as serves to sooth 
Or cause the soul to feel the stillness more. 

The yellow-hammer by the way-side picks 
Mutely the thistle’s seed; but in her flight, 

So smoothly serpentine, her wings outspread 
To rise a little, closed to fall as far, 

Moving like sea-fowi o’er the heaving waves, 
With each new impuls se chimes a feeble note. 
The russet grasshopper, at times, is heard, 
Snapping his many wings, as half he flies, 

Half hovers in the air. Where strikes the sun 
With sultriest beams, upon the sandy plain, 

Or stony mount, or in the close deep vale, 

"I'he harmless locust of this western clime, 

At intervals, amid the leaves unseen, 

is heard to sing with one unbroken sound, 

As with a long drawn breath, beginning low, 
And rising to the midst with shriller swell, 
Then in low cadence dying al] away. 

Beside the stream collected in a flock, 

The noiseless butterflies, though on the ground, 
Continue still to wave their open fans 

Powder d with gold; while on the jutting twigs 
The spindiing insects that frequent the banks, 
Rest with their thin transparent wings outspread 
As when they fly. Oft times, though seldom seen, 
The cuckoo, that in summer haunts our groves, 
Is heard to moan, as if at every breath 
Panting aloud. The hawk in mid-air hich, 
On his broad pinions sailing round and round, 
With not a flutter, or but now and then, 
As if his trembling balance to regain, 
Utters a single scream but faintly heard, 
And all again is still. pp. 150, 151. 




















In this description—and indeed throughout these poems— 
there is a freshness, (we know not what else to call it, tho ugh 
the word has become a cant word with reviewers,) which car- 
ries to every reader the conviction that all is original with the 
author, the result of his own observation and thinking. Very 
many traits and passages have a locality which not a few 
readers must instantly recognise. Those who have roamed 
about the hills and woods and ponds at Andover, or have 
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watched from the Seminary buildings there, the peculiar splen- 
dors which attend a summer sunset in that horizon, will recol- 
lect as old acquaintances some of the finest images 


scriptions in the volume. 
No heart that has ever learned to value the 


read the following without seeming to remember every touch 


of the picture. 


To every new-born soul, each hallowed morn 


Seems like the first when every thing was new. 


Time seems an angel come afresh from heav’n, 
Ifis pinions shedding fragrance as he flies, 


And his bright hour- giass running sands of gold. 


In every thing a smiling God is seen. 

On earth his beauty blooms. and in the sun 
His glory shines. In objects overlooked 
On other days he now arrests the eye. 

Not inthe deep recesses of his works, 

But on their face he now appears to dwell. 


While silence reigns among the works of man, 
aa + . 
Che works of God have leave to speak his praise 


With louder voice, in earth, and air,and sea. 
His vital Spirit, like the light, pervades 

All nature, breathing round the air of heaven, 
And spreading o’er the troubled sea of life 

A haleyon calm. Sight were not needed now 


To bring him near, for Faith performs the work, 


In solemn thought surrounds herself with God 
With such transparent vividness, she feels 
Struck with admiring awe, as if transform’d 
Tosudden vision. pp. 157, 158. 


What domestic feeling in these lines. 


Thus happily they lived, 
Till, in their arms, a second pleasant babe 
With a faint smile intelligent began 
To answer theirs, and witha brighte r that 
Of its fond sister, standing by their side, 


With frequent kisses prattling in its face. p. 134. 


Many of our readers have read not without tears the 


scription of a dying child. 


W ith patience far 

Beyond her years, the little sufferer bore 
Her sharp distemper, while she could behold 
Both parents by her side ; but, when from sleep 
Transient and troubled waking, wept aloud, 
As terrified, if either were not there. 

* * * * *K *K 
When came the final struggle, with the look 
Of a grieved child, and with its mournful cry 
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But still with something of her wonted tone 

Of confidence in danger, as for help, 

She called onthem, on both alternately, 

As if by turns expecting that relief 

From each, the other had grown slow to yield ; 
At which their calmness, undisturbed till then, 
Gave way to agitation past control 

A few heart- rending moments, and her voice 
Sunk to a weak and inarticulate moan, 

Then in a whisper ended; and with that 

Her features grew composed and fixed in death ; 
At sight of which their lost tranquility 

At once returned. "T'was evening ; and the lamp 
Set near, shone frill upon her placid face, 

Its snowy white illuming, while they stood 
Gazing as on her loveliness in sleep, 

The enfeebled mother on the father’s arm 
Heavily hanging, like the slender flower 

On its firm prop, when loaded down with rain 
Or morning dew. pp. 134, 135. 


Our preceding extracts are all from “the Age of Benevo- 
lence,” of which only the first book, published during the au- 
thor’s life, is finished. Another poem, complete in itself, but 
designed by its author as one part of a more extended work, 
is given entire. It is entitled “the Religion of Taste,” and 
was pronounced before a delighted audience at the annive rsary 


of the Yale College ® B K in 1824. This poem isin some re- 
spects the best and most finished production of the author’s 
mind. The design is to discriminate between that factitious 
piety which consists in refinement, in imagination and imagi- 
native feeling, and that true piety which consists in the spirit 
of obedience and love. The plan it would be a prosaic busi- 
ness to analyze. 


To love the beautiful is not to hate 
The holy, nor to wander from the true ; 
Else why in Eden did its Lord create 
Each green and shapely tree to please the view ? 
Why not enough that there the fruitful grew ? 
But wherefore think it virtue pure and blest 
To feast the eye with shape and bloom and hue ? 
Or wherefore think it holier than the zest 

With which the purple grape by panting lips is prest 


The rose delights with color and with form, 
Nor less with fragrance ; but to love the flower 
For either, or for all, is not to warm 
The bosom with the thought of that high Power 
Who gathered all into its blooming hour : 
As well] might love of gold be love to Him, 
Who onthe mountain poured its pristine shower, 
And buried it in currents deep and dim, 
Or spread it in bright drops along the river's brim. p. 188 
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The piety of faith from nature draws 

Her chief delight where most of love appears, 

Love in the round of its eternal laws, 

In the wide flow of light trom rolling spheres, 

In genial showers, mild climes, and fruitful years. 

In sights of happy life and songs of praise, 

In allthe care that wins the heart and cheers, 

And all the bounty like the sun’s full blaze 
Pouring its tide of blessings o’er revolving days. 


E The piety of taste her pleasure finds, 
W here power in bright pre-eminence is seen, 
By tender spirits and exalted minds, 
In all the grand and fair, wild and serene, 
In heaven's clear blue and earth’s contrasted green. 
In mountain-tops and clouds around them driven, 
In boundless seas, high stars, and night’s pale queen, 
In all the hues and notes of morn and even, 
{n all the charms of earth and all the pomp of heaven. 


Who boasts the power of piety, so weak 

In all its loveliness, whene’er he deigns 

The book of God to open, turns to seek 

Its melting histories and lofty strains. p. 190. 


Thus on the fair in nature, and the vast, 
And on the truths revealed that charm the eye * D 
Of fancy bright, and open through the past 7 
And future, many a range of vision high, 
And wide and glorious as the starry sky, 
He builds a proud religion ill refined, 
And from it hopes of immortality 
Draws for himself and all of kindred mind, 

The amiable and great and brilliant of mankind. 4] 


To these when gone he gives high seats among 
The robed in white, with joys on earth untold, — ey 
To all the beautiful among the young, 
And all the venerable amid the old, 
‘To bards, philosophers, and patriots bold,— 
Sweet rest he gives them in ambrosial bowers, 
With crowns of amaranth and harps of gold, 
While on their graves descend the gentlest showers, 
And brightest moonbeams sleep and bloom the earliest flowers 


sa 


p- 191. ¢ 

Towards the close he is led to describe the unhappy influ- ? 
ence of a morbid sensibility, not only on the ungodly and un- ey 
believing, but no less on the inactive Christian. The com- ro 
parison of Cowper with Rousseau is as full of truth as it is i 
“f poetry. 4 
By 


Rousseau could weep,—yes, with a heart of stone 
The impious sophist could recline beside 
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The pure and peaceful lake, and muse alone 

On all its loveliness at even tide,— 

On its small running waves in purple died 

Beneath bright c louds or all the glowing sky. 

On the white sails that o’er its bosom 2 lide, 

And on surrounding mountains wild and high, 
Till tears unbidden gush from his enchanted eye. 


———e 


ee 


But his were not the tears of feeling fine 
Of grief or love; at fancy’s flash they flowed, 
Like bur ning drops. from some proud lonely pine 
By lightning fired ; his heart with passion glowed 
Till it consumed bis life, and yet he showed 
A chilling coldness both to friend and foe, 
As Etna, with its centre an abode 
Of wasting fire, chills with the icy snow 
Of all its desert brow the living world below. 





Was he but justly wretched from his crimes - 
Then why was Cowper's anguish oft as keen, 
With all the heaven-born virtue that sublimes 
Genius and feeling, and to things unseen 
Lifts the pure heart through clouds, that roll betwee) 
The earth and skies, todarken human hope ? 
Or wherefore did those clouds thus intervene 
To render vain faith’s lifted telescope, 

Aud leave him in thick gloom his weary way to grope 






He too could give himself to musing deep, 
By the calm lake at evening he could stand, 
Lonely and sad, to see the “moonlight sleep 
On all its breast by not an insect fanned, 
And hear low voices on the far- off strand, 
Or through the still and dewy atmos;:here 
The pipe’s soft tones waked by some “es hand, 
From fronting shore and woody island nes 
In echoes quick returned more mellow and more clear. 














And could he cherish wild and mournful dreams, 
In the pine grove, when low the full moon fair 
Shot under lofty tops her level beams, 
Stretching the shades of trunks erect and bare, 
In stripes drawn parallel with order rare, 
As of some temple vast or colonnade, 
W hile on green turf made smooth without his care 
He wondered o’er its stripes of light and shade, 

And heard the dying day-breeze all the boughs pervade 






’T was thus in nature’s bloom and solitude 
He nursed his grief till nothing could assuage ; 
‘Twas thus his tender spirit was subdued, 
Till in life’s toils he could no more engage ; 
And his had been a useless pilgrimage, 

Had he been gifted with no sacred power, 
To send his thoughts to every future age ; 
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But he is gone where grief will not devour, 
Where beauty will not fade, and skies will never lower. 


To that bright world where things of earth appear 
Stript of false charms, my fancy often flies, 
To ask him there what life is happiest here ; 
And as he points around him and replies 
| With glowing lips, my heart within me dies, 
4 And conscience w hispers ofa dreadful bar, 
When in some scene where every beauty lies, 
A soft sweet pensiveness, begins to mar 
The joys of social life, and with its claims to war. pp. 197, 198. 


The concluding stanzas have not often been surpassed, 
whether considered as poetry, or as sober and sound advice to 
the unhappy victim of despondency. Our poet never forgot 
that he was a preacher too, or that to be a minister of Christ 
is something higher and nobler than to be the favorite of the 
muses. 





W ouldst thou from sorrow find a sweet relief? 
Or is thy heart oppressed with woes untold ? 
Balm wouldst thou gather from corroding grief? 
Pour blessings round thee like a shower of gold; 
‘Tis when the rose is wrapt in many a fold 
Close to its heart, the worm is wasting there 
Its life and beauty; not, when all unrolled, 
Leaf after leaf its bosom rich and fair 
sreathes freely its perfumes throughout the ambient air. 


Wake thou that sleepest in enchanted bowers, 
L.est these lost years should haunt thee on the night 
W ben death is waiting for thy numbered hours 
To take their swift and ever: isting flight ; 
Wake ere the earth-born charm unnerve thee quite, 
And be thy thoughts to work divine addressed; 
Do something—do it soon—with all thy might ; 
An angel's wing would droop tf long at rest, 
Ind God himself inactive were no longer biest. 


Some high or humble enterprise of good 

Conte mplate till it shall posses 8 thy mind, 

Become thy study, pastime, rest, and food, 

And kindle in thy heart a flame refined ; 

Pray Heaven for firmness thy hale soul to bind 

To this thy purpose—to begin, pursue, 

With thoughts all fixed and feelings purely kind, 

Strength to complete, and with delighi review, 
\nd grace to give the praise where al] is ever due. 


No good of worth sublime will heaven permit 
To light on man as from the passing air; 
The lamp of genius though by nature lit, 
If not protected, pruned, and fed with care, 
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Soon dies or runs to waste with fitful glare, 

Aud learning is a plant that spreads and towers 

Slow as Columbia's aloe, proudly rare, 

That ‘mid gay thousands with the suns and showers 
Of half'a century, grows alone before it flowers. 


Has immortality of name been given 
To them that idly worship hills and groves, 
And burn sweet incense to the queen of heaven? 
Did Newton learn trom fancy as it roves, 
To measure worlds and follow where each moves? 
Did Howard gain renown that shall not cease, 
By wanderings wild that nature’s pilgrim loves? 
Or did Paul gain heaven’s glory and its peace 
By musing o'er the bright and tranquil isles of Greece ? 


Beware lest thou from sloth, that would appear 
But lowliness of mind, with joy proclaim 
Thy want of worth; a charge thou couldst not hear 
From other lips, without a blush of shame, 
Or pride indignant; then be thine the blame, 
And make thyself of worth; and thus enlist 
The smiles of all the good, the dear to fame ; 
"Tis infamy to die and not be missed, 
Or let all soon forget that thou didst e’er exist. 


Rouse to some work of high and holy love, 
And thou an angel's happiness shalt know,— 
Shalt bless the earth while in the world above, 
The good begun by thee shall onward flow 
In many a branching stream, and wider grow ; 
The seed that in these few and fleeting hours, 
Thy hands unsparing and unwearied sow, 
Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers, 
And yield thee fruits divine in heaven’s immortal bowers. 
pp- 206—20%. 


In addition to the memoir and the poetic remains, the vol- 
ume before us is enriched with fourteen of the author’s pulpit 
discourses. We are not much in favor of multiplying post- 
humous volumes of sermons. Prepared often under the pres- 
sure of the various duties of a pastor, they are more or less 
imperfect as compositions, and better adapted to be preach- 
ed and heard, than printed and read; moreover, a ministers 
usefulness, even after his death, does not depend on the press. 
It depends more on his having stamped his own character 
upon those of other men while he lived, and thus prepared 
them to perpetuate his influence when he is gone to his re- 
ward ; and also on his thus having put into action by preach- 
ing the truth, a train of moral causes which shall operate till 
the end of time. We could name men, whose characters and 
preaching were such while they lived, as to be felt extensive- 
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ly and powerfully still ; and will continue to be felt, even long 
after their names are forgotten. Influence and usefulness 
depend much on a minister’s judicious and faithful use of his 
opportunities to touch the springs of action in other men ; to 
accomplish things to-day by the conversation or preaching of 
to-day. which shall be manifest hereafter by the consequen- 
ces; while the conversation is forgotten, or the sermon lies 
mouldering among his papers in some garret of his great- 
grand children. “We, in our capacity as Editors, are saying 
things periodically, which we have no expectation will go 
down to posterity. They do their office in giving direction 
to men’s opinions and conduct in the passing times, and that 
is all we expect of them. And thus if the preacher can 
print divine truth on men’s minds and hearts while he lives, 
and prepares “ living epistles of Christ,” which shall be known 
and read of all men, he will have reason to feel that the high- 
est ends of his effice are answered. 

In this connection we will say a word on what we conceive 
to be the comparative power of the pulpit and of the press. 
All things considered, we think the pulpit is the most pow- 
erful in the hands of most ministers. Every useful minister 
possesses some talents adapted to produce impressions on his 
hearers, and to do good, from Sabbath to Sabbath. But set 
many a minister to” writing for the press, and he is not at 
home in the employment. ‘He may labor as long and anx- 
iously to write five pages for a periodical magazine, as he 
would to prepare five sermons ; and after all not produce as 
much impression on the minds of two thousand readers of his 
printed matter, as he would produce by one good, plain, un- 
pretending sermon, on his congregation of five hundred. We 
think therefore, that no man who has a pulpit at his service 
any where, need feel that his usefulness is circumscribed for 
the want of the press. The pulpit is provided by the appoint- 
ment of God, for use by every commissioned ambassador of 
Christ. The press is an invention of man, and can be work- 
ed tu advantage by comparatively few. We say therefore 
with the poet: 


“ Go shepherd, tend thy flock; it is the flock 
For which thy Master shed his precious blood, 
Chiefly to it thy time and care devote : 

It love and feed; that when thy Master comes 
In righteousness to judge the quick and dead, 
Thou may’st rejoice with everlasting joy.” 


Some sermons are powerful, delivered by the author ; but 
print them, and they do not seem the same. On the other 
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hand, some sermons are rather uninteresting, as delivered by 
the author ; and are worth more printed than preached. Now 
and then, however, a preacher appears, who both writes good 
sermons and preaches them well. Such discourses have cha- 
racteristics which claim for them the more extended publicity 
of the press. They are profitable to the common reader, and 
are valuable as specimens to be studied by young ministers, 
as the young painter or sculptor studies the productions of the 
masters of his art. In this class we place the sermons of Mr. 
Wilcox, in the volume before us. 

The subjects of these discourses are the following :—Duty 
of ministers,—Divinity of Christ proved from his being the 
final Judge,—Devotedness to God,—Repentance,—Motives 
to early piety,—Influence of education,—Love to God,—The 
disconsolate christian,—Coming to Christ,— Willingness todie 
no evidence of preparation for death,—The hope of man,— 
Faith,—Forgetfulness of God,—The knowledge possessed by 
saints in heaven. 

The occasion on whiich the first was delivered, is one of 
peculiar interest to a young pastor. The recent establish- 
ment of the interesting relation between himself and his peo- 
ple; the responsibilities he has assumed; his hopes, fears, 
solicitudes ; the expectations of his congregation respecting 
the introductory sermons of their young pastor,—the oppres- 
sion of mind and feelings from all these, makes it more diffi- 
cult for a young minister to execute his own conceptions, and 
to answer his own wishes on such an occasion, than at perhaps 
any other period in the course of his ministry. ‘The sermon 
upon which we are remarking, we apprehend was written un- 
der some or all of the disadvantages we have named. It is 
still a good discussion of the subject presented in the text ; 
and developes many important principles, to be kept in mind 
both by ministers and people. 

The necessity of divine grace as a qualification to preach 
the gospel, is well represented in the second inference of this 
discourse. 


It is not by the might of genius, the riches of learning, or the charm of 
eloquence, nor by all ‘united, that men are qualified to be the messengers of 
Heaven to their fellow-sinners. What can all accomplish without the 
Spirit of God? Can they enable a minister to obtain that spiritual discern- 
ment of divine truth which he so much needs? Cau they render him happy 
in declaring this truth to others? Can they render him successful in the 
work? Ifthey can avail nothing in the few cases where they exist togeth- 
er, and in their eminence, they surely can avail nothing in the multitude 
of cases, where they are found but in part, or in but ahumble degree. You, 
brethren and friends, cannot expect that without much of the special assist- 
ance of God, any important good will result from the labors of him, who can 
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be at best but a feeble instrument of the divine will. If you look to your 
minister to build up this church, you will crush him with your expectations, 

and prepare for yourselves a sad disappointment. The ways of our Zion 
will mourn from one month to another, and year after year, because no new 

friends come to her solemn feasts. Let your eyes then be lifted to God. 
On him let all our hopes be fixed. Expect nothing from me, without con- 
stant prayer to God in my behalf. Let me derive encouragement in eve- 
ry labor, and support under every trial, from the assurance that you daily 
intercede with God, that I may ever enjoy the teachings and consolations 
of his Spirit. When in the retirement of the study I sit down to the in- 
vestigation of truth, to be proclaimed in your hearing, let me feel that you 
are praying forme. Let me feel it in the shining of heavenly light into 
my mind, and the kindling of heavenly love in my heart. O let me feel 
that an unction from the Holy One is poured out upon me, in answer to 
your united and fervent supplications. When I come to this house of God 
to declare his word, let me feel that the way is prepared before me by the 
prayers of my people. ‘Then may we both look for the blessing of God 
upon our services. pp. 226, 227. 


The second of these discources is a first rate specimen of 
scriptural preaching ; that is, the full disclosure of the testi- 
mony of God’s word on a given subject; which at every step 
in the progress of discussion produces the impression on the 
mind of the hearer or reader, not, ‘ thus thinks and reasons the 
preacher,’ but “ thus saith the Lord.” We rise from the read- 
ing of this discourse, with the reflections, how full and satis- 
factory is the testimony of the scriptures to the Deity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ: and how well the faithful searcher of the 
scriptures is rewarded in the abundance and clearness in which 
evidence is disclosed, upon the great and fundamental truths 
of religion. In constructing an argument on a religious doc- 
trine, nothing satisfies the mind of a preacher like the testimo- 
ny of the scriptures ; and nothing “ tells on the conscience” of 
the hearer, like this. We regard this discourse also as a good 
specimen of the way of preaching a doctrine practically. The 
humble and tender spirited christian can hardly tail of having 
his feelings, as a believer in a divine Savior, strengthened ; 
and his steps in the christian course quickened ; and of being 
prepared to enter deeply into the feelings of Paul, when, with 
his eye of faith on the Lord Jesus, he said, “I know in whom 
{ have believed.” 

The concluding reflections are adapted to lead the hearer 
forward to eternal things, and to compel him to feel. To the 
mind of a candid and considerate unitarian, there are addres- 
sed some powerful appeals in the first reflection. 


The divinity of Christ will not be denied at the day of judgiment. 

Though many may deny it in this life, whi'e he is pouring down bles- 
sings upon the earth, in the character of a Redeemer and Intercessor, will 
they be able to do it when he shall appear as the Judge of the quick and 
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the dead? Though the pride of false philosophy and a hatred of the light 
may, at present, lead men to reject all the evidence derived from the di- 
vine titles, and divine attributes, and divine works of Christ, as the Creator 
of all things and the Savior of a lost world, will it always be thus? Will 
it be thus when he comes to bring all things to their destimed consummation, 
and to judge the world which he died to save? If to have made the princi- 
palities and powers of heaven, to have spread out the sky as a molten look- 
ing-glass, and to have laid the foundations of the earth amid the song 
and shouts of all the morning stars, will not convince men of the divinity of 
Christ, will they not be convinced when he shal} come in the clouds of hea- 
ven with power and great glory, and al} the holy angels with him, to reward 
his saints and render vengeance to his enemies, and doom the earth and 
the works that are therein tc be burnt up? If they see no evidence of this 
truth, while all things are subsisting by him in grand and peaceful order, 
while he preserves suns and planets in their course, bears the earth for- 
ward throngh its daily and yearly changes, and holds the ocean in the hol- 
low of his hand, will they see none when he shall rend the heavens and 
come down, and the stars shall be quenched in the flood of glory around 
him, the earth shall be stopt in its course, the elements shall melt around 
him, the mountains flow down at his presence, the sea shrink away, and 
every island flee out of its place? If they can discover nothing divine in the 
Son of God, as he expires on the cross amid the sympathetic changes of na- 
ture, the fading sun, the rending rocks, and the opening graves, will they 
discover none, when, awful in majesty, he takes the throne of judgment 
amid the convulsions of a dissolving universe? Will they then see any oc- 
casion for looking up to him, and saying with contemptuous mockery, “Save 
thyself, and come down, and we will believe?” When they hear the voice 
of the Son of God, calling upon the great congregation of the dead to rise 
and come to judgment, will they be able to persuade themselves that they 
hear only the voice of a man like one of themselves? And when they be- 
hold the work of judgment proceed till the last sentence is pronounced on 
the divided multitude, can they believe it to be any being but God, who is 
thus measuring out the rewards and punishments of eternity, and fixing the 
destiny ofa world of immortals? When they behofd the King of Zion riding 
on his chariot of clouds to the New Jerusalem, with all his redeemed child- 
ren shouting “ Hosanna to the Son of David! Hosanna in the highest!’ 

“Lift up your heads, ye everlasting gates,and the King of glory shall come in” 
will it be necessary to bring any more arguments to keep men from strip 

ping him of his divine honors? No, brethren, we shall have to plead for the 
Son of God no more; he will arise, and plead for himself with the terrors 
and glories of the last day, till every knee shall bow to him, and every 
tongue confess that he is Lord to the glory of Godthe Father. pp. 240, 


241. 


On the disclosures of the deeds “ both of the just and the 
unjust,” at the last day, we find some interesting observations. 


It may be asked, if the infinite knowledge of their Judge can afford 
christians any comfort in the expectation that their sins, even the most 
secret, will be disclosed. The concern manifested by some christians at 
the thought of such a disclosure, and that trembling interest with which 
they endeavor to limit the meaning of the divine declarations, “ that every 
work shall be brought into judgment, with every secret thing,whether it be 
good or whether it be evil’ —and—* the secrets of all hearts shall be re- 
vealed,” can be accounted for on no other ground, but that of an erroneous 
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epinion respecting the design and effect of this universal disclosure, so far 
as it relates to them. Deeply impressed by a sense of their vileness in 
the sight of God, they may not be able to rid themselves of the idea, that 
such a disclosure must bring upon them the scorn and derision of the un- 
godly, particularly of those who in this life were accustomed to regard 
them as eminent saints. This they suppose, would fill them with such ; 


shame and confusion, as would be inconsistent with a state of perfect hap- F 
piness. But when christians consider that their judge will not publish their , 
sins to give them pain, or to condemn them; but to magnify the wonders 


of his own redeeming mercy in the eyes of the whole universe of intelligent 
beings, why should not their distress be turned into joy ? Should they not 
rejoice to see their Savior honored to their own confusion? 

What if the impenitent of their acquaintance do behold their secret sins ? 
They will also behold their secret repentance. What if they do behold 
them stript of their own righteousness? they will also behold them cloth- 
ed in the perfect righteousness of Christ. What if they behold them 
speechless? they will see their Savior and Judge open his lips and plead for 
them. ‘I was an hungered and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty and ye 
gave me drink ; I was a stranger and ye took me in.” 

Well then may christians rejoice, though with trembling humility, in 
view of the infinite knowledge of Christ. pp. 242, 243. 


The third sermon is a good specimen of that kind of preach- 
ing, which leaves on the heart and conscience convictions of 
deficiencies in past life; of something more to be done ; of the 
necessity of higher attainments in grace ; and connected with 
these convictions, a desire to enter the closet, approach the 
footstool of divine mercy, and seek forgiveness and assistance. 
That is a good sermog which produces such effects as these. 
The following extract is worthy of frequent perusal, as indi- 
cating the duty of the christian to seek the advancement of 
the kingdom of Christ in this world. 


But he takes a peculiar delight in the enlargement and glory of that 
reign of righteousness and peace through Jesus Christ, established in this 
fallen world. This delight, pure in kind, and great in measure, is also uni- 
form in duration. It does not burst into a flame at one time, and die away 
into nothingness at another. The interest that he takes in the success of 
divine truth, the spread of the gospel, and the conversion of sinners, is not 
a transient passion, but an abiding principle. It does not rise to enthusi- 
asm to day, and sink into indifference to-morrow. It is not a paroxysm of 
feeling, that works up his mind to the sudden resolution of making sacrifices 
ef which he soon repents, and entering upon undertakings in which he soon 
comes to a stand. It is not the occasional fervor of a heated imagination, 
under the influence of which he for a while sees visions of glory in the pros- 
pects of Zion, and seems to be looking for the new heavens and earth to 
burst upon his view, and afterwards shuts his eyes in sleep, or turns them 
away from these coming realities,to cast them on the fleeting shadows around 
him. It is a light of the mind and a warmth of the heart blended in one 
steady flame, which leads his eye onward continually to the future enlarge- 
ment and beauty of the church, and keeps it fixed on these objects, with 
the calm expectation of faith in the promise ofan immutable God. This en- 
during interest in the prosperity of Zion, enters so deeply into al! his habits 
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of thinking and feeling and acting, and is so much a constituent part of his 

character, as to become his own interest. Inthe daily supplications of his 
closet and his family, and in his constant breathings of silent devotion, he 
remembers in intimate connection with his desires for blessings on himself, 
lie always remembers, to pray that the kingdom of his divine Savior may 
come in the fulness of its extent and glory. To hasten its coming, he is 
steadfast in the systematic employment of the means that Heaven has put 
into his hands. His labors and charities have the regular flow of smooth 
and peaceful streams sent forth from a perennial fountain. Thus in all 
that he does for the good of the church, there is a consistent uniformity, 


which could een eed from no other source but the deep interest of unfail 
ing love. pp. 254, 255. 


The fourth sermon is a discussion of the doctrine that “ al] 
true repentance springs from a clear view of God.” We must 
make but a single extract,—the concluding paragraph on the 
sinner in heaven. To quote all the beauties of Wilcox’s ser- 
mons would be to reprint the sermons entire. This passage 
furnishes a good correction of the erroneous ideas of senti- 
mental religionists, on the nature of religious enjoyment, and 
on the happiness of the heavenly state. 


Were an unsanctified being to steal unseen into the midst of heaven's 
holy worshippers, his own sense of unfitness for their enjoyment would 
betray him there; he would throw off the mask and stand exposed to every 
eye; and though his presence should suspend the songs of the happy my- 
riads around him, there would be no need that all heaven should rise to 
cast him out; no need that every eye should look to the insulted throne 
for sudden wrath to blaze forth against him; no need that every voice 
should call for his banishment; his own conscience would pass the sen 
tence on himself, and he would feel in his inmost soul the necessity of its 
immediate execution. Ife would himself hurry away from a world where 
** Holiness to the Lord” is written on every object, and where “ Holy, ho- 
ly, holy, Lord God of Hosts” is sung and echoed and re-echoed by all the 
companies of pure and blessed spirits. p- 282, 


The reader may compare this extract with a passage in the 
“ Religion of Taste,” beginning at the eighty-fourth stanza. 

The fifth discourse we should like to see in the form of a 
tract, for the benefit of youth: as being a comprehensive de- 
scription of the motives to early piety. “The death-bed scene, 
(pp. 294, 295,) is a very impressive one, happily introduced, 
and adapted to fasten upon the.heart the counsels of the whole 
discourse. Facts which illustrate divine truth are of great 
importance in sermons. The providences of God often give a 
solemn and arousing emphasis to the instructions of his word. 
And they deserve more attention and use in the pulpit than 
they have. We by no means advocate story-telling in the pul- 
pit. But we think that well chosen facts, properly introduced, 
and of a serious and impressive character, may be of great use 
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in fastening more didactic instructions upon the minds of hear- 
ers. Some preachers, it is true, can safely give themselves 
more latitude in this thing, than most others. Such men as 
Rowland Hill, Dr. Backus, “ Father Mills,” and Mr. Hallock, 
can say things in the pulpit which not one man in a hundred 
could say to good effect, without their peculiar character and 
habits of mind. Still every preacher can interweave facts of 
a purely serious character into his discourses, which shall ve 
of powerful effect. Every minister would find benefit to him- 
self and his hearers, from keeping on his table a fact-book,—a 
much better article, by the way, than a common-place-book,— 
in which he might note every day, something which will be of 
| use in the illustrations of the pulpit. Some hearers will per- 
ceive and remember a thought which is illustrated by a fact, 
when without any such means to fix their attention, they may 
not understand it, or remember it for an hour. 

The sixth discourse is an interesting collection of considera- 
tions for parents who have before them the great work of 
forming young minds and characters. ‘Though the author was 
not himself a parent, he contemplated the subject of religious 
education with the eye of a faithful and anxious minister; and 
he has in this discourse gathered around a young immortal, 
circumstances of high interest, and pointed forward to possi- 
bilities, on the one hand pleasant, on the other painful, which 
are likely to make a parent think and feel much on his own 
responsibilities, and the momentous destinies of his children. 

The seventh discourse, on love to God, is a good specimen 
of doctrinal preaching, divested of the abstractness into 
which we have known some preachers fall, in discussing this 
subject. It is here exhibited in the simple practical form in 
which the Scriptures present it. 

The eighth, on the disconsolate christian, is an interesting 
discourse, On an important and somewhat difficult subject. 
The author is here on ground where he had more than com- 
mon measures of experience; as appears from some of his 
letters in the memoir, and as we happen to know from some 
acquaintance with him. He has discussed the subject as ex- 
tensively as it could be done 1n a single discourse. We cannot 
help wishing however, that he had given it his attention and 
his pen for a year, rather than a week ; and prepared aseries of 
essays upon its different branches, adapted for use by private 
christians of the particular class contemplated in the discourse. 
From the close of this discourse turn, if the reader please, 
: the concluding stanzas of the poem on the Religion of 

‘aste. 


The physical causes of that peculiar depression and dark- 
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ness under which christians suffer, many times, need to be bet- 
ter understood than they are. Baxter, Thomas Hooker, Rogers, 
and a few others, have written some upon it; but a book i is 
wanted which shall cast still more light upon the subject. 

It cannot be doubted that this state of mind sometimes ari- 
ses from causes which are unaccountable ; and in such cases 
it is a pure calamity, just as much as visitation by a bodily 
disease would be. Baxter has a remark somewhere like this, 
in reference to persons in such a state, that “ they need the 
prescriptions of a physician, before they can derive much be- 
nefit from the counsels of a minister.” We have seen such,— 
even “refusing to be comforted ;” and to persuade away their 
doubts and gloom was like endeavoring to persuade away the 
moody melancholy of a deranged man. A singular dexterity 
is also sometimes acquired by such persons, in explaining how 
feelings apparently indicating the presence of grace in the 
heart, might have arisen in some other way than in the exer- 
cise of grace And we never have seen this peculiar and 
soul-torturing dexterity exercised more powertully, and to 
more affecting purpose, than at one period of his life by Mr. 
Wilcox himself. 

On the other hand, it is undoubtedly true that in a far 
greater number of instances, deep depression and destitution 
of religious enjoyment arise from causes in which the con- 
science is concerned ; and should lead the subject of them 
to very close self-examination and humility beforeGod. And 
we apprehend that in such an examination, many of this class 
of persons will discover, among other things, that in doubting 
of their own piety, and talking of their doubts to others, they 
have had some very subtle and sinful operations of self-com- 
placency going forward in the secret chambers of their hearts ; 
that they have even argued against themselves to other christ- 
ians, at some times, for the sake of the gratification of listen- 
ing to arguments in their favor. 

‘We speak of causes in which the conscience is concerned. 
Neglect of some known christian duties; the formal and 
profitless performance of others ; engagement in some soul- 
absorbing pursuit, which interferes with living near to God ; 
intimacy. and intercourse with society the spirit of which is 
secular, perhaps fashionable and averse to religious things ; 
and other similar causes we might name, make it a matter of 
course, that sinful presumption or painful perplexity will mark 
the exercises of the mind and heart. Our own experience on 
this subject, so far as it has extended, together with the ac- 
quaintance we have had with some,—we trust real christians, 
—engaged with great interest in the pursuits of science, lit- 
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erature, or taste, convinces us, that the life, power, and com- 
forts of religion are as often and as effectually hindered in 
such pursuits, as in those of honor, gain, or pleasure. The 
case of the devoted Martyn was perhaps an exception,—and 
a very happy one—to this remark. But as a usual fact, how 
few professing christians, comparatively, who are eminent in 
learning and the learned professions, seem to be prosperous 
and happy christians. We are aware that we have touched 
upon a delicate point here ; but we deem it a serious one, de- 
manding close and anxious consideration, and much watch- 
fulness and prayer. © 

The ninth sermon presents, in the introduction, an example 
of the advantage of bringing together scripture conversation. 


The service enjoined by the scribes and Pharisees, is here represented 
as a miserable bendage, while that of Christ isa happy freedom; and the 
text is an affectionate and earnest invitation, to leave their service for 
his, on account of this difference. ‘ Go not after them,” says the compas- 
sionate Redeemer, according to the full import of this invitation, ‘* Go not 
after them, for they bind heavy burdens, and grievous to be borne, and 
jay them on men’s shoulders; but they themse ‘Ives will not move them with 
one of their fingers’’—‘* but come unto me all ye that labor, and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest; take my yoke upon you and learn of me, 
for | am meek and Jowly in heart; and ye shall find rest unto your souls; 
for my yoke is easy and my burden is light.” p. 387. 


We conceive it a prime qualification in a preacher to know 
how to use scripture ; not in the way of dull and accumulated 
quotation, but so as to cast light upon the subject in hand ; to 
show the richness of the bible in its instructions on ev ery point 
of doctrine and duty ; and without any far-fetched interpreta- 
tions, to produce in the hearer the feeling that he never before 
understood the text so well, or knew so much of the testimony 
of the scriptures, on the subject in hand. Mr. Wilcox mani- 


festly studied his bible much and attentively. His use of 


scripture is the result of inquiry for the plain, natural meaning 
of its language, and is uniformly apposite and impressive. 

The closing scene of the christian’s life is beautifully delli- 
neated in the following passages. 


What on earth can compare with the peace of the christian, when with 
the world receding from his view and heaven opening before him, he 
breathes out his spirit in aspirations of confiding love into the arms of his 
almighty Redeemer, and in the full uninterrupted light of his countenance. 
Like the peace of all nature after a storm,—when the winds are hushed, 
and the woods and waves are still, and the clouds are gone, and the sun 
shines down from a serene sky upon a serene world,—such is the rest of 
thechristian after this tumultuous life isover. When ashipwrecked mari- 
ner is rescued from a watery grave by some kind friend, how sweet is the 
LO 
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rest that he enjoys as he leans on his deliverer, and looks from the shore 
over the wide waste, and feels firm ground under him, while he hears the 
billows roar, and sees them dash at his feet in vain,—such is the rest that 
the believer enjoys as he leans on his almighty Savior, and from thie 
verge of eternity looks back over this tempestuous world. But the chief 
rest of the christian is in the midst of the paradise that is above. Thcre 
it is consummated—perfect in nature, everlasting in duration. pp. 348,349. 


The tenth discourse would make another valuable tract. It 
gives a serious and instructive discussion of a subject, often 
trying to the feelings of a faithful minister, in attending upon 
the sick and dying. ‘The willingness of many to die, spring- 
ing “ from the influence of disease ; from philosophic pride ; 
from the melancholy of worldly ig’ Reka nt; from the un- 
warranted consolation of friends ; from spiritual stupidity ; 
and from religious error ;’ 1s justly described ; and the author 
manifests an intimate acquaintance with the workings of the 
human heart, and the various forms of self-deception on this 
subject, which men practice. We cannot forbear quoting the 
first reflection entire, and commending it to the special con- 
sideration of those who seem to expect ministers and private 
christians to tell them that their departed friends are in heaven, 
—on the sole fact, asserted in such vague and doubtful terms, 
‘they were resigned,” or “ willing to dic.” 


Great caution is necessary in speaking of the evidences of preparation for 
death. Ifthrough the influence of sympathy for the bereaved, or from any 
other cause, we allow ourselves to speak of any thing as an evidence of 
such preparation, when the gospel decides that it is not, we may do much 
towards deceiving our fe gor men to their ruin; and we ourselves by this 
practice may at le neth be deceived in like manner. It is a practice which 
sets up a wrong uel for men to judge themselves by; and remove 
the right one out of sight. It puts darkness for light, and light for dark- 
ness. It tends to make men live at ease in sin, with the expectation that 
charity will find some thing in the circumstances of their death, on which 
to build a hope of their happiness. It makes them forget the necessity 
of repentance and faith, by showing them how easily the want of these 
in the dying hour can be overlooked. When the opinion is circulated, tha 
this man and that have made a happy exchange of worlds, merely becaus 

they were willing to die, or on any other unscriptural ground, mi ny are 
more ready to receive wrong impressions, than they are to receive rieht 
ones from the reading and the preaching of the gospel. It m: ay be asked, 
if we can have the cruelty to tell the mourning, that their departed friend 
gave little or no evidence of being prepared to leave the worid. No—we 
cannot. And it can hardly ever be our duty to do it. But, on the contra- 
ry, it cannot be our duty to tell the mourning, that their de ‘parte d friend 
cave evidence of being fitted for heave n, when he did not. It is ‘ar better 
to be silent on this subject, in their presence, than to speak only to de- 
ceive them. We had better say nothing, than to say that which will not 
bear the test of God’s word. We cannot be too careful on all occasions, 
to produce or to deepen the impression, that men give evidence of prepara- 
tion for death, just so far as they give evidence of having renounced the 
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sins, and put their trust in Christ, and no further. Show me proof of a 
man’s penitence and faith: and the gospel bids me hope for him, and com- 
fort his friends with this hope. But te 1] me mere ly of a man’s willingness 
to die; and the gospel bids me say nothing, till I have inquired for the 
reason of this willingness. If it be that given in the text, or one like holiness, 
there is scriptural ground for strong hope and rich consolation. pp. 363, 364. 


To those who are calculating on a death-bed preparation 
for heaven, we would specially recommend an attentive read- 
ing of the concluding reflection of this discourse. 


‘he true preparation for death is one that is to be made in life. Prepa- 
ration for any event is something to be done previous to the event itself: 
It is absurd to talk of a man’s preparing for death when he is actually dy- 
ing. ‘There is not the least proof from the bible, or in the nature of things, 
that the event which dissolves the union between the soul and the body, 
produc es a radical change in the moral character. What is there, what 
can there be, in the passage through the dark valley, to take the affections 
at once from objects, on which they have been fixe .d for years, and fix them 
on objects as different from these, as heaven is from earth? Can it be be- 
lieved that the man, whose last accents in this world are, ** Gold, thou art 
my portion,” will be prepared to say the moment after, as he awakes in 
eternity, ‘* Whom have I in heaven, O God, but thee?” Will the man 
whose supreme object in life has been to lay up treasures on earth, 
find himself, the moment after death, in full possession of that inhe ritance 
which is incorruptible and undefiled, and which fadeth not away? Wal! 
the man, who has drunk, all his days, and drunk deep, at the polluted stream 
of this world’s s pleasure, be pre pared as soon as he dies, to drink of that pure 
river of bliss, flowing from the throne of God and the Lamb? Will the 
man who, during all his mortal life, has loved the praise of men more than 
the praise of God, find himself the moment after death standing and bow- 
ing with the adoring hosts of heaven, and ready to cast down his crown 
with theirs, and take up their song of * Blessing and honor and glory and 
power unto Him that sitteth on the » throne ’ and tothe Lamb that was slain? 

In short, my hearers, will they that are unjust through life and in death, be 
righteous afterwards? Or will the y be unjust still? Will the filthy here be 
holy hereafter? Or will they be filthy still? Let the word of God decide. 


pp. 365, 366. 


The eleventh sermon, we should suppose, and from some cir- 
cumstances we presume, was written under the impression of 
the sublime and awful scenes described by the author, (pp. 75, 
76) as witnessed by himself, among the White Mountains, Au- 
gust 28, 1826. ‘The sermon will be read with more interest 
in connection with the letter referred to. We make a single 
extract from the sermon. 


Were our path through life always over firm and smooth ground, cover 
ed with flowers, we should dance along in the giddiness of present plea- 
sure, and lose sight of the eternity at the end. We should forget that we 
are pilgrims and strangers, having here no continuing city, but passing 
quickly through this wilderness to another country. Were there no therns 
on our pillow. we should sleep life away, without any labor for rest beyond 
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the grave. God disturbs our peace here, to draw our hearts and desires 
to eternal peace hereafter. He breaks our plans for earthly happiness, to 
fit us for the perfect happiness of heaven. He follows us with disappoint- 

ment after disappointment, from one year to another, to wean our affec- 
tions from things below, and fix them on thingsabove. While in this sub- 
lunary vale we build and rebuild upon the sand, he throws down n again and 
again, to lift our thoughts to the skies, there to build on everlasting rock. 

Often does he make the earth appear to us like a desert, that our eyes may 
be raised with delight to the glories of heaven, as on the barren plains and 
mountains of Arabia the way-worn pilgrim looks above the desolate earth, 
and gazes with solemn, silent rapture on the lights of the firmament. p. 379. 


The twelfth discourse is one of the best in the volume, and 
one of the most practical discourses on faith with which we 
have ever been acquainted. ‘The subject is an extensive one, 
and the discourse is rather an outline of it, than a full discus- 
sion; but still it is an outline divested of the dryness of state- 
ment; and adapted to instruct, quicken, and encourage the 
sincere and humble believer. 

The thirteenth is a discriminating discussion of a subject on 
which unconverted persons, ge nerally , deceive themselves 
very deeply. After an ingenious and conscience-stirring exhi- 
bition of the truth of the case with those who “ forget God,” 
the author brings all to bear, with peculiar force, upon the 
class of persons described, in the concluding address. We 
cannot quote it. 

The concluding discourse is appropriate to its place in the 
volume, as carrying the reader forward to the scenes of the 
heavenly state. The object of raising the christian above the 
world and stimulating him to greater activity in the duties of 
holiness, by the discussion of such subjects as this, is one which 
should be sought, more than we apprehend it is, by many 
preachers. . This was one secret of the exalted and heavenly 
minded piety of Baxter. The satisfaction of lively hope will 
aid the increase of the christian in holiness, as well as the im- 
pressions produced by truths and duties which have their more 
direct application to the conscience. ‘The concluding re- 
marks on “the glorious destiny of the children of God in eter- 
nity,” are impressive and beautiful. 


Following them in thought beyond the bounds of earth and time, and far 
along the ages of their immortal state, we behold them tracing with an an- 
gel’s pen the characters of truth stamped on every part ofthe great volume 
of the unive rse; and while eternity pours in its light from eve ry quarter 
we behold them rising higher and higher in the know ledge of God, as well 
as advancing from one degree of grace to another, and from glory to glory. 
For the sake of illustration, let us suppose that one of the patriarchs of the 
infant world, after having received a revealed account of the recent birth 
of time and the creation of the heavens and earth. and after having obtain- 
ed all the knowledge within the reach of the wisest and best of men of his 
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generation—let us suppose that he had then been made immortal here be- 
low in the full possession of all his powers, and had been carried forward 
from one generation to another, down to the present, and had gathered 
from each all that man could gather, respecting the works and the ways 
of the Most High, and were now in possession of the whole, with what ad- 
miration should we behold him—and how like an angel’s flight would 
seem to us his future course, amid scenes continually multiplying and bright- 
ening into the glories of the millennium, and onward to the consummation 
of all sublunary things. But how soon do we lose sight of this man’s ex- 
altation, when we look at that ef the man who has lived as long, or a 
thousand times as long, in that world which is in the highest sense full of 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea,—and where that 
knowledge is increased continually by the many bright and burning spirits. 
that fly to and fro through the universe,—and where Divine Wisdoin lifteth 
up her voice in the streets of gold, and crieth at the openings of the pearly 
gates, and in the chief place of concourse for saints and angels before the 
throne of heaven,—and where there is no need of the sun or the moon, for 
the Lord God and the Lamb are the light and the glory forever. When we 
look at a mountain, whose summit is among the clouds, we feel within us an 
expanding and elevating emotion ; but how would this feeling be strength- 
ened, were we to behold it continually growing wider and rising higher. 
And it is a glorious sight to behold an intelligent being rescued from the 
dominion and the condemnation of sin, and from the ruins of a burning 
world, and set down on the shores of immortality; but how is glory in- 
ereased, when we behold him moving forward in an endless course of im. 
provement—growing wiser and holier and happier—his crown ever bright- 
ening, and his voice and his harp sounding sweeter and louder in the high 
praises of eternity. pp. 429, 430. 


The doctrinal views of Mr. Wileox were decidedly evan- 
gelical; or rather we would call them biblical. He evident- 
ly had formed his creed, and laid the foundation for all his 
preaching, in the patient, serious, and prayerful study of ‘ the 
book of God,”—the only way in which divine truth can be 
ascertained, and a system of christian faith formed. 

The style of our author, with few exceptions, is a very good 
one for the pulpit. He studied style more than many minis- 
ters : not however for any other purpose than that of present- 
ing divine truth to the mind with clearness and impressive- 
ness. We discover no effort to be elegant, or great, or senti- 
mental, or striking. His paragraphs and pages present the 
simple and elevated thoughts and feelings of his own breast, 
as influenced by “high truth.” He expresses one powerful 
and beautiful conception after another, in a manner indica- 
ting a mind and heart full of his subject, and occupied with 
something more important than consulting how he shall ring 
them out well, in sounding sentences. His poetical studies 
had a good influence on his manner of thinking and writing. 
And to say in one sentence what we think of him, as a writer 
and preacher, we believe that we do not go beyond truth and 
the opinion of good judges of preaching, when we place him 
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among the first class in our country, of the present genera- 
tion. 

The editor expresses an apprehension, “ that there will be 
some disappointment among those who shall peruse this vol- 
ume, after having heard some of the sermons from the lips of 
the writer.” The apprehension is natural; but there is much 
less reason for it in the present case than in many others. 
Mr. Wilcox had sterling excellencies in the matter as well 
as manner of his preaching. We heard him deliver some 
of the discourses in this volume,—and though in _ read- 
ing them, we have missed “the sweet voice, the emphatic 
pronunciation, the eloquence of look and gesture,” we still 
find on the pages, the solid matter, the powerful conceptions, 
the thorough reasoning, the graphic delineation, which, after 
all, had most to do with the production of impression, in their 
public delivery. 

We speak of the editor. We conclude, of course, that the 
book had one. His modesty, however, has kept out of sight 
his name, and allusion to circumstances which could have 
pointed the reader to him. We like this. A hidden biogra- 
pher shows good sense; and manifests a wish to have the 
reader acquainted with the subject, rather than with himself. 
We proffer him our thanks,—and presume that in this we 
speak the feelings of many.—for his labors in preparing for 
the public eye so valuable a volume as the Remains of Mr. 


Wilcox. 


Arr. [V.—Review or Prirxkin’s Pourricat anp Civirt Histor, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A Political and Civil His story of the United States of America, from the 
Year 1763, tothe Close of the Administration of President W ‘ashingeton, in 
March, 1797: including a summary view of the Political and Civil State 
of the North American Colonies prior to that period. by Timorny Pit 
KIN. In two volumes. New-Haven; Hezekiah Howe and Durrie & 
Peck. 828. 8vo. pp. 528 and 539. $5 in boards. 


Tuts book is what the title imports,—*“a political and civil 
history,” with no more of bloody battles and military move 
ments than is just requisite to a connected chain of events and 
a proper exhibition of the causes by which they were produced 
For this reason, among others which we may subsequently spe 
cify, we profess ourselves highly gratified with the work. 

In the days of our youth—that period when the senses and 
the imagination clamour for indulgence. and a chivalrous spiri! 
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bears sway—we delighted supremely in the animated sketches 
of daring adventure and deadly contest. The wars which 
grew out of the French revolution were then raging ; and the 
weekly paper which came reeking with its crimson details, 
was eagerly seized and voraciously devoured. Its most sangui- 
nary scene swere thrice scanned over before we could slee DP; 
and thrice dreamt over before we awoke. Those marches 
too, and battles and conquests of “ Alexander the Great !” 
how they riveted the attention and engrossed the soul. But 
those days are now with the years beyond the flood ; and glad 
are we to see them no more, so far as this predilection is con- 
cerned. What did we then know, or care to know, of the 
causes and mighty consequences of these dread encounters ? 
Just nothing at all. It was excitement which we sought ;— 
excitement, ‘alas! bearing but too sad a resemblance to that 
for which the Romans crowded around the arena of their gla- 
diators, for which the Spaniards now throng their bull fights ; 
the English their boxing matches; and the whole civilized 
world, their tra gic theatres. 

How far the history of our own experience in this matte 
may be a true index to that of other minds, is rather for our 
readers than for us to decide. But it certainly affords us no 
little satisfaction to be conscious of the transformation, and 
now to experience a delight in tracing the causes and the 
consequences of great and violent changes of power, which 
if not quite so exhilarating, i is far more rational, humane, per- 
manent, and productive ‘of practical benefit. For, sure we 
are, that a philosophic acquaintance with such causes and 
consequences, Is linmeasur: ibly more important to man in eve- 
ry condition except that of the soldier, than a mere knowledge 
of what transpires on the field of blood. 

Conquests are worthless if the arts of peace are unknown. 
We need to know, not only “ how fields are won,” but what 
led to the necessity of winning them, and how the acquisi- 
tion is to be rendered permanent and useful. ‘This is to be 
taught only by political and civil (including moral) history. 
This branch of the science of man teaches us the conduct 
of statesmen and other personages of influence who mould 
the character and sway the destinies of nations. Here we 

e the causes which render a people wise, virtuous, brave, 
patriotic, and happy. And here we trace from their embryo 
those plants of moral poison that fill a nation’s atmosphere 
with pestilence, and fit them for that ruin which military his- 
tory may attribute tonothing but the sword. We see the arts 
of ambitious, wicked, and selfish men; and learn how to 
cuard against them. We see also the wisdom of virtuous 
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sages, and learn how to profit by their counsels, if not to fill 
their places in the hour of need. We learn also more cor- 
rectly to appreciate the relative merits of men in different de- 
partments of public service. Military history teaches us to 
despise the coward or the imbecile commander, and to exe- 
crate the traitor. But political history not unfrequently leads 
us more deeply to despise or execrate the men who appoint 
such commanders, or who bind them by absurd instructions, 
or who fail to supply them with the requisite means. 

It is this kind of history, too, which teaches how wise in- 
stitutions are formed and fostered,—how colonies may be 
planted aright and cherished aright, till they grow up into a 
mighty and happy nation,—and how liberty may be achieved, 
preserved, and improved. It shows us how intimately con- 
nected are the various institutions of a State as regards their 
polity. Monarchy in the State produces monarchy in the 
Church ; and so monarchy in the Church is conducive to the 
same in the State, and quite as perilous to political freedom. 
On the other hand ; let enlightened republicanism prevail in 
the Church, as was the fact with our puritan ancestors, and it 
will gradually pervade all the minor institutions, and thorough- 
ly imbue the spirit, of a whole people; and remaining uncheck- 
ed, will finally shape the civil government itself, after having 
first prepared the way, in the best possible manner for the tem- 
perate and permanent enjoyment of sorich a blessing. 

It is sufficiently manifest throughout our colonial annals, 
not merely that we should be a free people, but that we should 
one day attain our independence. This the court of England 
saw at an early period ; and thenceforward, never ceased to 
chide our aspirings to that result—aspirings, indeed, of which 
our ancestors were not themselves distinctly conscious, and 
which they honestly disavowed. The plant, whose early ger- 
mination was so noxious to the jealous eye of oppression, but 
whose leaves under God are for the healing of the nations, was 
sown in the hearts and nurtured by the institutions of the Pil- 
grims. 

It was the spirit and tendency of such a community which 
monarchy dreaded, and not any specific act or definite purpose 
of revolt. But though it was early seen whereto these things 
would grow, it was seen just one day too late. England had 
driven away her puritans, and suffered them to take refuge on 
our shores. They survived the treachery of the pilot and the 
severities of cold and famine. The savages did not kill them. 
Happily for us and the world, the step was irretrievable. Had 
Britain designed us for permanent and servile colonies, she 
should never have suffered a puritan to set foot on our soil, nor 
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any thing but prelacy to rearan altar on our shores. The sa- 
gacious and imperious Elizabeth attended to this matter as re- 

arded her own Virginia. And after her the despotic Charles 
{I. declared, that he considered episcopacy a greater support 
to his throne than even a standing atmy. 

In this connection, we feel compelled in duty to add, what 
the light of reason and history admonishes us to believe, that 
should our republican church polity be supplanted, this event 
will be at once the dark presage and the cause of a like disas- 
ter to the State. 

But to return: In this kind of history we are likewise more 
thoroughly instructed in the deep and dark mysteries of human 
nature. ‘To Jearn human nature is by common consent one 
chief object for which we study history at all. In this respect, 
there is scarcely any comparison between the facilities aflord- 
ed by this species and that which treats mainly of wars and 
fightings. Here we occasionally see the chicanery, the false- 
hood, the faithlessness of men high in office and sacred in 
function, in a manner and to an extent almost incredible. <A 
passage which we may give in our extracts for another pur- 
pose, will serve for an illustration of this remark. The princi- 
ples which appear often to guide diplomatists, are such as 
would stamp with indelible infamy the man who should apply 
them in the transactions of private life. True, it is no very 
pleasant path to learn the dark paths of our frail nature; but 
still itis but tooneedful to a right view and a safe improvement. 
We should also add, that such is not the character of all pub- 
lic men nor such the rules of all diplomatists. Very honora- 
ble and pleasing examples are found of the “ faithful among 
the faithless.” 

Here, too, we may mark the providence of God in a manner 
as instructive and grateful to the devout mind, if not so sur- 
prising, as in the more violent concussions of hostile powers. 
This is especially true with regard to long portions of history, 
viewed in their whole connection and relative dependance. 
We know of nothing in the compass of profane history so well 
fitted to call forth the admiring gratitude of the Christian and 
the philanthropist as the long train of causes from the perse- 
cution of our pilgrim fathers down to the grand result, the 
complete acheivemnt of American liberty, with all its brilliant 
prospects of good to us and the whole family of man. 

If such then are the advantages and pleasures of this spe- 
cies of history, we may pause for a moment to inquire the 
causes of its not having been more extensively cultivated. 
Why has there not been a larger part in our common histo- 
ries, devoted to the civil, political, and moral departments? 
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And why have not entire works, designed for popular use like 
the one before us, been frequently prepared and extensively 
read? On these topics we cannot pretend to assign all the rea- 
sons, but may be permitted to make one or two suggestions. 

According to the plan and objects of most of our histories 
prepared for popular use, brevity would exclude the details 
requisite to the proportionate exhibition of this department. 
‘These details also would appear comparatively uninteresting 
to the mass of readers who, to a great extent, are either too 
young, too frivolous, too uncultivated in mind, too impatient 
of sober and connected thought, or too indolent, for the task 
of reading and comprehending even the most lively abstracts 
that can be given of long charters, treaties, constitutions, 
manifestos, remonstraices, petitions, and other state papers 
which must be brought under review. ‘These works, designed 
for general use, must be rendered popular, or fail to be read. 
And it seems to have been taken for granted, that to render 
them popular, an undue proportion of their pages must be 
filled with the stirring transactions of war. And thus history 
has been made to reflect a distorted image of the family of 
inan, in order to fix the gaze of the multitude—and thus the 
successful warrior shines with a comparative glory which he 
does not deserve. 

But this does not account for the dearth of works expressly 
on the subject before us. Collections of state papers, how- 
ever valuable for the purpose of compiling such a work, are 
far from being the thing itself. ‘They are neither fitted nor‘de- 
signed for a large proportion in any community. ‘The work 
before us is the first we have seen of the kind. W hy have 
they not been frequent before? We have already said enough 
to evince our opinion of their utility. We must therefore be- 
lieve, that either the plan has not occurred to those who pos- 
sessed the leisure, the means, and the talent to execute it; or 
else it has been deemed an object which would not assume a 
sufficient interest to warrant its execution. 

But whatever may have been the cause of its delay, we are 
now happy to see it taken up and so successfully prosecuted. 
And we heartily congratulate especially our middle aged and 
more advanced readers on the appearance of this book. We 
will not say that the young will be captivated either with the 
style or the subject matter. Nor do we feel disposed to 
censure them, if they suffer these volumes to lie upon the 
shelf, till they have read the glowing descriptions of such 
historians as the animated Botta. Perhaps it is wise in 
such things to follow the promptings of nature to some 
extent. In reading, as in the transactions themselves, we 
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may apply the adage; “old men for counsel and young 
men for war.” But when in this way the glaring and prom- 
inent events of our nation’s history, those land-marks and 
rallying points for the memory, are fairly fixed in the mind, 


and it begins to be satiated if not disgusted with scenes of 


carnage, it will turn with delight and with the greatest ad- 
vantage to the work before us. 

This period in the change of mental taste, may doubt- 
less occur much sooner in some than in others; but per- 
haps it generally takes place in a pretty marked degree in 
the early part of middle life. If not, how shall we account 
for the fact so extensively prevalent in the reading portions 
of the community, that common histories are then laid aside. 
They have not all been read; much less are they remem- 
bered. ‘To those, then, with whom this may be the fact, 
we would say; procure such works as that which Mr. Pit- 
kin affords you, and you will find something more congen- 
ial to the reflecting and philosophical turn which your mind 
has assumed. You will find much which is new, interspersed 
with scenes which have long been familiar ; and much to ex- 
plain what was before unaccountable ; and an air of fresh in- 
terest thrown over the whole; and trains of new and most 
profitable thought excited. It is very justly remarked by Dr. 
Brown in his Philosophy of the Human Mind, that “the degree 
of useful knowledge which a man possesses, consists not so 
much in the number of his ideas as in the number of relations 
which he perceives between them.” As the mind ripens, it 
instinctively turns from the mere multiplicity of ideas and goes 
in quest of their relations. It reads less, and thinks more. 
The sooner this mutation is accomplished, the wiser the man 
will become, provided he does not abandon reading, as is, alas, 
too frequently the case with even professional men. Now the 
work before us is well fitted both to prevent the evil and in- 
crease the advantages of this mental revolution; at once to 
keep up a taste for historic reading, and to aid in tracing the 
relations of facts. Not that the author goes into extensive 
disquisitions of this kind. He speculates none at all, but takes 
it for granted that his reader is of mature mind and capable 
of reasoning for himself on the ample materials laid before 
him. ‘The facts are from the most unquestionable authority. 
There is nothing conjectural, nothing in the shape of con- 
structive history. Indeed the materials are, to a great extent, 
original documents, or abstracts of them, well selected and ju- 
diciously arranged. For the younger portion of his readers, 
perhaps it would have been well if he had commented more 
and indulged more freely in glowing descriptions. 
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But though the book, both in its nature and execution, is 
particularly adapted to mature minds, we would by no means 
discourage the young from taking it up. Doubtless many of 
rather a reflecting cast, will find themselves interested ; and 
if they find the allurement sufficient to carry them through 
fifty pages, we would say to them, go on; you will find the 
interest and benefit increase to the end, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of the chapter on the state constitutions, which if omit- 
ted in the frst reading, will leave no very serious chasm. But 
if you cannot at present feel an interest in the work, lay it by 
for a future day. We are not of the number who believe that 
history, whatever may be the fact with some other studies, 
will be read to much benefit, if gone through as a task. 

Some may be more delighted by reading this in company 
with Botta or some other historian of the same period; and 
a very few may be even more benefited by reading this first. 
But, for the great majority, a deeper interest will probably be 
excited and more consequent benefit gained by first acquiring 
a knowledge of the principal military achievments and peri- 
lous adventures. Homer, and Virgil, and Dante, and Milton, 
those great practical masters of mental philosophy, began 
their stories in the middle. They first threw out loosely a 
selection from the most striking incidents they had to present; 
and thus excited a burning, a breathless curiosity to learn the 
whole ab origine prima. The same method is still pursued 
by every adept in story-telling, especially when addressing 
youth. “Samson was a very strong man; and he killed a 
thousand men with a jaw-bone; and once he pulled down a 
house full of men, and killed them all.” By this time, you 
have got to tell the little fellow all about it——who Samson 
was, why he killed the men, and what became of him, and 
whether he was a good man, and what else he did. This is 
nature ; and it will be well for us to follow it in training our 
own minds and those committed to our guidance. But had 
you first begun to tell who Samson was, where he was born, 
who his parents were, and that they let his hair grow long; 
you must have held him, or he would run away to his play; 
and when you had gone through with the striking incidents, 
you would have to tell the first over again, for he would say 
he had forgotten them. 

So it is with us, full grown children. We shall either 
never read or speedily forget that to which our curiosity has 
not been sharpened. 

It might not indeed become the dignity of a grave histori- 
an to adopt all the arts of the Epic Muse; much less to de- 
scend to those of the nursery. Nor should we, his readers, 
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consider our manhood complimented, were he to begin his 
work by half-telling us at first some of the prodigious stories 
he should have to relate. Captivating or not, he must begin 
at the beginning and trudge steadily through in the tracks of 
time, without even the benefit of prologue. 

But what the historian cannot do for the benefit of himself 
or his readers, (our vanity prompts us to say it,) his humble 
and nameless reviewer can do for them both. He can seize 
on a few glowing extracts, or group together some of the 
most striking incidents wherever they may be found; and 
thus excite a curiosity to see the book and to read it to some 
purpose. In this way, we sometimes hope we may render 
some little service to the community, however thankless and 
ungracious our vocation. This kind office, as in duty bound 
towards so useful a production, we shall be glad to perform 
in the few extracts we can afford from the present volumes, 
though we have already intimated that captivating stories 
and startling incidents are not to be sought in this species of 
history. 

But before we quite leave this topic into which we have in- 
sensibly glided, we wish to say one thing for the considera- 
tion of those whom it may concern, (and in fact it concerns 
all who write or even speak at all, though the annalist is the 
man.) It is this; that when curiosity is in any way roused, 
we ought to gratify it, especially when by gratifying, we can 
turn it to good account. We will explain our meaning by 
referring to such examples as are not unfrequent in the pages 
of Mr. Pitkin. A personage is introduced in the current 
of transactions, with whom we do not happen to be familiar. 
Never having seen him before, nor expecting to see him again, 
we make no effort even to remember his name. Soon, he 
comes again, and acts perhaps a somewhat more conspicuous 
part, and this excites us to recollect that we have seen him 
before. He comes again—and then again—and appears 
finally to be bearing quite a conspicuous agency. Our curi- 
osity is then roused to a high pitch to know where he came 
from, who he is, and what became of him at last. But he is 
suffered to pass off the stage without a word of this biograph- 
ical notice. A few words on these points, just at the spring- 
tide of our curiosity, and we should remember them forever: 
but for the want of these few words, so brief to be spoken, we 
shall forget again the very name of the man—and with the 
name, the transactions themselves. 

Sketches of biography are never out of place in any part 
of the history of human affairs. They are in fact the life of 
history. We should therefore have been pleased to see more 
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of this in the pages of Mr. P. If he took it for granted that 
we have all of us read:the lives of the signers of the constitu- 
tion, and of Mr. Quincy, Mr. Otis, Richard H. Lee, Patrick 
Henry, etc. we hope the event will prove that this work is 
read more extensively than he anticipated. And to those al- 
ready acqua nted with the lives of conspicuous men, it is not 
displeasing to have the memory refreshed by some brief no- 
tice. 

Our remark, however is not to be restricted to curiosity 
about men. We would extend it to the result of measures 
and the termination of events, where they assume a conside- 
rable degree of interest. The art of exciting, and then grati- 
fying, in the best manner, the curiosity of ourreaders or hear- 
ers, is unquestionably among the most important as well as 
difficult tasks ever imposed on man. The historian, though 
he must generally observe the order of time in his narration, 
may occasionally anticipate, and inform us of the results of 
measures he is describing. 

And this liberty beccmes an obligation in all those cases 
of deep interest to which he will not have an opportunity to 
recur in the sequel. He may also select his own time for 
biographical notices, and go to just that extent in them which 
he sees fit. Here, in our view, is the grand point on which 
the interest of his work will depend as regards execution. 
There is a right place as well as a just extent for these sketch- 
es, and the writer should put all his skill in requisition to find 
them. As a general fact, we should say that in books of his- 
tory these notices are too meagre and are given prematurely, 
before a sufficient interest is excited in the individual. 

And as to the extent of these notices and of other incidet- 
tal matters, we are disposed to think that writers in almost 
every department ‘are apt to presume too much on the pre- 
sent knowledge of their reader. Among conspicuous authors 
of recent date, Robert Southey occurs to us as the most hon- 
orable exception. He seems to take it for granted, in such 
works as his life of Wesley, that the book he is writing is the 
first and the last his readers will ever see on the subject. - And 
in this way he contrives deeply to interest and to instruct both 
the simple and the wise. Voltaire, also, understood this art 
admirably. 

We do not design these remarks particularly as a criticism 
on Mr. P.’s work. He could in no way have space for exten- 
ded remarks on all the numerous characters and events which 
it was needful for him to mention, though in given instances 
he might have done it to advantage. 

The first 154 pages are occupied with a brief view of the 
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Colonies from their first settlement to the peace of 1768. 
The requisite brevity in this part, renders it less interesting 
than the main body of the work which follows. From this 
portion, we make the following brief extract. 


We cannot close this summary, without adverting to the literary insti- 
tutions established by the colonists, particularly those for general educa- 
tion. Primary schools first commenced in New-England. Aware of the 
impertance and necessity of information among the people, in order to se- 
cure and perpetuate their liberties, the legislators of New England, at an 
early period, made provision for instructing all in the first radiments of learn- 
ing. In this, the clergy, who were not less distinguished for their litera- 
ture than their piety, cordially co-operated. In making this provision for 
the general and early education of their children, their views were not lim- 
ited to the single object, though an important one, of making them better 
men and better citizens, but what was justly deemed by them of infinitely 
more importance. better Christians. 

By enabling every one in the community to read the sacred scriptures, 
they hoped to make them better acquainted with their duties towards their 
Creator, as well as towards their fellow creatures. 

Schools for general education were established in Boston, in 1635, by the 
inhabitants of that town; and in 1647, the legislature of Massachusetts 
declared by a general law, “that every township with fifty families should 
provide a school, where children might be taught to read and write; and 
that every township of one hundred families, should provide a grammar 
school where youth could be fitted for the University.” This law was sub- 
stantially adopted in the code of laws established by the colony of Connec- 
ticut, in 1650, with a preamble, declaring, in the quaint language of the 
day, that “It being one chief object of that old deceiver Satan, to keep 
men from the knowledge of the scriptures, as in former times keeping them 
in an unknown tongue, so in these latter times, by persuading them from 
the use of tongues, so that at last, the true sense of the original might 
be clouded by false glosses of saint-seeming deceivers; and that learning 
may not be buried in the graves of our forefathers in the church and Com- 
monwealth.” pp. 150, 151. 


To the early institutions of the Pilgrims for the promotion 
of knowledge and religion, we are to trace our dearest privi- 
leges and noblest achievments. No people on earth but the 
Pilgrims would have founded such institutions ; and had they 
lacked the wisdom or the patriotism to do it, their descendants 
must soon have degenerated and become worthless and wretch- 
ed. If our whole nation would aspire to the honor which Pro- 
vidence now holds out before her—if she would do for the 
whole world what New England has so extensively done for 
her; she has only to adopt the same system throughout her 


immense territory, and to follow it up in the same spirit and 


with the increased facilities now afforded. . 

In the above extract, we are glad to meet with the just tri- 
bute which Mr. Pitkin pays to the ready and efficient agency 
of the clergy in establishing these institutions. And furthee 
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on he tells us that “the clergy contributed not only their tal- 
ents, but their wealth” for the support of colleges which rose 
at an early period, which formed an essential part of the same 
enlightened and enlightening system. In doing this, they act- 
ed perfectly incharacter. In every age and in every country 
where ministers of the Christian religion have been found, and 
who were at all worthy of the name, we have found them at 
once the patrons and the guides of usefullearning. Specially 
is this true in our own country, from the village school to the 
highest seminary. Not only have our schools and academies 
and colleges mostly originated from their influence, but they 
have been fostered and guided by this influence. And they 
are now extensively the presidents, the teachers and superin- 
tendents. 

With such an agency as this, and exerting such anefficiency 
as they must, through their extensive control of education, on 
the present and coming generations, we see not how this class 
of men can possibly be despised by any intelligent man, how- 
ever they may be hated or their influence decried by the infidel! 
or the misanthrope. To sway somomentous a concern as this, 
age after age, and to produce through it such wide spreading 
and mighty results, must command at least the respect of think- 
ing men. 

In reflecting on this topic, the query has often occurred— 
why do not men who show their readiness to object to the in- 
fluence of the clergy, adduce this prominent instance of it? 
They bring forward other instances, which to say the most of 
them, are not to be compared with this in extent and importance. 
Party politics may serve as an example. We remained for a 
while surprised at this silence, not able to believe that so pro- 
minent a fact could escape the keen eye. of vigilant hostility, 
and yet not seeing why it should be suffered to pass without a 
murmur, if known. But maturer thought has removed this 
surprise : for their real object is not so much to prove the ex- 
tent of clerical influence as to subject it to suspicion and over- 
whelm it with odium. Of course it would but poorly subserve 
their purpose to adduce the actual result of this influence on 
the origin and progress of education. It would indeed prove 
beyond a question, the great influence of the clergy both 
among our ancestors and at the present moment; but it would 
also be an effectual shield against all imputation on the integ- 
rity with which this influence is swayed. Men who success- 
fully seek to spread the effulgence of day, can neither be fools 
nor men “whose deeds are evil.” Such have ever been, as a 
body, the evangelical clergy of New England, the unvarying 
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and untiring patrons and promoters of useful knowledge among 
all classes of the community. 

Of those who proscribe knowledge, especially a knowledge 
of the bible, whether they be popes, or bishops, or priests, a 
far other story may be told. Be they protestant or papist, they 
may find it difficult toanswer, before God or man, to the charge 
of abused influence. 

We by no means design to attribute all the praise of our 
good institutions to the clergy ; but when touching on this to~ 
pic, we feel compelled by the authority of historical facts to 
say, that the part which the American clergy as a body have 
borne in these high concerns, is in the highest degree honor- 
able to their intelligence, their piety, and their patriotism. 

We will only add on this subject, that those few seminaries 
which have received neither the patronage nor the guidance 
of the clergy, have very rarely succeeded to any purpose among 
us; and that when even a parish is left vacant for a time, the 
common schools are too frequently found to languish, notwith- 
standing their regular organization and the legal provision for 
their support and superintendence. 

Among the complicated and mysterious matters which are 
explained in this work, perhaps the most interesting as well as 
the most instructive in a variety of respects, is that of the se- 
cret aid afforded by the French government in the early stages 
of our revolutionary war, and of the private claim on our go- 
vernment by Beaumarchais and his heirs, growing out of this- 
transaction, and which has hardly ceased to be urged even at 
the presentday. Such of .urreaders as have been perplexed 
about the origin and merits of this long continued claim, will 
be gratified to meet with a full explication of it. 

Soon after the open rupture with England, Congress deter- 
mined to despatch agents to several courts in Europe for aid 
in the perilous struggle. To this end, Silas Deane was com- 
missioned to the court of France, where he met a hearty, 
though secret reception. Indeed the French king, though at 
peace with England, had already volunteered his aid. 


The French court having determined to assist the Americans, but in the 
most secret manner, so as not to compromit the neutrality of the nation, in 
the spring of 1776, sent an agent to London, by the name of Beaumarchais, 
to make arrangements for that purpose. He was there introduced to Ar- 
thur Lee, the agent of the secret committee of Congress. Beaumarchais 
informed Mr. Lee, that the French court desired to send to America, 200,- 
000 louis dors in arms, ammunition and specie, but in a secret manner. It 
was agreed between them, that the remittance should be made, by the 
way of Cape Francois, in the fictitious name of Hortales. 

He requested Mr. Lee, to give the earliest intelligence of this to Con- 
gress; and that a small quantity of tobacco, or some other production sf 
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America, might be returned, to give it the air of a mercantile transaction ; 
declaring, that it was for a cover only, not for payment, as the remittance 
was gratuitous on the part of the French court. This was the commence- 
ment of a transaction, which for a long time was involved in mystery; and 
in its progress, connected with the claim made upon the American govern- 
ment by Beaumarchais himself, greatly divided the national councils. 
The following facts may throw some light on this curious and not uninter- 
esting part of the secret political history of the American revolution. 
Mr. Lee, by a captain Storey, made a verbal communication of this impor- 
tant intelligence, [for he dare not trust it in writing,] to the secret commit- 
tee, who judged it necessary to conceal it, even from the members of Con- 
gress. 

While Beaumarchais was in London, he no doubt informed Vergennes 
of the arrangement made with Mr. Lee, and the minister iehanallinely took 
measures to carry it into effect. 

On the 2d of May, 1776, he submitted the subject to the king, in the 
following note. 

* T have the honor of submitting te your majesty the paper which is te 
authorize me to furnish a million of livres for the English colonies, if you 
should deign to ratify it with your signature. Ladd, too, Sire, the draft of 
the reply which TI mean to make to Mr. Beaumarchais, if your majesty shall 
approve of it; I beg it may be returned to me without delay. It shall not 

o forth in my hand writing, nor in that of any of my clerks or secretaries; 
1 will employ that of my son, which cannot be known, and although he is 
in his fifteenth year, 1 can answer positively for his discretion. As it is of 
consequence, that this operation should not be detected, or at least, not im- 
puted to the government, I propose, if your majesty consents, to call hither 
the Sieur Montaudoin: the ostensible motive will be to ask an account of 
his corresporidence withthe Americans, and the real one, to charge him 
with the transmission to them, of the funds which your majesty is pleased 
to grant them, directing, at the same time, all precautions to be taken as if 
he advanced the funds on his cwn account. 

*‘ On this head, also, I take the liberty of requesting the orders of your 
majesty. That being done, 1 will write to the marquis Grimaldi. I will 
inform him in detail, of our operations, and propose to him [de la doubler] 
to do the same.” 

The king immediately gave his prime minister the authority required; 
and M. de Harvelay, keeper of the royal treasury, was directed to hold 
this million of livres, subject to the particular order of Vergennes. This 
order was afterwards given, and on the 10th of June, 1776, the same was 
paid into the hands of Beaumarchais at Paris, and for which he gave his 
receipt to Vergennes. 

Beaumarchais returned from London to Paris, sometime in May, and 
this million was placed in his hands, as the secret agent of the French go- 
vernment, to be applied by him, “ for the English colonies,” in the manner 
directed in the minister’s note above mentioned. ‘The particular manner 
in which this receipt was obtained by the American government, will be 
stated hereafter. As this “ operation” was to be managed in such a mode 
as “ not to be detected, or at least, not to be imputed to the government,” 
it was to assume the appearance of a private commercial transaction, aa 
arranged between Mr. Lee and Beaumarchais at London. 

After the latter returned to Paris, a correspondence was carried on be- 
tween him and Mr. Lee; and in order more completely te elude discovery, 
and to conceal the nature of the transaction, this was done, in a mysterious 
manner, partly in cypher, and under fictitious names. Mr. Lee assumed 
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the name of Mary Johnson, and Beaumarchais, that of Roderique, Hortales 
& Co. These transactions took place, before Mr. Deane arrived at Paris, 

Immediately after Mr. Deane’s first interview with Vergennes, which we 
have before noticed, Beaumarchais, with a recommendation from the min- 
ister, called upon him and made proposals to furnish every thing he might 
want. Vol. lL. pp. 402—405. 


This Beaumarchais was a broken merchant, a man of plea- 
sure, and wholly an irresponsible character : and, seen in this 
light, the figure he makes in these important transactions, 
filling his letters, which he always writes in his own or his 
assumed name, with the most pompous pretensions and lofty 
promises, is not a little ludicrous. In fact the whole affair 
in its full extent, mingling as it does the comic with the grave, 
and being withal sadly complicated in its plot, reminds us not 
a little of Shakspeare and of Scott. But while we give gene- 
rous extracts, we are compelled to omit some incidents. 


Arthur Lee went to Spain in March, 1777, on American affairs; and in 
his first conference with the Spanish secretary, the latter “ hinted to him, 
that Spain had contributed part of what had been given in France.” In 
August of the same year, Mr. Lee ascertained, asa certain fact, that Spain 
sent to France, a million of livres, for the Americans, more than a year pre- 
vious to that time. 

This will serve to explain that part of his most Christian Majesty’s let- 
ter of the 8th of January, 1778, to the king of Spain, before mentioned, in 
which, after referring to the general commerce both had permitted Ameri- 
ca to enjoy in their respective ports, he says, “ I do not speak of the succors 
of money and other kinds, which we have given her, the whole ostensibly on 
the score of trade.” The king of Spain, as well as of France, was there- 
fore, a secret partner in this mysterious commercial house of Roderique, 


Hortales & Co. the name of which so often appears on the journals of 


congress, and in the records of the general government. 

The American commissioners, particularly Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Lee, 
in the latter part of the year 1777, thought it necessary, notwithstanding the 
injunction of secrecy imposed upon them, to be more explicit in their 
communications, on the subjects of these supplies. Onthe 16th of August, 


Mr. Lee, in a letter to the secret committee, referring to the cargoes of 


arms, ammunition &c., sent to America, by Beaumarchais, said,“ M. de 
Vergennes the minister, and his secretary, have repeatedly assured us, that 
no return was to be expected for these cargoes, or for what M. de Beaumar- 
thais furnished us. This gentleman is not a merchant, but is known as a 
political agent, employed by the French court. Remittances, therefore, to 
him, so far from covering the business, would create suspicions, or rather 
satisfy the British court, these suspicions were just. At the same time his 
circumstances and situation, forbid one to hope that your property being 
once in his hands, could be recovered; and as an attempt to force him to 
account, would hazard a discovery of the whole transaction, this government 
would of course, discountenance, or forbid it. These are the facts, which 
[ thought it my duty to state to you.” This letter, unfortunately, never 
reached the committee. The subject was mentioned by the commission- 
ers in their joint letter of the 7th of October, 1777, to the secret commit- 
tee. After speaking of a memorial they had just presented to the courts 
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both of France 2nd Spain, and of the receipt of five hundred thousand 
livres, part of the two millions given, as before noticed, in the preceding 
January, the commissioners say—* But we are continually charged to keep 
the aids that are or may be afforded us, a dead secret even from congress, 
whence they suppose England has some intelligence; and they a she 
may have no certain proofs to produce against them, with the other pow- 
ers of Europe. The apparent necessity of your being informed of the true 
state of your affairs, obliges us to dispense with this injunction.” 

‘* But we intreat, that the greatest care may be taken, that no part of it 
shall transpire; nor of the assurances we have received, that no re-pay- 
ment will ever be required from us, of what has already been given, either 
in money, or military stores. ‘The great desire here seems to be, that Eng- 
land should strike first,and not be able to give her allies a good reason.” — 
Vol. I. pp. 441—413. 


It seems it was in vain, at least so far as England was con- 
cerned, for congress to transact their business with closed 
doors. Beaumarchais had already written to the secret com- 
mittee, thus: “ Every thing that passes in your great assem- 
blies is known, TI cannot tell how, at the court of Great Brit- 
ain ; some indiscreet or perfidious citizen sends an exact ac- 
count of your proceedings to the palace of St. James.” Hence 
was the extreme solicitude that even congress should be kept 
in the dark about this delicate transaction. 

The day previous to the joint letter of our commssioners 
which we have given above, Mr. Lee also wrote a more full 
explanation of the case of Hortales. 


A packet, containing these two important letters, was intrusted to an 
American captain, by the name of Folger, with orders to deliver it, with 
his own hand, to the president of congress. 

Captain Folger arrived at a port in North Carolina, about the first of 
January 1778, and on the 11th of that month, delivered the packet to Mr. 
Hancock the president. The packet, on opening it, was found to contain 
nothing but blank papers. 

Congress had, for a long time, remained without any information from 
their commissioners in France, and were not a little disappointed at the 
blank contents of the packet; nor were they able in any manner to ex- 
plain this extraordinary circumstance. The captain himself was suspec- 
ted of fraud, and was strictly examined by a committee of congress, ap- 
pointed for that purpose. 

He, in the most solemn manner, protested his innocence, and declared 
that he had delivered the packet, in the same state in which he had re- 
ceived jt. 

The governor of North Carolina was requested to examine the persons 
who came in the ship with Folger; but no satisfactory information could 
be obtained from them. With a hope of finding some clue which might 
lead to a discovery of this mysterious affair, congress directed the board 
of war to confine captain Folger in a close prison, until further orders. In 
consequence of this order, he was kept a close prisoner until May 8th 1778, 
when, on the report of the committee of congress declaring that nothing 
was found against him, he was released, and his expenses paid. 

Tn the mean time, Beaumarchais sent an agent to Ameriga, by the name 
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of de Francey, to demand of congress, payment for all the military stores 
and other articles transmitted through the house of Hortales & Co. This 
agent arrived in America about the first of December 1777, and in the 
winter following repaired to the seat of the general government, on the 
business of his mission. He was introduced to the secret committee, by a 
letter from Mr. Deane, very briefly explaining his object. The committee 
were not a little surprised at this unexpected demand; and this surprise 
was increased, from the circumstance that the other commissioners had 
not joined with Mr. Deane, in a letter to them on so important a subject. 
For many months, the committee as well as congress, had been without 
any intelligence from France; and they were unable even to conjecture 
why Dr. Franklin and Mr. Lee had omitted to send despatches by the 
agent of one, who had made such strong professions in favor of the cause 
of America. All was doubt and uncertainty. 

‘*We think it strange,” say the committee in a letter to the envoys in 
France, “ that the commissioners did not jointly write by Mr. Francey, 
considering the important design of his coming over here to settle the mode 
of payment for the past cargoes, sent by Roderique, Hortales and Co., and 
to make contracts for the future. It is certain that much eclaircissement is 
at this moment wanting.” 

In this state of extreme perplexity and doubt, and pressed for payment 
by de Francey, congress, on the 22d of March 1778, thought proper to pay 
him 20,000 dollars, and soon after to enter into a contract to pay for all 
the articles already sent through this mysterious house. By the same con- 
tract it was agreed, that congress might draw on the same house, for twen- 
ty four millions of livres annually. This last stipulation was not binding 
unless ratified by the American commissioners at Paris, and by the house 
of Hortales & Co. Soon after this contract was completed, the treaties 
made with France arrived, and with them came duplicates of the despatch- 
es sent by Capt. Folger, and the mystery relative to the blank paper was 
explained. 

Je Francey and Folger, sailed from France about the same time, and 
some persons acquainted with the contents of the despatches entrusted 
to the latter, contrived, by some means, to withdraw the original letters, 
and to substitute blank papers. In what manner, and by whom this was 
done, has never yet been ascertained. The mission of de Francey was con- 
eealed from Dr. Franklin and Mr. Lee; although it was known to Mr. 
Deane, nearly a month before the date of the despatches sent by the hands 
of Folger. When Dr. Franklin and Mr. Lee heard of the mission of de 
Francey, they wrote to the secret committee, under the date of the 16th 
of February 1778, “* We hear that he [Beaumarchais] has sent on a person 
to demand a great sum of you, on account of arms, ammunition, etc. We 
think it will be best for you, to leave that demand to be settled by us here, 
as there is a mixture in it, of public and private concern which you cannot se 
well develope.” Vol. 1. pp. 414—416, 


Though Mr. P., who never deals in conjecture at all, gives 
no opinion on the point, yet we feel sufficiently satisfied that 
this same Deane must have been the traitor who substituted 
the blank papers; as he, being one of the commissioners, 
might easily have it in his power before they were committed 
to the hands of Folger; and we also conjecture that he was 
the agent to whom Franklin elsewhere alluded in ill-boding 
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language, and whose recall he had in vain solicited of con- 
gress. 

In the mean time, the British, aware of what was going on 
at Paris, had pressingly remonstrated with the French govern- 
ment for furnishing these supplies, and they had been driven 
to the alternative of solemnly denying the fact. And this, as 
is so generally the fact with lying, only led the way to a long 
and to us most embarrassing series of the like falsehoods. Ac- 
cordingly, in answer to an application for authentic evidence 
on the subject, the French minister “ very gravely told the 
American envoys, he did not know the house of Hortales 
& Co.” 


Congress were dissatisfied with the conduct of Mr. Deane, in France, 
and in November 1777, he was recalled, and John Adams appointed in his 
room. 

Mr. Deane arrived in the United States, in July 1778, and was soon af- 
ter requested by congress, to give a statement of his transactions in France. 
His statements were far from being satisfactory, and he himself was highi- 
ly displeased with the proceedings of congress towards him. In this situa- 
tion, he published, in the gazettes of the day, an address to the public; not 
only complaining of some of his colleagues in France, but of the treatment 
he had received from congress; and in vindication of himself, alluded to his 

reat services in France, in procuring even without being furnished with 

unds, large supplies of military stores and other articles, tor the use of the 
United States. In answer to this address, Thos. Paine, then secretary of the 
committee of foreign affairs, published, through the same channel, a series of 
pieces, entitled, “ common sense tothe public, on Mr. Deane’s affairs.” In 
these, Paine alluded to some of the secret documents, in the department of 
which he was secretary ; and particularly the letters sent by Capt. Folger, 
and from which he took some extracts, which showed, as Paine declared, 
‘* that the supplies, he (Deane) so pompously plumed himself upon, were pro- 
mised and engaged, and that as a present, before he arrived in France; and 
that these aids were sent in the Amphritrite, Mercury, and Seine; and 
that France thus prefaced her alliance, with an early and general friend- 
ship.” On seeing these statements, the French minister Gerard, conside- 
ring the honor of the king to be implicated, presented two memorials to 
congress, requiring a disavowal and contradiction of them. To quarrcl 
with France, or her minister, at that time was impossible. 

Paine being called before congress, declared himself the author of the 
publications complained of; and the next day resigned his office. After 
various propositions on this delicate subject, the members of the national 
council, in January 1779, deemed it necessary to direct their president to 
assure the French minister, “ that congress do fully, and in the clearest and 
most explicit manner, disavow the publications referred to, in his memori- 
als; and as they are convinced, by indisputable evidence, that the supplies 
shipped in the Amphritrite, Mercury, and Seine, were not a present, and 
that his most christian majesty, the great and generous ally of these Uni- 
ted States, did not preface his alliance with any supplies whatever sent tu 
America, so they have not authorized the writer of the said publications, to 
make any such assertions as are contained therein, but on the contrary do 
highly disapprove of the same.” 

Thus by the imprudence of Paine, congress were compelled, to save the 
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honor of the French court, to make a declaration, which, to say the least, 
they had strong reasons for believing was not true. 

Having thus been drawn in, by the most unwarrantable suppression of im- 
portant despatches, to sanction the claim of Beaumarchais, in full, and by 
the indiseretion of Paine, to confirm it, congress again were pressed, by his 
agent, for payment. The amount of the claim as exhibited in June 1779, 
was about two hundred thousand louis dors, or four millions and a half of li- 
vres; and onthe 18th of the same month, in part payment, congress directed 
bills to be drawn on their minister in France, in favor of Beaumarchais, for 
two million four hundred thousand livres, payable in three years, and also, 
for the interest on this sum to the time of payment. Congress were not 
without expectation, that before the bills fell due, some measure would be 
taken by the French court, to prevent their payment. ‘The bills, however, 
were immediately sold by Beaumarchais, were accepted by Dr. Franklin in 
favor of the assignees, and as they became due, were of course, paid by him. 

W hen the news of their payment reached America, congress in Novem- 
ber 1782, directed that no further remittances or payments be made to 
Beaumarchais, by virtue of any former resolution, until his accounts should 
be settled by an agent sent to France for that purpose, and such settlement 
reported to that body. ; 

At this time,and long after,the members of the national legislature were 
ignorant, that Beaumarchais, in June 1776,had received a million of livres 
tor the use of the United States, and had given his receipt for the same, as 


before stated; and, in order to preserve a connected view of the whole of 


this extraordinary transaction, we think proper, in this place, though not 
in order of time, to present to the reader, the manner in which these facts 
eame to the knowledge of the American government, a copy of the receipt 
obtained, and the claim finally adjusted at the treasury department. 

By a contract or settlement between Dr. Franklin and the count de Ver- 
gennes, in’ Febuary 1783, it appeared, that three millions of livres, were fur- 
nished by France, to the United States, prior to the treaties of 1778, as 
“aids and subsidies,” under the title of “ gratuitous assistance, from the 
free generosity of the king.” Two millions of this was paid directly to 
the American commissioners at Paris, and was accounted for by them, or 
their bankers. No one had ever accounted for the other million, nor was 
it known for a long time, to whom it had been paid. In 1786, the secreta- 
ry of congress was directed to make inquiry of Dr. Franklin on the subject. 
The Doctor requested the French government to inform him, to whom this 
million had been paid. In answer to his inquiry, he was informed that it 
was paid from the royal treasury, on the 10th of June 1776; but the count 
de Vergennes refused to give the name of the person to whom it was paid, 
or to furnish a copy of the receipts given for it ; declaring that this wouid 
be of no importance to the United States, as the million was a iree gilt to 
them, and no repayment was expected. 

Doctor Franklin communicated to the secretary of congress the result 
of his inquiries, in a letter of January, 1787, in which he says, * by the mi 
nister’s refusing a copy of the receipt, 1 conjecture, it must be money advan- 
ced, for our use, to Beaumarchais, and that it is a mystére du calmnet, which 
perhaps, should not be further inquired into, unless necessary to guard 
against more demands than may be just, from that agent. Tor 1 may well 
be supposed,” he subjoins, “ that if the court furnished him with the means 
of supplying us, they may not be willing to furnish authentic proof of such 
& transaction, so early in our dispute with Great Britain. Pray tell 
me, has he dropt his demands, or does he still continue to worry you with 
them.” Dr. Franklin might well suppose, from a conversation, which 
passed in his presence, between Vergennes and the British minister, Gren- 
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ville, at the commencement of negotiations for peace, in 1782, that if such 
proof existed, the French minister would be unwilling to produce it. In 
this conversation, Grenville intimated, that if the independence of the Uni- 
ted States should be acknowledged by Great Britian, every thing else, 
should be placed upon the footing of the peace of 1763. To this intima- 
tion Vergennes answered, it would not be reasonabie, that a nation, after 
making an unprovoked and unsuccessful war upon its neighbor, should ex- 
pect to sit down whole, and have every thing restored, which she had lost 
insuch a war. Grenville remarked that the war kad been provoked by 
the encouragement given by France to the Americans to revolt. The 
French minister grew warm at this remark, and declared, “that the breach 
was made, and independence declared by the Americans long before they 
received the least encouragement from France, and he defied the world to 
prove it.” te 

Beaumarchais still continued to press for the payment of the residue of 
his demands; and in 1778, his claim was referred to the board of treasu- 
ry. The members of this board, in their report of September of that year, 
declared, that the million in question, if paid to Beaumarchais, agreeably 
to the suggestion of Dr. Franklin, ought to be charged against his claim. 

That this million was received by him. rested in conjecture, until 1794. 
when Governeur Morris, the American minister at Paris, was directed to 
apply to the then government of France, for the name of the person tu 
whom this million had been paid. The officers of the government, readily 
complied with his request, and furnished him with a copy of Beaumarchais' 
receipt before mentioned, for the million in question, dated the 19th of 
June, 1776; the original being found among a set of papers filed ** United 
States.” 

The accounting officers of the treasury of the United States, after re- 
ceiving this information, charged this million with interest against the 
claim of Beaumarchais, and paid himthe balance. Against this charge he 
and his heirs have complained and applied to congress for relief. Vol. I. 
pp. 418—422. 

At the end of this singular story, it gives us peculiar satis- 
faction to state, what we believe on good authority to be a 
fact, that our country is mainly if not entirely indebted to our 
author himself while a member of congress, for unravelling 
the mystery and detecting the villany of this claim, and thus 
saving our treasury from so large and unjustademand. Such 
instances as this are well fitted to impress on a free commu- 
nity the immense importance of selecting for congress men of 
learning, talents, and patriotism, and persevering investigation. 
Such facts ought therefore to be made public on all suitable 
occasions, if not for the well-earned fame of the individual, 
at least for the lesson they afford the community. By a mo- 
dest but effectual investigation, to save us a million of money 
and to expose iniquity, is worth more than all the ambitious 
and empty declamation about economy that ever blustered in 
the halls of legislation. 

In following this history through the details of our revolu- 
tionary period, one becomes more deeply impressed with the 
importance of good and able men in the civil and political 
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departments. Franklin to plan and negotiate, and the hon- 
est, judicious, and provident Robert Morris to supply and di- 
rect our finances, were no less essential to our final triumph, 
than the prowess of Washington himself. 

And in following our author through the subsequent part 
of his work, we are altogether more deeply impressed with 
the manifold and extreme difficulties to be encountered in 
adjusting and establishing on a permanent basis, the glorious 
republic under which we are now so peaceful and prosperous. 
‘Such a work it was to found the American nation.’ After 
the tempest of war had subsided, the billows of the agitated 
ocean, like what often occurs in nature, seemed even more 
perilous to the ship than the raging of the storm. If any one 
wishes to give thanks to God with the understanding as well 
as the heart, for our final safety, let him attentively peruse 
this work. Indeed, we see not how any one can think him- 
self master of his country’s history till he has acquired the in- 
formation here embodied. 

This view, however, of the difficulties we had to encounter 
subsequent to the war, we are compelled to confess, does but 
diminish the pleasant anticipations we so love to indulge for 
our young sister republics of the south, where we fear the re- 
quisite degree of intelligence and virtue is not to be found. 
But as they enjoy the benefit of our example and experience, 
we may still cherish hope of them; particularly as we believe 
they are free from some of the evils that fiercely assailed us— 
those for instance that sprung from our ruined paper cur- 
rency. 

In the midst of these troubles, and while our constitution 
was in debate before the convention, Dr. Franklin introduced 
the following motion accompained with the remarks. It gives 
us pleasure to quote them, on more grounds than one, as com- 
ing from such a man. 


While the important question of the representation of the states in the 
senate was the subject of debate, and the states were almost equally divi- 
ded upon it, Dr. Franklin moved that prayers should be attended in the 
convention every morning, and in support of his motion, thus addressed 
the president. 

“ Mr. President—The small progress we have made after four or five 
weeks close attendance and continual reasonings with each other, our dif- 
ferent sentiments on almost every question, several] of the last producing as 
many noes as ayes, is, methinks, a melancholy proof of the imperfection of 
the human understanding. We indeed seem to feel our own want of po- 
litical wisdom, since we have been running all about in search of it. We 
have gone back to ancient history for models of government, and examined 
the ditferent forms of those republics, which having been originally formed 
with the seeds of their own dissolution, now no longer exist; and we have: 
viewed modern states all around Europe, but find none of their constitutions 
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suitable to our circumstances. In this situation of this assembly, groping 
as it were, in the dark, to find political truth, and scarce able to distinguish 
it when presented to us, how has it happened, sir, that we have not hith- 
erto once thought of humbly applying to the Father of Lights to illuminate 
our understandings ?—In the beginning of the contest with Britain, when 
we were sensible of danger, we had daily prayers in this room for the divine 
protection! Our prayers, sir, were heard ;—and they were graciously an- 
swered. All of us, who were engaged in the struggle, must have observed 
frequent instances of a superintending Providence in our favor. To that 
kind Providence we owe this happy opportunity of consulting in peace on 
the means of establishing our future national felicity. And have we now 
forgotten that powerful triend?—or do we imagine we no longer need its 
assistance? I have lived, sir, a long time; and the longer I live, the more 
convincing proofs I see of this truth, that God governs in the affairs of men! 
And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without his notice, is it probable 
that an empire can rise without his aid ?— We have been assured, sir, in the 
sacred writings, that ‘except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it.’ I firmly believe this; and [I also believe, that without his 
concurring aid, we shall succeed in this political buildiug no better than the 
builders of Babel: we shall be divided by our little partial local interests, 
our projects will be confounded, and we ourselves shall become a reproach 
and a by-word down to future ages. And what is worse, mankind may 
hereafter, from this unfortunate instance, despair of establishing gzovern- 
ments by human wisdom, and leave it to chance, war, and conquest. 

“I therefore beg leave to move, that henceforth, prayers imploring the 
assistance of heaven, and its blessings on our deliberations, be held in this 
assembly every morning before we proceed to business; and that one or 
more of the clergy of this city be requested to oiliciate in that service.” 
Vol. U. p. 246. 


O how happy will it be for our nation, and for our world, 
when every legislator shall not only acknowledge the impor- 
tance of prayer; but shall himself offer up the humble and 
fervent aspirations of faith. 

To this from Franklin, we subjoin the following from Wash- 
ington in his farewell address to the people of the United States 
of America. 


“ Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political prosperity,’ 
he observed, ‘* religion and moralily are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the duties of 
men and citizens. The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought 
to respect and cherish them—a volume could not trace all their connex- 
ions with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked where is the 
security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obli- 
gations desert the oaths which are the instruments of investigation in courts 
of justice? And let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality 
can be maintained.without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the 
influence of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and ex- 
perience both forbid us to expect, that national morality can prevail in ex- 
clusion of religious principle. pp. 499, 500. 


This hearty commendation of ‘religion and morality as in- 
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dispensable to national prosperity,’ comes with a good grace 
and admirable eflect from such a president as W ashington. 
In connection with his consistent life and exalted standing, it 
has already done immense good, and will continue to do good, 
to the end of time. 

How happy for us, had all our succeeding presidents, by word 


and deed, contributed in an equal degree to swell this tide of 


moral and saving influence. With what increased lustre 
would their names have gone down to that coming era when 
moral worth, in high stations as well as low, shall be regarded 
as infinitely superior to martial greatness, political wisdom 
(falsely so ealled, ) or diplomatic skill. At this moment, we 
wre specially afllictcd with the thought, that our present chief 
magistrate has not reserved it in his power to adopt, with con- 
sistency and eflect, the above sentiments of the good Wash- 
ington on the solemn occasion of retiring from the high respon- 
sibilities of office. But this cannot be done by one who is 
universally known to have recently violated the sanctity of the 
sabbath in the most public manner; and that too, (we speak 
from the best authority when we say it,) in a case for which he 
had no reason which he saw fit to assign to assuage the grief 
of a friendly religious community, though earnestly pressed to 
do it either in a public or private manner. It is with a strong 
emotion of sorrow, that we feel compelled to bear our decided 
testimony against this high disregard of religion, morality, 
human law, and the most sacred feelings of his best friends. 
In a private individual the offence might be suffered to pass 
in silent regret. And while a party motive could be imputed, 
we have kept silence. But now, in a country where public 
opinion is every thing, and where the most fatal consequences 
must result if the laws are to be trampled on by those who are 
elevated to make and to guard them, it becomes the moral ob- 
ligation of every one to speak most freely. The offence is 
pernicious just in proportion to the elevation of the offender ; 
and just in that proportion it becomes our duty, by way simply 
of antidote, to speak out against it. Voltaire himself, that arch 
c coe of kings and kingdoms, has emphatically said, i in his 

‘harles XII., every people insensibly adopts the disposition 
of its king.” Ifthe like may be said of a tree people, it be- 
comes them in time to know the things that belong to our 
peace, and as christian patriots to speak of the open delin- 
quencies of those who misuse the moral influence of high sta- 
tions, in language as decided as it should be decorous. And 
in the midst of our grief, it is no small consolation to believe 
that the community are prepared to speak what they appear 
extensively to feel on this important subject. If not, why do 
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we see the good people of New England, so generally the po- 
litical friends of Mr. Adams, and after so warmly contested an 
election, at thismoment gazing with dead indifierence, (so far 
as he is concerned,) on his retirement from office? While 
other causes have occurred, both remote and recent, we are 
confident that this has its large share in producing the present 
unexampled apathy. 

We hope the time is not far distant when competitors for of- 
fice will find it requisite to pay a decent respect to morality, 
especially to that great pillar of national morality, the chris- 
tian sabbath. This isa simple, definite thing. It can be 
easily known of a candidate for office, whether he is a sabbath 
breaker or not; and we have reasons for believing that this 
will be more a matter of inquiry than it has hitherto been. 
Perhaps the recent occurrence will hasten the desired period. 
To this end, it becomes every good man not to remain silent, 
but to do what he can to bring good out of evil. 

In closing, we would add a remark on Mr. Pitkin’s style. 
While it is destitute of the charms of Walter Scott, it is a 
most lucid, business-like, truth-telling style ;—and this is far 
better praise for a historian than can be awarded to the far- 
famed baronet. 

The work contains an appendix of state papers, etc., which 
we would advise the inquisitive to turn to at once as the re- 
ferences occur, instead of perusing the abstracts in the text. 
The incidental information they often afford, and which it was 
not to the purpose of the author to incorporate in his work, is 
often the most valuable to that class of readers who wish to see 
with their own eyes the very personages of history, and know 
of what materials wise men and fools—honest men and villains, 
are made. 


Art. V.—EXERCITATION ON THE SEconD Psato. 


Avutuor.—Although this Psalm, like many others in the col- 
lection, appears without title, preface, or signature ascertain- 
ing the true author, yet the deficiency is elsewhere supplied by 
the Spirit of inspiration himself, who informs us, (Acts iv. 25,) 
that “God by the mouth of his servant David said, Why do 
the heathen rage, and the people imagine vain things?” No- 
thing more is necessary to establish its claim toa place among 
the inspired songs of “the sweet Psalmist of Israel; and 
probably most of the anonymous psalms are to be ascribed to 
the same source. 
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Occasion.—It has been supposed by commentators that the 
following passage in the history of David, (2 Sam. v. 17, 18.) 
points out the occasion on which the Ps alm was penned: “ But 
when the Philistines heard that they had anointed David king 
over Israel, all the Philistines came up to seek David; and 
David heard of it and went down tothe hold. The Philistines 
also came and spread themselves in the valley of Rephaim.” 
This conjecture is perhaps as probable as any other relative to 
this matter, but we are very little solicitous to determine the 
point, as the Psalm is so evidently throughout prophetical of 
Christ, “a good matter indited touching the king,” that it mat- 
ters not, we conceive, whether we are able to connect the com- 
position with a particular period in David’s history or not. 

Score anp Srructure.—The slightest survey of the gene- 
ral cast of the Psalm will convince the reader that the attri- 
butes of the subject entirely transcend the dignity of any hu- 
man personage, and that the machinery, if the term does not 
desecrate the theme, is wholly disproportionate to any regal 
transaction among men; indeed to any thing short of the in- 
vestiture of the King of Zion himself with the majesty of the 
Mediator’s throne. Every sentence points, as with a line of 
light, to Christ and his kingdom. ‘The language and imagery 
here employed, find nothing commensurate in the character 
or history of David. If to none of the angels God “ hath at 
any time said, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee,” 
surely we cannot think that this august title was ever confer- 
red upon David. Moreover, we no where read that so exten- 
sive a dominion, or such a species of government (ver. 9.) was 
ever promised him. And finally, men could never be com- 
manded to put their trust, which is an act of worship, in 
a mere mortal, as they are required to do (ver. 12,) in the 
King, “set upon the holy hillof Zion.” For David himself, wri- 
ting “under divine guidance, gives us a solemn caveat against 
“putting our tr ust in princes, or in the son of man in w hom i Is 
no help.” And a greater than David has said, “ cursed be the 
man that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm.” These 
remarks we presume are sufficient to fix the grand scope of 
the Psalm, and to bring the reader to our own conclusion, viz. 
that the whole piece is to be directly, primarily, and ex- 
clusively referred to Jesus Christ, and the things of his king- 
dom. In this interpretation, the learned tell us that the earlier 
Jewish expositors, with the Talmudists. uniformly concur. If 
this then be the real drift and burden of this inspired compo- 
sition, it will be proper for the pious reader, instead of ima- 
gining himself to be carried back to some remote period in 
eternity when this language was uttered by the Father to the 
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co-eternal Word, or rather when the act indicated by it took 
place, sometimes termed “ the eternal generation of the Son,” 
to consider himself carried forward, and transported by the 
Spirit of prophecy, down to the opening of the gospel age, to 
which we doubt not this scenic representation is to be refer- 
red. We call it scenic, for as the prophetic revelations made 
to Ezekiel, Daniel, and John, appear to have been preceded 
by certain apocalyptic visions, exhibited to the outward 
senses, and having an intimate relation to the subjects of their 
prophecies, so we suggest whether this Psaim, standing 
at the head of a series of sacred songs, which we know 
are replete with types and predictions having their fulfilrhent 
in Christ and his spiritual reign, “%; not be classed with 
these preliminary symbolical scenes. But leaving this as an 
uncertain conjecture, we observe as to the peculiar struc- 
ture of the Psalm, that it is to be considered as a kind of 
sacred drama, or divine collocution, in which there are evi- 
dently three different speakers introduced, of whom the two 
principal are the Father and the Son, though their parts are 
the briefest, but as to the other, the party which opens and 
concludes the trialogue, it is somewhat diflicult to determine 
the person. On the whole, however, we incline to the opin- 
ion of those who suppose that the new-formed christian 
church, situated as described in the fourth chapte 

which the reader will find the most apt and perfect commen- 
tary upon this Psalm that can be imagined—is here introdu- 
ced, as speaking in the language of placid security, calm defi- 
ance, and merciful remonstrance in the midst of the angry as- 
saults of her enemies. Imagine therefore the infant church, 

“in the straitness and in the siege ;” the little band of believ- 
ers encompassed by a hostile Jewish power, yet meekly stay- 
ing themselves upon God, and that while uttering their strains 
of pious confidence in Him, on a sudden Jehovah himself in- 
terrupts them, interposing his awful voice, and making known 
his immutable counsel. The Father having thus put the seal 
to their well grounded assurance, Messiah, the Son, is brought 
in rehearsing Jehovah’s purpose as to the authority with which 
he was to be clothed, and as to the stipulated spread of his 
kingdom. ‘The Psalm is then concluded by an earnest expos- 
tulation from the church, with the persecuting powers that set 
themselves in array against her, exhorting them with a sol- 
emn gue cum ita sint, to seek the favor of the blessed Poten- 
tate, and forbear that fruitless opposition, which would only 
end in defeat, shame, and destruction. The conception of 
the piece is in a high degree sublime and spiritual, and re- 
quires the reader to bring to ita certain dilation of thought 
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and warmth of emotion, in order to enter into its genuine 
spirit. In the following translation, which is inserted princi- 
pally for the sake of the notes that follow, the reader will no- 
tice a few slight variations from our common version. 


TRANSLATION. 
CHURCH. 


Why do the heathen tumultuously rage, 

And the people imagine vanity? ; 
- The kings of the earth have firmly set themselves, 

And the privy-counsellors have complotted together, 

Against Jehovah and against his Anointed, saying, 
. Let us break their bands asunder, and cast their cords from us. 
- He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh, 

Jehovah shall have them in derision. 

At that very time, he shall speak to them in his wrath, 

And trouble them in his hot displeasure. 


JEHOVAH. 


. And I have inaugurated my King upon Zion, 
The mountain of my holiness. 


MESSIAH. 


. 1 will declare the decree ; Jehovah said unto me, 
“ Thou art my Son, this day have | begotten thee: 

. “ Ask of me, and I will give the heathen for thine inheritance. 
* And the uttermost ends of the earth for thy possession. 

. “ Thou shalt roughly rule them with a rod of iron, 
‘** And scatter them in pieces like a potter's vessel.” 


CHURCH. 


. And now, therefore, O ye kings, be wise, 
Be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 

. Serve ye Jehovah with fear, and rejoice with trembling. 
Kiss the Son lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way. 
When his wrath is kindled but a little. 

Blessed are all they that put their trust in him. 


NOTES. 


Ver. 1. Heathen—people.) Heb. nvnxd) 91; 1. e. both Gentiles 
and Jews. Acts iv. 27. “ For ofa truth against thy holy child Jesus 
—both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people 
of Israel were gathered together.” 

Tumultuously rage.) Heb. wa», Gr. sppvagav—terms denoting 
rage, uproar, fierceness, as of horses that neigh, paw the ground, and 
rush into battle. 

Ver. 2. Against Jehovah, etc.) vw Sy mv by. The more com- 
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mon import of 5y is doubtless upon, although the LX X here have xaJa, 
which is also adopted Acts iv. 27. It is certain however that the New 
Testament writers have adopted numerous renderings from the Sep- 
tuagint which are not exactly true to the original ; and here perhaps 
Sy might with equal propriety bear its usual sense—q. d. they have sat 
together in counsel upon Jehovah, and upon his Anointed; making 
them the subject of their impious deliberations ! 

Ver. 2. His Anointed.) Heb. wrwn, Gr. Xpitrog. This term, 
though frequently applied to the ancient kings, priests, and prophets, 
who were anointed with o:l as types of Christ, is in a pre-eminent 
sense the well-known official designation of the Son of God, the name 
by which he was predicted in the prophets, (Dan. ix. 25, 26,) and ex- 
pected by the faithful, and actually known after his coming among bis 
disciples. (John i. 41, and iv. 25.) To the mere English reader, it 
is Important te know that the three titles Messiah, Christ, and Anoint- 
ed, are of precisely the same import ; and bearing this in mind, we see 
the peculiar pertinency of Peter’s language, Acts ii. 36, compared with 
this Psalm. “Therefore let alf the house of Israel know assuredly 
that God hath made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both 
Lord and Christ.’? (Xpitrov—the Anointed.) Again, ch. iv. 27. 
“ For of a truth, against thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, 
(ov expitag,) both Herod and Pontius Pilate, etc.”’ 

Ver. 6. And I have inaugurated.) Heb. 303 +38). The particle 
and is here emphatical, denoting the sudden stirring of indignation, 
and is parallel to Paul’s abrupt address to the high priest. (Acts xxiii. 
3.) And sittest thou to judge me,”’ (xa ov xabn xpwwv pe.) We 
have rendered ‘N93 by inaugurated, although aware that it does not 
convey precisely the idea couched under the original term, nor do we 
know of any single word in our language that does. Indeed, the at- 
tempt to fix with accuracy the legitimate sense of the phrase in this 
passage has given rise to great discrepancies among the critics and 
lexicographers. ‘The current of them, however, seem to agree in affix- 
ing the idea of anointing to the word, especially as implying the com- 
munication of official power. ‘The investigation we have attempted 
of the scriptural usage of the verb 03 and its derivatives does not favor 
this interpretation. The primary and leading signification of this word 
is to pour out, and is a Ps: d to any substance capable of effusion, such 
as water (1 Chron. xii. 18,) or wine in libations, (Hos. ix. 4. Ex. xxx. 
9.) Unless the passage before us, and the kindred one, Prov. viii. 23, 
be exceptions, we find not a single instance of the use of the verb in 
which it has any other meaning than that of pouring. ‘The idea of 
anointing seeins not to be included in it, or related to it, any farther 
than as it might be applied to the pouring out of oil in sacred unctions 
as well as to any other liquid, though we have no decided example ot 
this kind; and the true difference between nwn and D1 seems to lie 
in this, that the action implied by the former terminates upon the per- 
son or thing anointed; that indicated by the latter, upon the liquid 
poured out, or upon any thing else metaphorically ‘spoken of as an 
object of effusion, as we shall endeavor to show Christ himself i 
in the passage before us. We would previously observe, however, 
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that a ray of light may be elicited in aid of our interpreta tion from the 
import of some of the derivatives of }Oi. It is evident that the idea of 
covering flows very naturally from that of pouring, and that the trans- 
ition is equally natural from the idea of corering to that of protection, 
or overspreading guardianship. Accordingly this affilation of senses 
is ha ts in the principal derivatives of the word in question. Is. 
xxx. 1, * Woe to the rebellious children, saith the Lord, that take 
counsel, but not of me ; and that cover with a covering (N20 3039.) 
but not of my Spirit,” i. e. not according to my will or dictation. The 
ensuing verses make it evident that this forbidden corering was nothing 
else than their putting themselves under the protection of Egypt, and 
«strengthening themselves in the strength of Pharaoh.’? Another 
branch from the same stock is 7°03, a prince, duke, or ruler, (Josh. xiu. 
21. Ps. Ixxxii. 12. Ezek. xxxii. 30.) and although our lexicons de- 
fine it princeps, quasi unctus, evidently deducing the idea of authority 
from that of anointing, yet as this is not the original 1mport of the verb, 
and as the subordinate officers indicated by this term were not induct- 
ed into office by this ceremony, it is a fairer inference to derive the 
sense of ruling from that of protection abovementioned, conceiving of 
these inferior magistrates as an effusion or emanation from the sove- 
reignty of the state, designed for a covering or protection to the people. 
Ifaving thus paved the way for our rendering, we are prepared to say, 
that the general acce ptation of pouring out is to be adhered to in the 
e xplication of the Father’s language respecting the Son. If the idea 
of anointing, as most critics suppose, is properly predominant in the 
word as here used, grammatical propriety would require the construc- 

tion, ‘290 Sy jow nD), I have poured oil upon my king, which is 
perfectly synonymous with ‘a5n nnwo, [have anointed my king. ‘The 
expression however is different, 35m ‘nD Lhave poured out my king, 

and all that remains is for us to find a consistent meaning for it. 
The reader is requested to bear in mind the preceding train of remark 
on the secondary meaning of covering, protecting, and ruling, that de- 
velope themselves in the nouns referred to, and to this let him add the 
following passage from another psalm, (Ps. xxii. 6.) most indubitably 
pointing to the same exalted personage. ‘ He shall come down like 
rain upon the mewn grass ; as showers that water the earth ;’’ also 
Hos. vi. 3. **ILlis going forth is prepared as the morning, and he shall 
come unto us as the rain, as the former and Jatter rains upon the earth.”’ 
Can we not then perceive a peculiar adaptedness in the expression be. 
fore us? “I have poured forth upon Zion my King, I have made him 
to emanute from me as an efluence of my own glory and power, | 
have shed him down in all the genial, fertilizing, fr uctifying influences 
of the Spirit of grace, whose “richest communications shall attend his 
induction into office, and have constituted him a benign covering, and 
source of defence, to the inhabitants of my holy bill.” Still stronger 

confirmation is aqeeon by adverting to such passages as the following: 
Ezek. xxxiv. 24, 26. “ And I the Lord will be their God, and my ser- 
vant David (i. e. Christ a prince among them. And! will make them 
and the places round about my hill a blessing: and I will cause the 
shower to come down in his season; there shall be showers ef bless- 
14 
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ing.”” Joel ii. 28. “ And it shall come to pass afterward that [ will 


pour out my Spirit upon all flesh ; and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your young menu 
shall see visions ; and also upon the servants and upon the handmaids 
in those days will I pour out my Spirit.” Let all this be compared 
with the aposile’s language at the time to which we suppose this Psalm 
more immediately refers, Acts ii. 33. Therefore being by the right 
hand of God exalted, and having received of the Father the promise 
of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed forth (<x) this which ye now see 
and hear.”” We believe that it 1s entirely in accordance with the usual 
vein of the inspired writings to speak in this figurative style, and iden- 
tify, as it were, the sending forth of the anointed Son with the effusion 
of those abundant spiritual blessings which were to accompany his 
heavenly reign. If then our interpretation be understood, und if it be 
correct, tlie reader will probably deem the word inaugurated as suita- 
ble a rendering, as could easily be selected. 

Ver 7. I will declare the decree.) Heb. pn Ox mrasox. The grand 
point of inquiry here respects the decree mentiond. What decree 
is intended ?—'The noun pn comes from ppn, signifying to engrave, 
draw, delineate, define. {ts dominant sense, to which all others may 
be easily referred. is, a prescribed rule of action, a statute or ordi- 
nance, given by a superior to an inferior, marking out his duty. In- 
stances might be adduced in great numbers, but it is needless, as no 
one will question this definition. ‘The prevailing usus loquendi, there- 
fore, should be carefully noted in settling its import here. If its pre- 
vailing acceptation be, as we have stated, a precise rule of conduct en- 
joined by one agent on another, we must suppose in the case before us, 
that it intends something more than the mere declaration or annuncia- 
tion of the Father’s begetting the Son, whatever may be signified by 
that expression. "The term is much nearer related to a command, than 
a purpose. We imagine, therefore, the decree is to be taken as imply- 
ing the whole institution relative to the establishment, tenure, and ad- 
ministration of the Messiah’s government, and even embracing the 
duties of his people, who are ina measure one with him. We do not 
consider it material, whether the phrase be translated, I will declare 
the decree, making bx equivalent to Nx, as some do ; or, I will _ 
as to the decree, giving 5x the force of the Greek xpi in Heb. 1. 7, iv. 
13, and other places. ‘The amount of it is, that the Divine speaker 
hereby declares, that he will make known the tenor of that charter by 
which he is to hold and enlarge his dominion. As this whole transac- 
tion of the investiture of the Messiah with his regal dignity, bears a 
striking analogy to the ceremonies employed in placing the kings of 
Israel on the throne, we are led to believe that this matter of the reci- 
tal of the decree may be illustrated from the following circumstance 
connected with the appointment of Israel’s first king. 1 Sam. x. 25. 
« And Samuel told the people the manner of the kingdom, and wrote 
it in a book, and Jaid it before the Lord ;” i. e. he clearly and dis- 
tinctly settled the terms of the regal government, definedthe jus re- 
gium, the perogatives of the crown and the duties of the people. In 
like manner, the King of Zion declares the decree, or publishes the 
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eonditions on which his kingdom is to be administered by him, as well 
as secured to him. He informs his people that the Father has consti- 
tuted him * head over all things to his church,” and recites the terms 
on which his dominion is to be so extended, as to embrace the remotest 
limits of the earth. He was to ask of the Father for the fulfilment of 
his promise, and in this duty no doubt the saints are to unite with their 
Head by their supplications, especially as it will appear in the sequel, 
that they are to be partakers with him in the exercise of this unlimited 
lordship over the nations. 

Ver. 7. This day have I begotten thee.) Heb. pray ova. Two 
principal points here occur to be determined, having a direct bearing 
upon the true nature of the sonship of Christ, and in the determination 
of which the theologian cannot well dispense with the aid of philo- 
logy. 1. What are we to understand by the term orn, this day? 
2. What is meant by the expression ni, I have begotten thee? 
Suppose the case of a pious Israelite, previous to the advent, with his 
Hebrew scriptures in his hand, arrested by the passage under consid- 
eration, and devoutly intent upon ascertaining its genuine import. He 
would of course institute a careful investigation of the usus loquendi, 
as to the term day, that day, etc., in all the sacred writers. Having 
ourselves the means of entering upon the same process, we can easily 
tell, leaving out of view all the advantages we derive from the New 
Testament revelations, how far his system of collation or induction of 
instances would carry him towards a complete solution. Ie would 
perceive that the phrase in that day, so frequently occurring in the 
prophets, was chiefly used to point out some great and important 
period, era, or dispensation in the providence of God, when great 
changes should be introduced into the existing order of things, and the 
times should be signalized by remarkable judgments or mercies. He 
would notice particularly such uses of the term as the following: Ps. 
xxxvil, 13. ‘For he seeth that Ais day is coming.” Job xviii, 
20. “They that come after him shall be astonied at his 
day.’ Ps. exxxvii. 7. * Remember, O Lord, the children of Edom 
in the day of Jerusalem,”’ i. e. what they did in the day of her calami- 
ty. Jer. Ll, 31. Speaking of Babylon, “I am against thee, O thou 
most proud, saith the Lord God of hosts, for the day is come, the time 
that | will visit thee.” These examples disclose the sense of a set 
time of judgment, made singularly memorable by the display of wrath. 
On the other hand, as a counterpart of this, the writings of the prophets 
abound with instances in which the same phrase has evident allusion 
to some happy period of distinguished mercy ; and where the connec- 
tion was in a strain of promised blessings, no doubt the faith of the 
ancient faithful. was instinctively reminded of the coming gospel age ; 
so that this phrase in certain connections, of which this in the second 
Psalm was undoubtedly one, may be supposed to have stood as another 
term for the period of the gospel dispensation. ‘The following pas- 
sages, to which we barely refer, are a few out of the many of this 
description ; Joel iii. 18. Amosix.1t. Zech. xiii. 1. As, however, 
in the present case, the expression is this day, instead of that day, the 
inference is natural, that this is spoken proleptically, or in anticipative 
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vision, the Divine speaker placing himself within the limits of the pre- 

dicted period. ‘Thus far it may be presumed the old testament would 

conduct the inquirer. But the infallible exposition of the Holy Ghost 
himself has given us clearer light on this subject. Paul, in preaching 
in a Jewish synagogue, Acts xiii. 32, 33, informs his brethren, “ that 

the promise which was made unto the fathers, God had fulfilled the 
same unto their children in that he had raised up Jesus again ; as itis 
also written in the second Psalm, ‘Thou art my Sen, this day have | 
begotten thee.’’ At the time therefore of this annunciation, the day, 
or age, had come, which was spoken of in this Psalm. The precise 
commencement of this day is to be determined by the explication of 
the remaining phrase, J have begotten thee, which now claims our 
attention. Our readers will no doubt already have inferred that we 
are no favorers of the mystical theory of the “ etermal generation.” 
This strange conceit, the product we believe of the Platonic or Gnostic 
philosophy, or of some other merely human speculation, has by some 

means obtained currency in the church; it has been countenanced by 
fathers, and doctors, and framers of systematic divinity, and yet it may 
be safely affirmed that a more extravagant hypothesis, one more un- 
supported by scripture, and more abhorrent to reason, cannot be spe- 
cified in the whole compass of theological opinion. Were it not for 
the “ clarum et venerabile nomen” of its several ancient and modern 
advocates, we know not how the dogma could stand a day before the 
light of sacred philology. What then, it may be inquired, is the genu- 

ine meaning of the term in question ? We answer, that the beget- 
ting spoken. of by the Psalmist is equivalent to the production, raising 
up, or bringing into the world of that divinely constituted person, the 
God-man Mediator, who was to answer to the promised Messiah of 
the ancient oracles. Not that the terms we have employed correspond 
precisely to the idea of the original ; for as it cannot be questioned 
that many scriptural phrases are designed to convey a complex notion 
to the mind, one sense germinating trom another, so in this case we 
perceive a double allusion, first, to the nativity of our Lord from his 
human parents; secondly, to his resurrection and ascension. For a 
warrant to this interpretation, we recur again to our citation from 
Paul. “The promise made anto the fathers, God hath fulfilled the 
same unto their children, in that he hath raised up (advaclicag) Jesus 
again; as it is also written in the second Psalm, ‘Thou art my Son, 
this day have | begotten thee.””, We know not on what authority our 
translators have inserted the word again in this passage, as though the 
apostle was speaking exclusively of the resurrection. We are aware 
that this is the word commonly used in reference to the resurrection 

It is so used in the very next verse ; but it is there attended by its pro- 
per qualifying adjunct ¢x vexowv, which leaves us in no doubt as to its 
application. But the following passages clearly evince that the term 
taken simply by itself, as it is here, bears occasionally another meaning, 
even when applied to Christ. Acts in. 22. «For Moses truly said 
unto the fathers, a prophet shall the Lord your God raise up (avacin- 
gs) unto you of your brethren like unto me.” Ver. 26. *« Unto you 
first God having raised up (avacingas) his Son Jesus, sent him to bless 
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you, etc.”” To the same purport nysips is used, Acts xii. 22, “ And 
when he had removed hin, he raised up (%yeipev) unto them David to 
be their king.”’ ‘This raising up, therefore, we consider as exegetical 
of the begetting mentioned by the Psalmist, and we are naturally di- 
rected to the angel’s words to Mary, when he said ; “The Holy Ghost 
shall come upen thee, and the power of the Highe st shall overshadow 
thee; therefore also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God.” ‘This exalted name, therefore, pointing out 
Him who became in time the predicted Immanuel, is the name that he 
hath by inheritance, or in connection with his heirship, and can pertain 
in the same sense to no created being, and we see not why this 
does not ley a sufficient foundation for the epithet, “ only begotten.” 
If we have correct ideas of the constitution of the Savior’s person, we 
shall have no fear that we detract aught from his glory by applying 
thisand any kindred appellation to him in that character. Still, 

we before intimated, the incarnation and bith of the Messiah does not 
seem to exhaust the full significancy of the expression, “ this day have 
I begotten thee.” ‘Vhe idea of a progressive sonship we know is for- 
eign to our conceptions of any thing pertaining to the filial relation 
among men. So is the idea of a progressive e kingdom. But it must 
be admitted that the “kingdom of Christ,”’ strictly so called, com- 
menced im a measure at the advent, though not fnlly established or set 
up tillafter his resurrection. In the same manner, we may conceive 
his sonship to have commenced its existence at his birth ; but not to 
have been perfected or consummated till the era of his emancipation 
from the grave. It was then that he was pre-eminently begotten, ad- 
vanced to the highest glory of the sonship, inaugurated into his tran- 
scendent supremacy, and “ made the first-born, higher than the kings 
of the earth.”’ With this view of the matter agrees ‘the language of the 
apostle. Rom. i. 3, 4. “ Concerning his Son Jesus Christ our L ord, 
which was made of the seed of David according to the flesh ; and de- 
clared to be the Son of God with power, according the Spirit of holi- 
ness, by the resurrection from the dead.” And here, if we mistake 
not, is the legitimate clew to the whole class of epithets which follow ; 
Col. i. 15. “Who is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of 
every creature, (x purdroxog mang xtidews.)’’ Ver. 18. * Who is the 
beginning, the first-born from the dead, (a#pwriraxog ¢x ¢éiv vexpéiv.)”” 
Rev. i. 5. “ And from Jesus Christ, whe is the faithful witness, and 
the first-begotten (xpwrdloxog) of the dead, and the prince of the kings 
of the earth.” Here it will be noticed that his primogenitureship is 
closely connected with his kingly authority ; and also, as to the trans- 
lation, that the term previously rendered first-born is here rendered 
first- -begotten, making the parallelism still more striking. We trust 
then, as it willnot be ‘* deemed incredible that God should raise the 
dead,” and first of all, the deceased Redeemer, so also that it will not 
be deemed unscriptural to assert that the perfection of his sonship is to 
be dated from that event. . Indeed, if we mistake not, the inspired 
Writings teach us something very similar to this respecting the saints 
themselves, as though theirs was but an incipient semi-sonship in the 
present life. What else can the apostle mean when he speaks of their 
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‘< waiting for the adoption, ‘viobeciav,) to wit, the redemption of theix 

bodies ;”’ as if it were then that they should be fully constituted sons. 

So also in the same connection :—* Whom he did foreknow, he also 
did predestinate to be conformed to the i image of his Son, that he might 
be the first-born among many brethren.” 'To this whole view of the 
Messiah’s sonship, it may be objected, that the Father is expressly 
said to have “ sent his Son into the world,” consequently he must have 
been a son before he was sent. Let the reader inspect the most per- 
tinent passage to this effect which he can find, for instance the fol- 
lowing. ‘But when the fulness of time was come, God sent forth 
his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that 
were under the law.”’ Here it is obvious that if he was a son prior to 
this sending, he was also made of a woman and made under the law, 
prior to it, which leads us to the grossest inconsistency. We see 
no difficulty in the common expression, even though we should 
suppose the sonship and the sending to be coeval. At any rate 
something more than the evidence drawn from this expression is ne- 
cessary to show satisfactorily that the title Son, as a designation of 
our Lord’s divine nature, is any where to be found in the scripture, or 
that it is ever applied to him in the old testament, except as_prophet- 
ical of his mediatorial character. The old testament, though it clear- 
ly recognizes a plurality of persons in the Godhead, deals but sparingly 
in the terms that might serve to distinguish one from another. Tor 
aught that we can discover, the simple divine nature of Christ is as of- 
ten designated by the august name JEHovan as any other. And how 
does this comport with the idea of derivation? A derived Deity! An 
eternally begotten Jenovan! The pious mind shrinks instinctively 
from the thooght. If this hypothesis of eternal filiation is necessarily 
involved in a correct view of the doctrine of the Trinity, no wonder that 
the doctrine has been bitterly opposed. We bring our remarks on this 
head to a close, by adverting for a moment to a passage which might 
tend to militate decidedly against the foregoing exposition. In Heb. i. 2. 

the apostle says, ‘* God hath inthese last days spoken unto us by his Son, 

whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom he also made the 
worlds.’’ Itis therefore inferred that the work of creation was per- 
formed by Christas Son. ‘To this we give noother answer at present 
than that it is by no means evident, that the original term (aicivag) 
implies the visible material universe. It has a primary reference to 
duration, and we are inclined to think that the following rendering, 
by whom he ordained the ages, would be a more pertinent translation. 
However this may be, we are persuaded that the apostle in that chap- 
ter, and throughout the whole epistle contemplates Christ entirely in 
his past resurrection, dignity, and glory. 

Ask of me, etc.) ‘There is nothing difficult or dubious in the literal 
construction of this passage, and all that is necessary is to display the 
parallel and illustrative extracts which bear upon it. We have before 
intimated that this is one of the items or conditions of the decree re- 
hearsed by the Messiah ; and that it, in effect, embraced the duty of 
his people as well as his own, inasmuch as the promise extends itself 
to them as wellasto him. As to Christ’s own asking, a striking exem- 
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plification of this is probably afforded in his last prayer previous to his 

passion. John xvii. 1. etseqq. “These words spake Jesus, and lifted 
up his eyes to heaven, and said, Father, the hour is come ; glorify thy 
Son, that thy Son also may glorify thee. As thou hast given him 
power over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many as thou 
hast given him, etc.” The Father’s fulfilment of the promise made 
to the Son in the second Psalm was to be the grand means of glorify- 
ing the Son, and therefore he now pleads it. ‘To the second purpose 
the language of the apestle (2 Cor. vi. 1, 2,) is peculiarly noteworthy : 
« We then as workers together with him, beseech you also, that ye re- 
ceive not the grace of God in vain. (For he saith, I have heard thee 
in a time accepted, and in the day of salvation have I snccored thee : 
behold, now is the accepted time ; behold, now is the day of salvation. )”’ 
Here we perceive that the sacred writer, by a quotation frorn Isaiah, 
purporting that Christ was heard in his prayer for the spread of his 
kingdom, enforces his exhortation upon these Gentiles, that they should 
not receive the grace of God, or the annunciation of his favor, in vain. 
In thus assuring them that the prayer of the Son had been heard of 
the Father, he at once informs us of the true application of the old 
testament prophecy, and sets before them one of the most moving ap- 
peals that he could have brought from the whole treasure-house of truth. 
In what remains, we shall trace out the application of this promise to 
the Savior’s spiritual seed, whose interests he condescends so benig- 
nantly to identify with his own, even as he designs to assume them into 
a most close, endeared, and indissoluble union with himself by the bond 
of his Spirit. Rev. ii. 26, 27. “ And he that overcometh and keep- 
eth my works unto the end, to him will | give power over the nations : 
and he shall rule them with a rod of iron; and as the vessels of a pot- 
ter shall they be broken to shivers ; even as [ have received of my F'a- 
ther.”’ A still more luminous illustration is found in several related 
verses in the seventh chapter of Daniel, ver. 13. “I saw in the night- 
visions, and behold, one like the son of man came with the clouds of 
heaven, and came to the ancient of days, and they brought him near 
before him ; and there was given him dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom, that all people and nations and languages should serve 
him.’’ It appears by a comparison of the description given of the 
“aneient of days,” ver. 9. with that given of Christ, Rev. i. 14, that 
the person designated in each must be the same, and as * the likeness 
of the son of man,” if it meant the Son of God, would not be brought 
tou himself, the inference is, that this is a title given to the saints, who 
are in so many respects conformed to Christ, and accordingly the sub- 
sequent explanation of the prophet’s vision clearly appropriates it to 
them. Ver. 18. * But the saints of the Most High shall take the king- 
dom, and possess the kingdom forever, even forever.”’ Again, ver. 22. 
“ Until the ancient of days came, and judgment was given to the saints 
of the Most High, and the time came that the saints possessed the 
kingdom.” Glorious prerogatives of the children of God! Admira- 
ble plenitude of the inspired oracles! G. B. 
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Art. VI.—Review or Stuart on THE EpistLE TO THE 
Hesrews. 


-1 Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. Intwo Volumes. By Moses 
Srvuart, Associate Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological 
Seminary at Andover. Andover: Mark Newman. Vol. I. 1827. pp. 
288. Vol. Il. 1828. pp. 388. Svo. 


Tuis work has already been noticed in several of our most 
respectable literary journals, and we are glad to observe, is 
spoken of in terms of no measured commendation, as a work 
of great labor and of lasting worth. Such praise will not be 
withheld from it by any who are at all acquainted with the 
department of literature to which it belongs, and who consider 
its connection with the general literary interests of our coun- 
try. Philological pursuits, connected with either sacred or 
profane literature, have never been very highly estimated, 
very extensively popular among us. If this fact were wot 
every where admitted, it would be suffic iently obvious to one 
capable of judging, from the scanty philological apparatus of 
our public institutions and libraries, and the very limited de- 
mand for works of this character among our scholars at large. 
Very few among us have pushed their ¢ classical researches to 
such an extent, as to derive a scholarlike satisfaction from the 
analysis of language, from a minute and critical illustration 
of classic authors. The small number who know from expe- 
rience the pleasure and profit of such studies, are for the most 
part scattered over the country, laboring in solitude, and pre- 
vented from bringing their efforts to any practical result, if 
not by the want of means for prosecuting them, yet by the ab- 
sence of any adequate demand for their productions. The 
call even for works of established and pre-eminent worth in 
this department, is too limited to authorize so much as thei 
translation from a foreign language. ‘To our literary public 
generally, Thiersch and Schneider are but hard names, and 
Heyne and Schiitz known only from the catalogues of the book- 
sellers, as commentators upon Homer and Aeschy lus. We do 
not mention these facts now for the purpose of finding fault 
with them, nor can we stop to point out their causes. We 
only say that such is the condition of classical learning and its 
kindred studies among us; though we hope, that a better taste 
and a love for more deep and critical research are e growing up 
with the younger generation. 

The same remarks are true, though with some limitations, in 
regard to sacred literature. Philological pursuits, indeed, in 
their general character, are the same, whether connected with 
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sacred or with profane writers, whether directed to the illustra- 
tion of Aeschylus and Plato, or of the still more sublime poetry, 
and more profound mysteries of Isaiah, of Paul, and of John. 
Where a general taste for these pursuits, therefore, is not found 
and cultivated by the prevailing system of education, we can- 
not expect to witness its effects extensively in any department 
of learning. If this taste is to be formed by the biblical stu- 
dent after he commences the study of his profession, it will in 
most cases be nothing better than a professional taste, and 
even his theological opinions will become fixed, before he learns 
the principles of interpretation, or the use of his critical appa- 
ratus. Such has hitherto been the fact, for the most part, in 
relation to the study of sacred philology. It has been pursu- 
ed almost exclusively from professional considerations, and re- 
gard to professional duty. The interest which the public at large, 
even the literary public, take in it, extends only to its practical 
results when applied to the doctrines and duties of revealed re- 
ligion. But conscientious motives and religious interests, if not 
in the view of the scholar the most congenial, have been found 
in this country, and indeed in all countries, the most efficient 
causes in the promotion of really profound and useful learning. 
They are deep and permanent, and no one can question the asser- 
tion, that we owe directly to their influence the origin and ad- 
vancement among us of this great and important branch of iite- 
rary enterprise. “Fortunately for the literary, as well as for the 
religious interests of the country, our theological institutions 
have at the outset taken high ground in supporting the claims 
of philology as a branch of professional study. The effects 
are already observable, not only in the publication of more va- 
luable works nenactiod with biblical criticism, than with any 
other department of philology, but in its reaction upon our col- 
leges and the earlier literary tastes and habits of those who are 
aiming at professional life. The work before us, we trust, will 
do much, as it ought to.do, both to cultivate the taste and 
guide the efforts of such young men, and to awaken the atten- 
tion of the community at large to the eminent importance and 
merit of such investigations. In the existing state of public 
feeling and literary taste it seems peculiarly calculated to 
produce these effects. Considered as the first, or at least the 
most marked and prominent result of the department of labor 
to which it belongs, that has yet appeared in this country, it 
claims moreover the special attention of those who watch the 
signs in our literary horizon, with a view to guide the progress 
of public taste and improvement ; and perhaps we cannot dis- 
charge our own duty towards it in this respect better, or occupy 

part of the space allotted to it more profitably, than by 
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directing the attention of our readers to some of the peculiar 
advantages, resulting from philological pursuits generally, and 
from biblical criticism in particular, of which the work of Pro- 
fessor Stuart furnishes both proof and illustration. 

Weare the more disposed to dwell a few moments upon these 
genera] topics, because we cannot but be aware, that there 
exists in our community, to a considerable extent, not merely 
a deficiency of taste for philological inquiries, but a prejudice 
against them. So little is known too, by the community at 
large, of the true nature and design of these studies, that pre- 
Judice is easily excited, and school-boy objections, or the mere 
opinions of those who never were school-boys, are sufficient 
to bring into disrepute the most sage maxims of experience, 
and the dictates of the soundest philosophy. ‘To such an ex- 
tent has this effect been already produced indeed, that its in- 
fluence is but too obvious in the prevailing popular notions, 
and in many labored discussions on the subject of education. 
A system of philosophy, miscalled Baconian, has been made 
auxiliary to the prevailing opinions, some of our public literary 
institutions have favored them, and others have been establish- 
ed on the plan of excluding almost entirely this department 
of study. We are told that the spirit of the age, the accumu- 
lated knowledge, and the more enlightened and practical phi- 
losophy of the nineteenth century, require us to have done with 
the antiquated jargon of dead languages, and to teach some- 
thing that can be “understood ; that our minds can no longer 
be satisfied with a knowledge “of words, but require a more 
practical acquaintance with things. 

We do not say that this is a a full representation of the popu- 
lar view of this subject, nor can we stop now to give in de- 
tail the arguments on either side of the qustion at issue. We 
do think, however, that the above statement, as a gene ral sum- 
mary of the prevailing notions on the subject of ecucation, is a 
fair one, and we are glad of the opportunity to lay our finger 
upon a work like this, and point it out, as a practical illustra- 
tion of their fallacy. Are the critical discussions, which oc- 
cupy these volumes, we ask, about words merely ? Every one 
knows, that they relate to things, and that too of the deepest con- 
cernment. Now we ask again, whether there was any other 
possible method of arriving at a knowledge of the precise 
things communicated by the writer, than by a critical inter- 
pretation and consequent understanding of his words? If not, 
then the same question in regard to any author in any lan- 
guage must receive the same answer. His thoughts can be 
known only by understanding his words. It will perhaps be 
replied however, that admitting this, and the consequent im- 
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portance of having such works critically interpreted by quali- 
fied persons, it does not follow, that philology is a valuable 
study for all men, or that every student should have a know- 
ledge of Greek. Let the question then be, whether philologi- 
cal pursuits and the critical study of language be in themselves, 
and without regard to the individual merits of the work or au- 
thor read, a comparatively useful method of attaining know- 
ledge and mental culture? With this question before us, we 
might again refer to these volumes, or to any standard criti- 
cism upon a classical author, and inquire whether the process, 
by which the meaning of the author’s words is therein deter- 
mined and knowledge acquired, be not as well suited as any 
other process, for developing and cultivating the best taculties 
of the mind, for forming the power and habit of acute and ac- 
curate discrimination, for escaping in fact from the perplexity 
and jargon, often occasioned by the vagueness or ambiguity of 
words, and attaining determinate notions of the kinds and de- 
grees of things. But we venture to go farther, and to ask 
those who profess to hold words in so low estimation, to what 
extent they can communicate or acquire the knowledge of 
things without a critical understanding of words? 

We cannot discuss here the philosophy of language, but 
we must beg leave to make a few remarks upon it, as connect- 
ed with this question. We shall not deny, that the objects of 
thought, their differences and relations, may be apprehend- 
ed without words, nor that when apprehended they may be 
communicated by means of images, or other representatives, 
answering however the same purpose with words, as in teach- 
ing the deaf anddumb. It is obvious too, that in the gradual 
process, by which the riches of a language are accumulated, 
the observation of a thing must precede the application of its 
name, a thought must have existed in the mind before it could 
be fixed in the language by its appropriate word. But this 
is the end of our concessions on this point, and we proceed to 
observe, that, however the knowledge of individual objects or 
relations may have been originally acquired in the gradual 
formation of a language, it is obviously by words alone, or 
their equivalent substitutes, that the progress of the mind is 
recorded, and its acquisitions rendered permanent. Nor is it 
less obvious, that any considerable advancement in know- 
ledge and mental culture would, without the use of words and 
the gradual formation of language, be impossible. Now it 
is precisely in the way indicated by these remarks, that the 
human mind comes itself forward in the progress of its deve- 
lopement by the help of words, which, by a corresponding de- 
velopement become regularly organized according to the 
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same law, which actuates the mind itself, and exhibit among 
every people the most useful and the most wonderful of all hu- 
man productions, the complex structure and mutually depend- 
ent relations of an intelligible language. It is thus, that not 
only the universal principles of psychology, the laws of mental 
phenomena, and the relations of thought, but the most mature 
products of the intellectual efforts of a people, are to be 
found by those who know how to look for them, fixed and en- 
shrined in their language. The notices of the senses gene- 
ralized by the understanding, the collected results of the expe- 
rience, not of one generation only, but of ages, the products 
of art, the acquisitions of science, the principles and ideas, 
which their philosophic minds may have unfolded, and which 
have a living and life-giving energy for the minds of every suc- 
ceeding age, this is the knowledge, these are the things, which 
are treasured up in the words of an intelligent and cultivated 
people. The language of a people is indeed, and must be to 
avery great extent at Teast, the index ofits intellectual and mo- 
ral cultivation, the adequate representative of its substantial 
knowledge and improvement. We speak now too, it must be 
observed, not of the aggregate production of its writers, but 
of that only which is exhibited in the organic form and the 
separate words of a language, and is capable of being taught 
in its grammar and lexicography. 

If these things be so, and we think no one will dispute it, 
we are prepared for the inquiry, how far these words and or- 
ganized forms of language are necessary or useful to us in the 
cultivation of our minds and the acquisition of knowledge. 
We may perhaps admit, that to a very limited extent, and un- 
der certain conditions, we may acquire or communicate the 
notion of a thing without first employing the word by which it 
is designated. But, if we take the matter with any degree of 
strictness, it Is obviews that an individual could make advan- 
ces but little beyond the brutes, without availing himself of 
the use of words, as the guides and helps of his intellectual 
efforts; and to all practical purposes, what Ernesti says was 
always the judgment of wise men is strictly true, that all our 
knowledge of things is attained by the understanding of words, 
and not the reverse. Situated as we are in society, we una- 
voidably learn words before we can have much insight into 
the meaning of them, and the consequence is, that we acquire 
a habit, of “which the most critical and philosophical minds 
hardly divest themselves, of using them often without any de- 
finite and precise meaning. Hence not only as a means of 
menta! discipline, and for the correction of a habit so perni- 
cious, though these are points of the first importance, but for 
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the acquisition of knowledge, the great and leading business 
of education is, and must be, to study and understand words 
and the forms of language. Whether we study our vernacu- 
lar, ora foreign, aliving ora dead language, the science of 
mathematics, or the objects of natural history, law, or theolo- 
gy, it makes but little difference in this respect, we are every 
where met at the outset by words, and our business is every 
where the same, to understand them. Words are indeed the 
immediate and proper subjects of the understanding. In the 
ordinary use of language, we are not said to understand a rose 
or any other object of thought, as a thing in itself, but we un- 
derstand the word, and assign to it its proper meaning, i. e. 
we learn the things, which they were intended to designate, 
and make them to stand under the words, which thus become 
to our minds something more than scratches upon paper, or 
mere pulses of the air. 
If this, then, be the inevitable process, by which knowledge 
and mental cultivation are to be acquired, is it not an impor- 
tant part of education to learn to perform it well? Is it not im- 
portant, that every scholar, who is aiming at a liberal educa- 
tion, should be essentially a philologist, that he should be able 
to ascertain with readiness, and to discriminate with precision, 
the meaning of words, whether in a foreign language or his 
own, for in fact the same general habits and principles are ne- 
cessary in one as in the other. But it is not merely as form- 
ing habits of mind, the benefits of which are to be afterwards 
enjoyed, that the employments of months and years in the stu- 
dy of language is to be defended. If the views presented on 
a former page be correct, it must, from the nature of the case, 
be the most direct and effectual method, if faithfully pursued, 
of developing our own minds, and hastening our intellectual 
growth. This will be the result to some extent, whatever lan- 
guage be the object of attention, if it be studied critically, and 
its principles fully comprehended. Even the most uncultivated 
dialects of our western forests, or the islands of the Pacific, 
exhibit in their structure new and striking combinations of 
mental phenomena, which cannot but increase our admiration 
of those principles of intellectual organization, which, like all 
the living principles in nature, seem to be ever varying yet al- 
ways the same. But for the purposes of general instruction 
itis of course our duty to employ, as the instruments of culti- 
vation, those languages, which exhibit the most regular and 
the most perfect developement of the human mind, in which 
the relations of thought are the most extensively and the most 
definitely marked, and i in whose words are treasured up the re- 
sults of the highest and most enlarged cultivation. In making 
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ourselves masters of these, as contained in their classic authors, 
by careful analysis and a faithful application of philological 
principles and helps, we do indeed appropriate to ourselves the 
intellectual treasures of many generations. In the organiza- 
tion of a language, philosophically contemplated and under- 
stood, we have the human mind itself, as it were, exhibited to 
our view in its complex and diversified operations. In study- 
ing a language like the Greek, containing a regular structure 
and systematic developement from its own radical forms, we 
trace the gradual and progressive evolutions of thought, we 
follow the mind in the history of its advancement, and often 
in investigating the derivative forms of a single root, and ob- 
serving the relations and transitions of thought which they ex- 
hibit, we obtain views, and secure a knowledge of the human 
mind, of more interest to the philosopher, than the history of 
an oriental dynasty. ‘The scholar indeed, who makes himself 
fully acquainted with the language of Greece, as it was in the 
age of Plato, or with that of England as it was in the days of 
Shakespeare or of Milton, acquires more valuable knowledge 
and more true cultivation of mind, than is likely ever to fall to 
the lot of those, who find no pleasure or profit in the pursuits 
of philology. It is not, then, and experience too proves that 
it isnot the philologist, the critical student of words, who is 
deficient in the knowledge of things, or exposed to failure in 
any other species of intellectual effort. On the contrary the 
habits of mind, formed by these studies, are necessary to suc- 
cess in every species of investigation, and the kinds of know- 
ledge which they impart, are valuable in every condition in 
life. For a knowledge of ourselves they are especially impor- 
tant, and the most eminent philosophers have ever been the 
most discriminating in the use of words. The most eminent 
metaphysician now living is at the same time remarkable for 
the precision of his language, and the acuteness of his verbal 
criticism, while those metaphysicians, as well as other writers, 
who know little of philology, are as indiscriminating in their 
views of things, as in their employment of words. 

Let it not, ‘however, be supposed, that a grammar and dic- 
tionary, and a few rules of interpretation are all that is neces- 
sary to understand the words of a language, and obtain the 
knowledge to which they are the guide. Often indeed, in all 
languages, words are appropriated to designate what is un- 
known in itself, and although they point us to that, yet in un- 
_ derstanding them we only refer them to those obvious appear- 
ances which occasioned the application. The nature of 
the object itselfis still a matter for inquiry, and the appearances 
themselves, to which the name is referred, are as in the ob- 
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jects of natural history, a language which the philosophical 
naturalist seeks to interpret and understand. The name may 
be said to mean the specific or individual principle of its or- 
ganization, which makes the object to be what it is, and of 
which we have no adequate idea. But where such is not the 
case, in order to understand the language of a distant age, and 


of a strange people, the rules of criticism cannot be applied | 


without a knowledge of the conditions, to which we are to 
apply them. A moment’s attention to the work before us is 
sufficient to show, that to interpret successfully such a pro- 
duction as the Epistle to the Hebrews, a wide range of obser- 
yation is necessary, and a familiar acquaintance with the in- 
stitutions, customs, and modes of thinking, with the whole 
character and condition of the people addressed, and of the 
writer, or the rules of criticism would be of little avail. 
Whenever the subject treated of is of a spiritual nature, more- 
over, we must have, in addition to all these outward helps, 
the exercise and developement of the corresponding spiritual 
actsand affections in our own consciousness. How is it pos- 
sible otherwise for us to understand the words, or to refer 
them to the things designated. We may have a notion of 
their effects and relations, but the words in this case mean 
more than these, and more must be known, before the mean- 
ing of the writer can be fully apprehended. We must sit at 
the feet of our divine master, and learn of him, and obey his 
commands, before we can know of his doctrine, before we can 
fully understand or believe in the name of Jesus. That this 
toois a point of great importance in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of the scriptures of revealed truth, the whole history of 
the church bears witness. It is indeed the importance of this 
general principle, always decply felt among christians, though 
not always clearly comprehended and explained, which has 
so often and so generally created a prejudice against the appli- 
cation of the other and ordinary principles and means of inter- 
pretation to the inspired writings. Nor will any one, who 
sufficiently appreciates this, be backward in admitting, that 
there may be dangers and that evils have resulted from the 
supposition, that the whole truth and means of our spiritual 
religion may be explained by those principles alone, which 
are adequate to explain language adapted to the mere un- 
derstanding or speculative reason of men. Such views may 
not indeed be learned from the superficial philosophy of the 
Paleian and the Caledonian school, but the higher and more 
spiritual philosophy of the great English divines of the seven- 
teenth century abundantly teaches them both by precept and 
by practice. 
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It is unquestionably, however, what we have called it, a 
prejudice, that would depend on the developement of our own 
spiritual affections and the promised aids of the Spirit alone, 
to interpret the word of God, and look to our practical reason 
and moral feeling alone to witness the truth of the interpreta- 
tion. If the language of inspiration were uttered directly to 
ourselves in words, whose ordinary meaning we perfectly com- 
prehend, it might be expected to require no other aid. The 
Jews had no need of learned criticism, and a large apparatus 
of antiquarian lore, to understand the words of our Savior, or 
of Paul. They required but the ordinary exercise of the un- 
derstanding, and if they did not discern the deep spiritual im- 
port of the words addressed to them, it was because they were 
earthly minded and had not the Spirit. Now it is the precise 
and appropriate aim of such criticism, as that of Professor 
Stuart, to give us the same advantages which they enjoyed, 
to place us in the same relative condition for apprehending 
spiritual truths, in which they were placed. It is to clear 
away all the incidental obstacles to our right discernment, 
that the principles and the apparatus of criticism are employ- 
ed. The duty of the critical and grammatical interpreter is 
to show us precisely and definitely the notions, which a writer’s 
words must naturally have conveyed to the understandings of 
those to whom they were addressed. It is simply to accom- 
plish this, that it becomes necessary to investigate the laws 
and usus loquendi of the language employed, and so fully to 
occupy our minds with all that was pecuhar and important 
in the habits and condition of the people addressed, and of the 
writer, as to be able as it were tosee with their eyes and hear 
with their ears. If the critic enables us to do this, or, having 
done it himself, gives us with clearness and fidelity the result 
of his labors, it will then depend, as in the case of the Jews, 
upon the state of our own spiritual being, how far we shall 
apprehend the things of the Spirit. The importance of per- 
forming this work, laborious and often forbidding as it is, in 
relation to the writings of the old and new testament, results 
from the circumstances of the case, and the incidental difficul- 
ties, which difference of language and of the condition of the 
people originally addressed, throw in the way of our under- 
standings. ‘That it is not however essential to a saving know- 
ledge of divine truth, and that even without it the faithful and 
eonscientious use of our understandings and rational powers, 
with the aids of divine grace, in the study of the word of God, 
may produce in us the fruits of faith and of righteousness, no 
one denies, and we trust the results of the eflorts of bible so- 
cieties, and myriads of redeemed souls will bear witness. We 
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cannot tell how much of the form of divine truth it is necessa- 
ry to apprehend by our understandings, as the means of pro- 
ducing the living principle of truth in our spiritual being. We 
cannot tell how much of error in the head may be compatible 
with the love of truth in the heart. But our duty as intelli- 
gent christians, believing in the convincing, the all-powerful 
and life-giving energy of divine truth, and especially our duty 
as christian teachers, nevertheless, obviously is, so far as in 
our power, to clear away every obstruction that prevents its 
progress, that it may have free course and be glorified. If we 
would be consistent with our own principles, we must rejoice 
in every additional illustration of the pure word of God. Es- 
pecially will all, who apprehend the true purpose of gramma- 
tical interpretation, and have learned in their own experience 
the comparatively imperfect manner, in which it is attained by 
most, if not by all, of the previous commentaries in our own lan- 
guage, especially, we say, will they rejoice to see its principles 
so well illustrated and so successfully applied in this country, 
as in the labors of Professor Stuart. That this system has been 
abused in Germany to the purposes of infidelity, we do not 
doubt; but that infidelity is not the necessary result of it, we 
trust has been already exemplified in our own country. For 


ourselves indeed, we have more fear of injury to the cause of 


religion from the influence of superficial modes and systems 
of philosophizing, than from the principles of criticism. It is 
the surreptitious introduction of false philosophy alone, that 
gives any just ground to féar the results of interpretation ; and 
to this we are exposed far more in the application of criticism 
without principles, than of that which is guided by the laws 
of language and the principles of right reason. It is in short 
the evil heart of unbelief, that we have reason to fear, as the 
perverter and misinterpreter of the truth. Free us from this, 


and we fear not the dangers of critical inquiry. We are of 


the number of those who believe, that, in the legitimate and 
conscientious employment of our understandings and rational 
powers, we are bound to follow truth with our whole hearts, 
and that in so doing, even though we might not attain it, we 


could not be at war with it. If thus we study the word of 


God with an humble and believing spirit, the more largely and 
deeply we explore it, the richer will be our harvest of truth 
and of righteousness. If, in following after, we still obey the 
truth, we can never be Jed astray. The law in the conscience 
bears witness to the thunderings of Mount Sinai, as the voice 
of God. That which he has revealed in his word can in no 
case be at variance with what he has written in our hearts. It 
may be at war with our passions aud selfish purposes, it may 
16 
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be above the comprehension of our understandings, but it 
cannot contradict the unbribed and unequivocal voice of 
reason. 

Even in Germany, we trust, the spirit of true and practical 
religion is purifying itself from the errors and corruptions, 
which other causes than biblical criticism had occasioned, 
and in this country we anticipate much practical good rather 
than evil from a thorough critical study of the sacred oracles. 
We cannot but think it of great practical importance for the 
growth of our churches in knowledge and in piety, that their 
teachers should acquire as far as possible, and communicate, 
in their daily and weekly instructions, definite and clear no- 
tions of divine truth. If it be important, that the book of re- 
velation should be read at all, as the source of religious instruc- 
tion, it is certainly important, that it should be so used, as to 
impart something of the authority of revelation to the instruc- 
tion given. Itistoenable us to do this, that the grammatical 
system of interpretation is designed, and for this end we could 
wish it were employed more universally than it is. Of what 
avail is it indeed, in regard to the authority of his instructions, 
that a man preaches from a passage of the new testament 
as his text, if he ascribes to it a meaning which it does not 
contain. He may indeed communicate much valuable in- 
struction, and might he not do the same with a passage from 
Pindar or Paracelsus? We are by no means, however, advo- 
cates for critical preaching, and would have a sermon exhibit, 
not a critical discussion, but simply the results of it, in the 
sense ascribed to the text, and in the use made of it. Our ideal 
of a sermon would be completed by filling it up with a mode 
of discussion and a tone of feeling more nearly resembling 
those comments upon the scriptures, which aim to develope its 
spiritual fulness and power, and of which the commentaries of 
Leighton, the practical writings of Howe and other divines 
of the same age, furnish the most perfect examples. Let us 
first ascertain the simple grammatical sense of scriptural lan- 
guage, and then, by the help of all that is spiritual in our- 
selves, and the promised aid of that Spirit who enricheth with 
all gifts of knowledge and of utterance, unfold and enforce its 
heavenly instruction. 

Thus far our remarks have been of a general character, and 
confined to the discussion of general propositions. We trust, 
however, that their connection with the work before us is sufli- 
ciently obvious and important to entitle them to their place. 
To us, indeed, it has always appeared the highest and most ap- 
propriate duty of reviewers, to exhibit to the public the more 
general, but less obvious principles and tendencies of the 
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works, which fall under their notice, especially when, as in 
the present case, they possess characteristics not likely to be 
generally understood and appreciated. If we are not mistaken, 
our views of Professor Stuart’s work have been pretty clearly in- 
dicated, that it is a very valuable addition to the philological and 
biblical literature, not only of the country, but of the language. 
We have exhibited too, somewhat indirectly, our views of the 
specific character and purpose of the work, as an example of 
grammatical interpretation, the principles of which the author 
had before given to the public in his translation of Ernesti’s 
Institutes, and in his notes tothat work. As we think this how- 
ever, an important point, we shall dwell a moment longer on 
the characteristics of the work, as diflering in kind from those 
commentaries, which we suppose may be called, for the sake 
of distinction, expository or homiletic. Of this latter class 
we have in the works above referred to, and in the various 
“ Expositions” of the ten commandments, of the |.ord’s prayer, 
of the creed, etc., by several of the most spiritual and richly 
gifted English divines of the same century, probably the best 
examples to be found in any language. In these it is not the 
main purpose simply to interpret the sense of the scriptures, 
though perhaps we have no commentary in which that is not 
in some degree included. But their characteristic aim is, as 
in Leighton’s Commentary on Peter, to givea full developement 
of the thought expressed by the sacred writer, to meditate upon 
the obvious or ascertained sense of his language, to unfold and 
exhibit the rich spiritual instruction which it involves, and to 
apply it practically to the business and hearts of men. Now 
it should be understood beforehand, that nothing of this is to 
be expected in a critical commentary. Its nature > and purpose, 
as already indicated, are different in kind, and require very 
different qualifications in the writer. In addition to the wide 
range of philological and antiquarian learning before alluded 
to, the critical interpreter, especially of the new testament, 
needs a rare combination of great intellectual acuteness, of 
deep devotional feeling, and of sound and impartial judgment. 
Especially is the last named qualification necessary in the in- 
terpretation of language, where so much often depends upon 
the shade of meaning given to a single word, or upon the 
question of its literal or - metaphorical acceptation, and where 
so many disputing sects, or disputable dogmas, put in their 
claims for a favorable interpretation. In such circumstances 

a resolute impartiality, a determination to decide according 
to fixed principles and the preponderance of testimony, re- 

jecting no conclusions that are not contradictory to right rea- 

son, is an essential requisite. Such impartiality, however, does 
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not preclude the utmost degree of earnestness in seeking for 
the truth, nor the most ardent love for it. It ought to result 
from a deep reverence for the authority of a divine teacher, 
and a holy fear of varying or misinterpreting his instructions, 
in the slightest degree, for the support of any private or party 
opinions however dear. It must be the conscientious impar- 
tiality of a judge, not the indifference of a Gallio, who cares 
for none of these things, as we fear has too often been the case 
with the biblical critics of the Teutonic school. 

With the determination and expression of the sense of his 
author, the business of the critical interpreter is at an end. 
As Professor Stuart has justly remarked in his preface, his 
translation exhibits, if successfully executed, the result of all 
his labors. Thus, if we make the distinction which we think 
ought to be made and kept in mind by all interpreters, the 
work of the critical commentator ends, where that of the ex- 
positor begins; and the one simply prepares the way for the 
other. ‘The one determines the sense of the text, the other 
expounds it. Ina similar manner should the line be drawn 
between the business of the grammatical interpreter and the 
theologian. The former has nothing to do with systems of 
theology, yet his labors are essentially prerequisite to the 
formation of a system, that is to rest on the authority of reve- 
lation. In the more popular commentaries upon the bible in 
the English language, not excepting Dr. Owen’s on the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, the two things are obviously combined in 
such a way, that the author’s system affects his interpretation, 
and has a priority of influence over his judgment as an inter- 
preter. 

We have dwelt thus long upon these distinctions, because 
though familiar perhaps to ‘the sc holar, we do not remember 
to have seen them distinctly stated in any work of general cir- 
culation, and because we are anxious to point out the specific 
character and importance of the commentary before us to 
those, for whose use it is more especially adapted, the reli- 
gious teachers of our country. We proceed to speak of the 
different parts of the work more particularly, and of the man- 
ner in which its purposes are accomplished. 

The first volume is wholly occupied by the prolegomena, 
designed to establish the authorship and canonical authority 
of the epistle, with a few other points of minor importance. 
These constitute what, in the customary language of the Ger- 
man critics, is called the introduction to the epistle, and, 
though they may not seein to fall necessarily within the pro- 
vince of the interpreter, and are sometimes considered as be- 
longing to a distinct department of labor, are yet so obvieusls 
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important, especially where, as in the present case, the author- 
ity of the writing is seriously questioned, that the author has 
undoubtedly judged right in thinking them necessary, and in 
publishing the two volumes as cae work. They are indeed 
inthe presentinstance, of great practical importance in regard 
to the interpretation of the epistle itself, since the critic would 
often be aided in determining the meaning of a passage by a 
knowledge of the matters which are here called in question. 
In regard to the importance and the necessity of a full and 
thorough discussion of these topics too, we fully agree with 
the author. Although the works of German critics may not 
be very extensively read in this country, yet from the circum- 


stances which he has mentioned, their opinions at least, if 


not their arguments, will gain circulation, where they are 
most likely to exert an influence. Their works too are read 
in this country to a considerable extent, and that usually by 
the most enterprising of our scholars, who are not always free 
from the ambition of advocating new opinions, nor sufficient- 
ly matured in judgment to find their way safely through the 
doubts and difficulties of a German “introduction.” It isall- 
important, that our professors and teachers, men of mature 
minds, should go forward in these matters, that they should 
know the whole ground themselves, that they should be able 
and willing to guide the young inquirer through dangers of 
every kind, to illuminate the darkness of doubt and perplexity, 
and to interpret the moonlight and the shadows, by which his 
own enthusiasm may have changed the appearance of objects 
around him and exposed him to deception. We are glad, 
therefore, that in this important case Professor Stuart has ta- 
ken a wide range, and met the German critics upon their own 
grounds. 

In the arrangement of his topics, and in the general mode 
of discussion, the author was very naturally led to adopt the 
course pursued by the critics, whose views for the most part 
he was discussing. Indeed in the analysis of a whole subject, 
and the arrangement of its parts, and in every thing pertaining 
to the forms and divisions of literary labor, the results of Ger- 
man experience might safely be followed in this, or in any other 
work. Pursuing their arrangement, the author has discussed 
in order the following general questions. 1. Is the Epistle to 
the Hebrews appropriately called an epistle, or is it a homily 
oressay? 2. To what church was the Epistle to the Hebrews 
Written? 3. The question of its antiquity and canonical au- 
thority. 4. Who was the author of the epistle? 5. In what 
language was it originally written? The second and fourth 
of these are each divided into several subordinate inquiries, 
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and lead to discussions, which occupy nearly the whole of the 
volume. In the treatment of these, and in the general charac- 
ter of the volume, we cannot but remark again with plexsure 
the totality and love of completeness, which so strikingly char- 
acterize the literary investigations of the German scholars. 
The author has obviously aimed to exhaust his subject, to leave 
no inquiry unnoticed, and no objection unanswered, that any 
one might suppose worthy of regard. This characteristic ap- 
pears still more worthy of remark, when we observe, that there 
are at the same time no useless digressions from the question 
at issue, nothing irrelevant to thesubject. We have no I'rench 
declamation, and no English dogmatizing. ‘Those who differ 
from Professor Stuart in the results of his inquiries may per- 
haps think, that he has sometimes become too much warmed 
with his argument, and too earnest too defend and sustain his 
conclusions. But unless we can discover, what we have not 
yet done, some appearance of unfairness in the mode of stating 
the questions, and the objections of others, or of sophistry in 
the reasoning, we shal] not be disposed to find fault with the 
degree of earnestness which is manifested. We do not think 
it affords proof, that the author is arguing a cause which he 
had prejudged, or that his investigations were made in a state 
of mind predetermined against conviction. If not, and if the 
convictions of his own mind were produced by impartial means, 
we hold it to be inseparable from the character of a well or- 
dered mind, whose principles are living and effective, that it 
should aim with earnestness, though always by fair and legiti- 
mate argumentation, to produce similar convictions in the 
minds of others. A writer governed by such principles and 
feelings, while he “ calls no man heretic,” will “spare no false 
doctrine.” Such unquestionably is the true maxim by which 
all religious discussions should be conducted, and while we wish 
never to see, in controversies about either the form or substance 
of religion, angry passions excited by opprobrious epithets 
upon men, or communities of men, we trust the time will not 
soon come, when in our churches, or among our scholars, 
questions as deeply affecting the truths or the interests of re- 
ligion, as those in which Professor Stuart is here engaged, shall 
be discussed without greater earnestness, and a warmer zeal, 
than the metrical structure of a choral ode, or even the unity 
of the Homeric poems. We suspect, however, the more com- 
mon remark in this country will be one which the author has 
partly anticipated, that he has bestowed more attention and 
more argument upon some of the views and objections of the 
German “critic, than their importance deserves. Such, though 
we do not on the whole think the time or space allotted to them 
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misemployed, has been rather the impression upon our minds 
from the comparisons which we have made. The German 
critics, it must be admitted by their warmest admirers, are not 
always the best guides in forming our judgments respecting 
subjects of controversy. With all their wide grasp of intellect- 
ual attainment, their great ardor and untiring perseverance in 
the prosecution of an inquiry, they do not always make up a 
very satisfactory result. ‘There ismuch ground for the remark 
made, we think respecting some of the German philosophers, 
by Madame de Stael, that they seem to enjoy pleasure in the 
search after truth rather than in the discovery of it. Hence, 
alter a long and laborious investigation, they manifest compara- 
tively little interest in the result, their judgment is easily sway- 
ed by feelings which controversy or other causes have engen- 
dered, and they hold the truth with a feeble grasp. In em- 
ploying them, therefore, we think the true method is, though 
we fear it might not be flattering to them, to make use of 
their learning, of the facts and other data which they furnish, 
but to draw from them our own conclusions. We see not how 
Bertholdt in his “ Einleitung,” for example, simply balancing 
his own arguments for and against the Pauline origin of this 
(we cannot say our) epistle, could with any show of impar- 
tiality arrive at a conclusion so positive and unequivocal as 
he has done, and assure us, that “‘ we have neither external nor 
internal grounds for believing, that Paul was the author of it, 
but on the other hand decisive grounds for affirming that he 
was not.” We should be more disposed to draw the opposite 
conclusion from his own data. We are sorry too, for our own 
sakes, to learn, that Heinrichs has, in the second edition, ac- 
knowledged the incorrectness of the conclusions, which from 
his, as well as other arguments, had commended themselves 
to our judgments, in regard to this question, in the first edition 
of his work. We have not yet read the work of Seyffarth, but 
if Heinrichs was converted by that, and Prof. Stuart has given a 
fair statement of its contents, we think consistency requires 
that he should be reconverted by the answer to it which is be- 
foreus. From the greater degree of attention which the ques- 
tions discussed have attracted among them, we should expect, 
indeed, that the German scholars generally would have more 
interest in this part of the author’s work, than it scems likely 
to awaken in this country. Neither the canonicity nor the 
Pauline origin of the Epistle have been often disputed among 
us, nor has the subject excited sufficient attention, even among 
professed theologians, to create a general interest. It will 
be the less likely to do so now from the fact, that the 
Writer’s conclusions coincide with the generally received 
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opinions, and few we fear even of those who would be 
called literary men among us, will have sufficient literary 
curiosity, or religious interest in the subject, to read an octavo 
volume, which is presumed beforehand to be unintelligibly 
learned and particularly dry, and which goes moreover to con- 
firm convictions which have never been disturbed. We 
could wish, however, it were otherwise, and that this part of 
the work, as well as the other, might receive the attention 
which it deserves. We cannot aflord room for an analysis of 
its contents, nor could we do justice to the acuteness and force 
of the argumentation by any analysis which could be given in 
a review. We choose rather to refer our readers to the vo- 
lume itself, assuring them, that the argument can In most instan- 
ces be understood and appreciated without knowing Hebrew 
or even Greek. ‘The discussions also lead the writer to ex- 
hibit the language and contents of the epistle in various ge- 
neral and instructive points of view, to compare them with 
those of other portions of the new testament, in a manner 
different from what would occur in a running commentary, and 
at the same time to communicate much instruction respecting 
the early condition and history of our religion, and especially 
of its sacred writings, which ought to have an interest for every 
christian. We hardly need to add, that all those especially, 
who are called to teach the doctrines of religion, and who make 
use of the epistle to the Hebrews, ought not only to be convinc- 
ed, but to be able to give good reasons for their conviction, that 
it is an authoritative portion of the inspired word ef God. 
They will find here arguments, the force of which cannot light- 
ly be called in question, and results, which would not be much 
confirmed nor invalidated by any mere opinion, which we 
might express concerning them. They are as follows in the 
order of the questions, as given above. 1. The work in ques- 
tion is properly an epistle, and the work of one man. 2. The 
epistle was addressed to the Hebrew christians of Palestine, 
and primarily, as the Professor supposes, to the church at 
Cesarea. 3. The epistle was written previously to A. D. 70, 
and was received and quoted, as of divine authority, before 
the end of the first century. 4. ‘The question who was the au- 
thor of the epistle is most. largely discussed, and the conelu- 
sion of Professor Stuart is stated in the words used by Origen 
early in the third century, “it is not without reason the an- 
cients have handed it down to us, that this epistle is Paul’s.” 
5. The answer to the remaining question is, “ that the origi- 
nal language of the epistle must have been Greek.” 

The value of these results, supposing them to be satisfactori- 
ly made out and admitted, depends of course on the character 
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and importance of the epistle in itself considered. With re- 
gard to this point, the views of christians in past times have 
been pretty clearly exhibited, if in no other way, by the ample 
discussions which the question of its canonical authority has 
occasioned. ‘Those discussions, indeed, have been kept up 
in part by the importance, or supposed importance of the epis- 
tle in its bearing upon some particular views of the christian 
system, as well as by the external circumstances of doubt con- 
nected with it. That it does present that system under cir- 
cumstances and with an aspect somewhat peculiar, and there- 
fore deserving of our special regard, there can be no doubt. 
It is on this account, that its interpretation, as well as its 
authority, has been a matter of deep interest to critics and to 
theologians. Dr. Owen’s large work is almost wholly theolo- 
gical rather than critical, and the epistle is made the ground- 
work of.that whole scheme of doctrine, of which he has been 
considered one of the ablest defenders. There is indeed no 
other epistle of the new testament, in which the christian 
system is exhibited in the same comprehensive manner, witli 
the exception of the epistle to the Romans, and in that the 
design was different. Critics, therefore, and all indeed who 
understand the nature of the questions involved, will look with 
interest and careful scrutiny to the views of it which Professor 
Stuart has presented, the conclusions at which he has arrived, 
and the arguments by which he has sustained them. That 
the whole subject of the epistle in its general import is of 
great value to us, as well as to those to whom it was origi- 
nally addressed, and that the right understanding of it is there- 
fore a matter earnestly to be desired by all, we have no doubt ; 
and probably Professor Stuart could not have selected any 
portion of the new testament, as the subject of his critical 
labors, with a better prospect of usefulness to the church. He 
tells us, that “the interpretations which he has adopted and 
defended, are the result of long continued and often repeated 
labor and study,” and we know that few men study with more 
ardor, or investigate with more unsparing efforts. His views 
therefore, may be considered as the mature results of able and 
faithful exertions, and may justly claim, at least from us, the 
deference which is always due to superior talents faithfully 
exerted ; and if, in examining more particularly the exegetical 
part of his work, we shall in any instance hazard views diverse 
from those which he has adopted, we trust it will be ascribed 
to the love of truth and a desire to promote it by earnest and 
prudent discussion, rather than to the love of novelty or a fond- 
ness for imprudent and adventurous speculations. We fully 
assent to the remark of the author, that “subjects of high and 
17 
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awful interest in religion should not be treated with obtrusive 
confidence, nor with presumption,” and we should not feel our- 
selves justified in publishing, even in the ephemeral pages of 
a review, unstudied thoughts, or bold conjectures, on matters 
of religious faith and duty. 

In the second volume of his work, the author has aimed in 
the various ways which he has pursued, to develope and dis- 
play to the critical student the full import of the epistle. In 
accomplishing this object, it seems to have been his design, as 
indeed he states it to have been, to govern himself strictly by 
the general laws of critical interpretation, and to furnish sim- 
ply a critical commentary, exhibiting the grammatical sense 
of the language and nothing more. ‘The diflerent parts of the 
work are all subordinate to this end, aud are we think judi- 
ciously arranged to suit the convenience, and to aid the ettorts 
of the student. In the beginning of the volume he has insert- 
ed a new translation of the epistle, containing in their most 
condensed form the mature results of his labors, and exhibit- 
ing the sense of the writer so far as it can be expressed by 
our language without paraphrase. He next gives a general 
view of the writer’s object, and an analysis of the general 
plan and contents of the epistle. We have afterwards a more 
minute analysis of the different parts as they occur, and a run- 
ning commentary, which may be considered indeed as an ex- 
tension of the same analysis to the sense and import of every 
sentence and word, and an argumentative defence of the inter- 
pretation which he has given them. We will merely remark 
here, that it would have been more convenient for us, in using 
this part of the work, if the Greek text had been printed par- 
allel with the commentary, after the manner of the Koppian 
commentary, as it would have shown at once what reading 
was adopted, and would have saved moreover the inconven- 
ience of constantly referring to another volume. The addi- 
tional expense, however, would be of some importance, and 
perhaps it would generally be preferred as it is. The minute 
examination of some passages, peculiarly difficult or necessa- 
rily involving doctrinal discussions, is judiciously referred to 
the end of the volume. 

In giving our views of the manner, in which the author has 
accomplished the end proposed, we cannot of course follow 
him through these several parts of his work in detail. We 
must therefore confine our remarks to the general principles 
by which he has been guided, and some of the leading views 
which he has presented of the contents of the epistle. In dis- 
cussing these, we shall naturally be led to examine particular 
passages of the work occasionally with a greater degree of 
minuteness. 
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The point of most importance to be regarded in the inter- 
pretation of any author undoubtedly is the connection and pre- 
sumed logical consistency of his own thoughts. In any given 

roduction of a well ordered mind, especially of a mind pow- 
erful and comprehensive in its grasp of a subject, like that of 
the apostle Paul, we unconsciously anticipate the existence of 
such aconnection and reciprocal dependence of thought, as shall 
constitute the production one whole with a mutual relation 
of all its parts. In the boldest and most sudden transitions 
and apparent digressions we still proceed on the presumption, 
that a reason for it existed in the mind of the writer, and that 
in the transition, there is notwithstanding a continuity of 
thought. In the examination of each part we expect to find 
that ithas something more than a local relation to other parts, 
that it has a logical connection with the leading argument and 
ultimate purpose of the writer; in a word, we look for method, 
and are perplexed and confounded, if in the works of such a 
writer we do not discover it. But in order to discover these 
relations of the parts of a discourse, and of the separate 
thoughts of a writer to each other, and to the whole, it be- 
comes necessary to examine the whole, to follow through the 
course of his argument, to have a clear notion of his purpose, 
and to understand the general adaptation of the discourse to 
its accomplishment. When we have done this, and have thus 
comprehended in one view the general outline of the whole, 
when we clearly apprehend the leading train of thought, it is 
comparatively an easy task, in reading most authors, to ac- 
complish the rest. ‘The continuity and connection of thought, 
the obvious relations of words and sentences, go far to deter- 
mine their meaning, and to fill up in our minds the notion 
which we are forming of the views of the writer. Thus in 
reading the dialogues of Plato, even when the argument is ab- 
struse, and the distinctions peculiarly subtile, so strict is the 
continuity of thought in the discursions of his mind, that a 
careful study of the context will usually give an insight into 
his meaning. But in applying these remarks and —— 
these aids for understanding the writings of the apostle Paul, 
we find ourselves concerned with a mind very different from 
that of Plato. His productions are no less clearly character- 
ized by method, and a strict relation of the parts to the whole, 
but the method is different, and the relations are often far 
more difficult to be apprehended. He grasps his subject in 
all its bearings with equal power of comprehension, and aims 
at the accomplishment of his purpose with far greater ardor 
and elevation of feeling, but differs widely in the mode of pro- 
ceeding. The logical connection of his thoughts, and the 
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completeness of the discursive process, may be said to charac- 
terize the method of Plato, while the intense earnestness of his 
purpose often led the apostle apparently to neglect this, and 
though the relation of every paragraph and every thought to 
his ultimate design is generally obvious, it often requires the 
most careful study, and the closest sympathy with the views 
and feelings of the writer, to perceive the nature of their con- 
nection with each other in his mind, and discover the thread of 
continuity in the argument. ‘The epistolary style left him 
more free to follow the suggestions of the moment, and he 
often becomes parenthetic, unfolding a thought within id 
thought, or turning aside in the warmth of his affections to use 
the language of admonition or of consolation, in the midst of 
his most earnest argumentative discussions. These are among 
the most striking characteristics of all the epistles of Paul, in 
which there was any opportunity for their exhibition, and not- 
withstanding what has been said to the contrary, we think 
they are obviously found in the epistle to the Hebrews. We 
consider it, therefore, as saying much for the work of Professor 
Stuart, to say, that le seems fully to have apprehended in this 
respect the character of his author, and that he has labored 
with ‘great diligence and success to trace throughout the plan 
and connection of the discourse, and to exhibit the relations of 
its parts. It is often rendered more difficult to do this, and 
to understand the nature of the transitions which occur, from 
the vagueness of the transitional words employed generally 
by the writers of the new testament. Though Greek in 
form, they are often used even in this epistle, with the lati- 
tude of the two or three words, which answer almost all the 
purposes of transition in the Hebrew. Thus in the common 
English version of this epistle, it is impossible for the English 
reader to understand the connection of the argument, or the 
relations indicated by the transitional words. In this point 
especially, the translation of Professor Stuart will be a valua- 
ble acquisition to English readers generally. The careful 
study of the connection too has enabled him, as the right un- 
derstanding of it will any one, to perceive more clearly the 
import of the parts connected, and to exhibit with more pre- 
cision the meaning of the author. By the same process of 
analyzing the argument, he has been led in many instances to 
supply an ellipsis, where in the common version the connec- 
tion is obscure, or the sense liable to be misunderstood. But 
in other respects, as well as this, no one acquainted with the 
original will hesitate to admit, that this translation gives to the 
English reader a fuller perception of the apostle’s meaning, 
that can be obtained from the common version. Asa single 
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example, we refer to the phrase, “ they shall not enter into my 
rest.” The phrase in the original, which is thus rendered, 
occurs in the same words in iit. 11.,in iv. 3., andin iv. 5. In 
the common version, it is rendered as abcve in the third chap- 
ter only, while in both the other cases the sense is obscured by 
retaining the Hebrew idiom of the original. In the choice of 
his language in the translation generally, the author seems to 
have made it his first object to convey with precision the 
meaning, as defined in his notes, and so far as was consistent 
with that, to employ the style and phraseology which is in a 
measure consecrated to such purposes by our associations. 
Indeed, we have not noticed any departures from the common 
version, for which a good reason might not be assigned ; and 
this we think is the rule, which ought to guide us in every 
new translation of any part of the bible which is made for 
popular use. In going farther than that, though we might 
perhaps lead persons accustomed to the common version to a 
new exercise of their understandings to a greater extent, the 
advantage would be more than counterbalanced in the com- 
munity at large, by diminishing that feeling of respect, and 
that notion of authority, which are associated with the lan- 
guage of the bible to which they are accustomed, and which 
are without doubt an important aid to the purposes of devo- 
tion. With the observation of this rule, and an able and 
faithful accomplishment of the objects aimed at in the trans- 
lation before us, the whole of the new testament, and much 
of the old, might be put in an English dress, which would 
better answer all the purposes of a translation, than any which 
we now have. To give it, however, general circulation, what- 
ever might be its merits, somany warring circumstances must 
concur, that perhaps we can never expect it to be accom- 
plished. 

We have spoken somewhat largely of the logical connection 
of thought, as a guide to the interpreter, and of its results in 
the translation, both because we consider it the most important 
of all in regard to the writings of the apostle, and because 
Professor Stuart has obviously depended upon it more than 
upon any thing else. In the general view of the argument, 
in the more minute analysis of its parts, and in the notes, he 
seems to have labored much upon this point, and often deter- 


mines the interpretation of a passage by the requirements of 


the context and of the argument. In addition to this, howev- 
er, the author has brought other aids to elucidate the mean- 
ing of particular words and phrases. He has found not a few 
occasions for employing a knowledge of Hebrew philology in 
reference to other passages, as well as to the quotations from 
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the old testament, and, so far as we are able to judge, has made 
a judicious use both of that, and of the stores of Grecian philo- 
logy which had been more generally applied. Of the other 
kinds of knowledge most requisite for fully understanding this 
epistle, that of the Jewish institutions, and especially of their 
religious rites, is of course the most necessary. So closely in- 
deed are these connected with the whole contents of the epis- 
tle, and so constant and diversified are the references to them, 
that it would be impossible to apprehend the true import of 
the whole, or of almost any part, without a pretty minute ac- 
quaintance with them. Thus the priesthood, the temple, and 
the temple service, especially the various kinds of sacrifices, 
are referred to, and in some cases, in such a manner as to re- 
quire a careful attention. Perhaps we may not find a better 
occasion for noticing some particular passages in relation to 
this point, with Professor Stuart’s views of them. The lan- 
guage of the epistle respecting the relation of Christ’s death to 
the salvation of sinners is obviously somewhat various, and it 
is a question of some importance, how far our interpretation 
of it should be determined by the analogy of that event to the 
Jewish sacrifices, as exhibited in different passages. We shall 
have occasion to speak more at large of the general doctrine 
of the epistle on this subject hereafter, and shall here confine 
our remarks to the grammatical sense of the terms and phra- 
ses employed. The analogy of the work, and especially of 
the death of Christ, to the sacrifices of the Jewish ritual, then, 
is exhibited more or less clearly in the following passages : 
chap. i. 3, in the word xa3api¢uov ; ii. 17, in iAdoxedou ; vii. 27, in 
Baurov aveveyxas ; 1X. 12, Avepwow ; ix. 14, In xadapied; ix. 15, in 
arodutpwow ; ix. 26, he is manifested to take away sin, or the 
punishinent of sin, dia 7g buciag aisod; ix. 28, made an offering 
of himself, cig +o mwoddcw dveveyxciv dwapriag ; x. 20, by this will, 
expiation is made for us, or we are purified, did ris Tpoopopas tov 
Tiyaros “Infos ypicrod ; x. 12, but thisone piav iatp amapridiv apod- 
eveynag budiav ; x. 14, wid epotpopa rerersinxev tovs Gyiafowevoug ; Xill. 
12, wherefore Jesus also, that ayiacn did rod idlov aiparog riv Aadv, 
suffered without the gate. These are the passages most obvi- 
ously indicating the analogy in question, and are sufficient for 
our present purpose. Before remarking particularly upon 
these, however, we refer for a moment to a few other passages, 
in which the effects of Christ’s death are exhibited in a more 
general manner, and without any such analogy. Of this class 
is li. 9, in which Jesus is said to have been “crowned with 
glory and honor on account of the suffering of death, when 
by the grace of God he had tasted death for all.” Professor 
Stuart supposes, that ayi0%w in ii. 11,exhibits the same analogy 
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with some of the above passages, but it obviously admits of a 
more general interpretation. In ii. 14, we are told that Christ 
partook of flesh and blood, “ in order that by his death he might 
subdue him who had a deadly power,” and free those who had 
been exposed toa state of bondage. ‘These passages exhibit the 
death of Christ simply as a cause of our deliverance from sin 
and its consequences. Both the cause and effect are exhibit- 
ed generally, or at least without the analogies contained in 
other passages. Let us then compare the passages first re- 
ferred to with a view to the more specific representations 
which they contain. In ix. 12, we are told, Christ entered 
into the holy place with his own blood, procuring eternal re- 
demption. ‘The word which Professor Stuart has rendered 
redemption, is Aicpwoig, and means primarily the deliverance of 
one from bondage by paying a price or ransom, A’rpov. Meta- 
phorically, however, it denotes deliverance from any evil, 
even without the payment of aransom. If we take it literally 
in this passage, we must consider the blood of Christ offered 
in the holy place, as the ransom, A’spov, and our deliverance 
from the bondage and punishment of sin, as the redemption, 
icpuoig. ‘The same analogy is exhibited in ix. 15. In imme- 
diate connection with these passages, and in most of those above 
cited, we have a differentrepresentation. Thismay be ilustra- 
ted sufficiently by the two first citations, i. 3, and 11.17. The 
first of these Professor Stuart renders, “after he had by him- 
self made expiation for our sins.” The word expiation im- 
plies that an expiatory offering was made, but notwithstand- 
ing the reasons given for merely this rendering, 1t seems to us 
to express merely the effect, the cleansing or purifying from sin. 
The difference, however, is unimportant, as either way the same 
notion is conveyed. ‘The other passage, il. 17, he renders “in 
order to make atonement for the sins of the people.” We can- 
not find that Professor Stuart means to make a distinction be- 
tween expiation and atonement in these cases; and the two 
passages obviously express the same thing, or adopting our 
rendering of the first, which has been given above, one con- 
veys the notion of atonement, the other its effect, as in Num. 
vill. 21, Aaron made an atonement for them to cleanse them. 
The two Hebrew words, +53 and mv severally express these 
ideas. The implied effect, in relation to the being to whom 
the atonement is made, is propitiation. By an atonement, 
then, or an expiatory offering, God is propitiated, or appeas- 
ed, and sinners are cleansed or purified from sin. ‘The fun- 
damental notion in this is that of reconciliation, the reconci- 
ling of one who is offended, by an offering which atones or 
makes up for the offence. Thus according to the implication 
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of these two, and most of the other passages cited, the offer- 
ing of the body and blood of Christ, as an atoning sacrifice, 
procures reconciliation between an offended God and offend- 
ing man. 

There is, however, at least, one of the passages cited, 1x. 28, 
in which yet more seems to be implied, and which is interpre- 
ted by Professor Stuart, “having once for all made an offer- 
ing of himself to bear the sins of many.” The phrase, “to 
bear the sins,” he explains to mean the vicarious suffering of 
the punishment of sin. Such too, but followed out much more 
fully and circumstantially, is the meaning attached to it by 
Dr. Owen. It is considered by Schleusner, as exhibiting an 
analogy to the proceeding described in Lev. xvi. 22, in which 
the sins of the people are laid upon the head of the offering, 
and he bears them away. In his excursus on the phrase, Pro- 
fessor Stuart observes, ‘“‘ the sentiment of the clause clearly is, 
that Jesus by his death endured the penalty that our sins de- 
served, or bore the sorrows due tous.” He aims however to 
qualify the sense of this far more than Dr. Owen, but still re- 
tains the notion of vicarious suffering, suffering that was in 
some sense a moral equivalent, a guid pro quo for the punish- 
ment that sinners would otherwise have endured. 

Our simple object at present, in regard to these representa- 
tions of the death of Clirist in its relation to the salvation of 
men, is to show that they are different. If they be understood 
as exhibiting specifically the nature of the cause and the man- 
mer in which it produces the eftect, their diversity is a circum- 
stance of some importance. That they are diverse, and are 
al! found in the language of the epistle, we think will not be 
disputed. In his translation, Professor Stuart seems to have 
aimed to give in general the grammatical sense of the language 
in the passeges referred to, but has not explained in his notes 
the nature and difference of the things, as fully as we could 
have wished. 

But there are some other general principles involved in the 
imterpretation of the epistle, the author’s view of which we 
shall naturally be expected tonotice. The question, so much 
discussed by modern critics, and still the stumbling block of 
every commentator, respecting the use, made by the writers of 
the new testament, of their quotations from the old, could 
not be avoided in the study of this epistle. The manner in 
which the writer of this epistle interprets the language of the 
old testament, and applies it for the purposes of argument, 
has been asserted by some critics to be so mystical and cab- 
alistic, as to furnish decisive proof that Paul was not the au- 
thor. Professor Stuart is so far from admitting this, however. 
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that he thinks all the modes of arguing from the language of 


the old testament, which occur in this epistle, may be found 
in the acknowledged epistles of Paul. In examining the seve- 
ral quotations as they occur, and the use made of them by 
the writer, he aims to show, that the passages, as they stand in 
the Hebrew, or in the Septuagint, may have been intended to 
express that for which the apostle employs them, or that he 
meant only to accommodate them to the expression of his own 
thoughts, without implying that such passages in their origi- 
nal connection were pertinent to his argument. Yet there are 
some cases, as In chap. ul. 13, where he admits it to be ex- 
ceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to prove either view 
satisfactorily, where the language adduced cannot be under- 
stood, in its original connection and purpose, to have any de- 
signed reference to Christ, but yet the writer employs it in such 
a manner, as would imply that. How then is the reasoning of 
ithe apostle to be explained or defended? The most natural 
explanation seems to be, that the language cited was custom- 
arily applied to Christ by the Jews, and that in employing it, 
as the apostle has done, he rests his arguments on their 
views of its meaning, although those views were erroneous. 
This is what is called the argumentum ad hominem, or the 
argumentum ex concessis. Although the argument is not 
conclusive in itself, its conclusiveness would be admitted by 
those who admitted what is implied in the premises. The 
question then is, whether it be consistent with moral rectitude, 
and with the character of an apostle, to resort to this mode 
ofreasoning. In his excursus on the passage in chap. 1. 13, 
Professor Stuart, after admitting that the apostle seems to em- 
ploy it in that case, maintains, that the use of it was not ob- 
jcted to by the christian fathers, and that in other things most 
men practically admit and justify it. He sceme, however, in his 
remarks upon the passage to admit with some reluctance, that 
itisan example of such reasoning, and proposes other methods 
of explaining it; but in his remarks on Paul’s mode of reason- 
ingin Vol. I. p. 155, he speaks on this point with more confi- 
dence, and maintains, that the argumentum ad hominem or 
ec concessis, in the use of the scriptures, is frequently and ob- 
viously employed in this and in the acknowledged epistles of 
Paul. In regard to this epistle he remarks, “ indeed the strain 
of argumentation, throughout, is often ad hominem or ex con- 
cessis. ‘The argument, that Christ is a more exalted personage 
than the angels, than Moses, than the high priest ; that Christ’s 
priesthood, the temple in which he officiates, with all its appa- 
ratus, the offering of blood which he makes, and his official du- 
lesas a priest, are all spiritual, heavenly, elevated above all the 
corresponding things in the Jewish dispensation, to which the 
13 
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Jew adhered with so strong an attachment, and by which he was 
tempted to make defection from his christian profession is pecu- 
liarly adhominem. We who are not Jews, and who have never 
felt the power of their prejudices, need not, in order to produce 
in us a conviction of the importance of christianity, to be ad- 
dressed with comparisons drawn from ritual types, and from 
the analogy of such cbjects.” Of course Professor Stuart 
defends and justifies the practice, which he thus ascribes to the 
apostle, and observes, ‘no one can reasonably find fault, that 
the writer addresses the Jews as such, reasons with them as 
such, and makes use of those arguments, whether ad hominem 
or ex concessis, which he knew would produce the most pow- 
erful effect in persuading them to hold fast the truths of chris- 
tianity.” 

We ought, however, to remark, before leaving this topic, 
that although Professor Stuart thus maintains, that the apos- 
tle in this manner adapts himself to the condition, and his 
arguments to the understandings and opinions of those whom 
he addresses, and with a wise regard to the attainment of his 
benevolent ends, becomes “all things to ailmen,” yet he does 
not admit the ductrine of accommodation with the same latitude, 
as some other modern critics. That doctrine in its broadest 
sense, as taught by Semler and his followers, goes farther 
than the views stated above, and maintains, that Christ and his 
apostles not only suited their arguments to the views of their 
hearers for the purpose of convincing them of what was itself 
true, but accommodated themselves so far, as to teach, both 
by implication and directly, what was adapted to the prejudi- 
ces of the age and the capacities of their hearers, though erro- 
neous, provided, lhiowever, that the errors were not of a noxious 
character, and were calculated to lead them on, and prepare 
their minds for the reception of truth. According to Profes- 
sor Stuart’s views, the arguments only in some cases are not 
suited to our minds, and lose their force for us, though con- 
vincing for those to whom they were addressed; if we adopt 
the views of Semler, our confidence in the sentiments and doc- 
trines taught would also be undermined, wherever their truth 
was not obvious to our own understanding. 

Since the publication of Storr’s able and acute “Essay on 
the Historical Sense,” these views of Semler have been pretty 
generally abandoned by critics, while more moderate notions 
of accommodation, are, we believe, gaining ground in the 
opinion and practice even of liberal commentators. Storr’s 
views of the use of that species of reasoning, of which we 
have been speaking, are exhibited in the twentieth section of 
the work alluded to. Prof. Stuart, if we rightly apprehend 
his meaning, goes one step farther than Storr. 
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Most of the difficulties in regard to the use of quotations 
from the old testament were avoided by the older writers, by 
that scheme of interpretation which admits a double sense of 
scripture. We believe this scheme is still retained by some 
of our theologians in this country, and by many in Great Bri- 
tain. Its aid is decidedly rejected in this work, and the au- 
thor’s views of it are expressed in his excursus on Heb. x. 5, 
with much clearness and apparent conclusiveness. 

But, however difficult and important these questions may 
be, we have no more room for their discussion at present, and 
must proceed to consider some of the author’s views with re- 
gard to the general purpose of the epistle, and to inquire how 
far that purpose and the nature of the subject may aid us in the 


right understanding of its contenis. The specific character of 


the purpose aimed at, the peculiar circumstances of the per- 
sons addressed, and the corresponding peculiarities of the epis- 
tle, seem to attach an unusual interest to those inquiries re- 
specting it. ‘The general view which a writer, and especially 
one of great ardor and energy of purpose, presents of a sub- 
ject, is always more or less modified by its relation to the par- 
ticular purpose for which it is presented. Above all, might 
such an effect be anticipated in the productions of that apostle, 
who became all things to all men, and who in all cases so pe- 
culiarly adapts his instructions to the understandings and 
wants of his brethren. We have already spoken of the aid 


which the student may derive from the logical connection of 


a writer’s thoughts in interpreting his language, and it isa 
matter of no less importance, probably of greater difficulty 


and delicacy, to avail ourselves properly of the relation of 


which we are now speaking, to determine how far the reflected 
influence of the object aimed at has been exerted to give a 
partial and merely relative aspect to the subject discussed. 
Yet itis obviously necessary to do this, if we would learn the 
inward nature and the true character of the subject, from a 
work, in which, instead of being unfolded from its own first 
principles, it is contemplated with reference to a particular 
purpose, or merely compared with some other subject. 

The truth of these remarks appears to us sufliciently obvi- 
ous, and their application to the matter before us not less so. 
It is important, therefore, in the interpretation of the epistle 
tothe Hebrews, to understand clearly the nature of the apostle’s 
purpose, and to consider how far, and in what way, under all 
the circumstances of the case, it might be expected to modify 
the views of the christian system which he would exhibit for its 
accomplishment. How far might we expect to find it, and how 
far do we find it, under these circumstances, exhibited in 
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its subjective character, and according to its inner and sub- 
stantial truth, and how far is that character varied in appear- 
ance to our view by the relative aspect under which it is pre- 
sented to us. 

As some of the remarks, which this question, and these 
views of the subject, have urged convincingly upon our own 
minds, have no small weight of opinion and authority against 
them, we shall not speak with confidence ; but, if our general 
notions are correct, Professor Stuart has not allowed. to the 
considerations abovementioned all the weight which they 
seem to deserve for determining the sense of his author, and 
for interpreting his views of the christian system. We are dis- 
posed to believe, that those views are modified to a greater 
extentthan he has admitted, by the peculiarity of their purpose, 
and the conditions under which they are exhibited. Indeed 
from some of the general views which Professor Stuart has given 
of the purpose of the epistle, and especially from his account 
of the apostle’s mode of reasoning in it in the passage which 
was partly extracted above, we might have expected him to 
adopt the same belief, and exhibit the same views which we 
shall hazard respecting it. We think that berne? at least 
justifies the views which we have adopted, so far as the prin- 
ciples of interpretation are concerned; nor would we wish to 

vary, in many particulars, the gene ral statement which he 
has given of the leading points on which the discussion of 
the apostle turns. State ments of this kind are given in vol. 
i. p- 47, 45, in vol. it. p. 35, and in other places. In the 
place last referred a vol. ii. p. 35, he observes, “‘as the 
greatest of all the dangers to which the Hebrew cenverts 
were exposed, was that which resulted from their former je 
gious attachments and prejudices, excited and augmented, 

they daily were, by the efforts of their unbelieving Jewish 
brethren, so the writer of ourepistle employs his prine ipal force, 
in order to preclude or avert this danger. Other topics are 
subordinate with him.” ‘ The general plan of the epistle may 
be briefly represented. It consists ina comparison of the new 
dispensation with the old, and in pointing out the various 
grounds of preference which belong to the new.” In the 
words of another writer, more fully to our purpose, “ several 
of the Jewish and still Judaizing converts had begun to va- 
cillate in their faith, and to stumble at the stumbling stone 
of the contrast between the pomp and splendor of the old 
law, and the simplicity and humility of the christian church. 
To break this sensual charm, to unfascinate these bedaz- 
zled brethren, the writer to the Hebrews institutes a compa- 
rison between the two religions, and demonstrates the supe- 
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rior spiritual grandeur, the greater intrinsic worth and dignity 
of the religion of Christ.” Thus it was obviously the aim of the 
apostle to prove, to hisdoubting and unstable Hebrew brethren, 
the superiority of the christian system over the religion of their 
fathers, and so to confirm their confidence in its efficacy, and to 
establish their wavering faith in Christ, who was henceforth to 
be the sole foundation for their hope, the alone substitute for 
Moses and Aaron, the law, and the sacrifice, who was to com- 

ensate them for the supposed loss of those covenant blessings 
which had been promised to their fathers, and console the 
wounded feelings of national pride, or of religious affection and 
veneration with which they contemplated the ancient but de- 
parting glories of their temple and its worship. 

Now to accomplish this object, what would naturally be, what 
must be the method of argument, adopted by the apostle, i in 
order to overcome the force of Jewish customs, Jewish attach- 
ments, and Jewish prejudices? Obviously, we think, he must 
employ, to a certain extent, the mode of reasoning described 
by Professor Stuart. We should expect him to seize on those 
points in the christian system, in the character and work of 
its author and head, which furnish the most striking analogies 
to the objects of Jewish love, reverence, and devotion, and to 
urge the comparison upon their minds by all the forcible 
language, and bold imagery, which disti nguish his other wri- 
tings. ‘ Plainly,” says Professor Stuart, “arguments and 
considerations of such a nature, as were best adapted to meet 
the difficulties with which they were contending, were those 
to which he would most readily resort. And throughout the 
whole epistle it is manifest, that he has done this with consum- 
mate skill, judgment, and force.” 

With this view of the object of the writer and its attending 
circumstances before us, we can easily perceive, that it w ould 
not have been natural, nor wise, for the apostle to adopt the 
style and language of the evangelists, and exhibit the charac- 
ter and work of Christ in the simple and literal terms employ- 
ed by the beloved disciple ; and we are prepared to apprehend 
more clearly the import of those terms and representations, 
as well as to understand the fitness of the argument, by which 
he has so judiciously aimed at the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose. The minds of those whom he addressed, were to be 
weaned from their supreme attachment to a law, and a system 
of religious observances, which they were convinced had bees 
communicated by angels, and sanctioned by the manifestations 
of divine power. It behoved the apostle, therefore to show 
that the things, which they had now learned from Christ and 
from those who heard him, had equal and higher claims upon 
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their regard, that their obligations of obedience to the gos- 
pel were of a still higher nature, and enforced by more au- 
thoritative sanctions. Hence he proceeds at once, and in 
the very outset of his argument, to exhibit the spi iritual and 
divine character of Christ, as the author of that religion, which 
now demanded their exclusive confidence, and proves by their 
own scriptures, that he was not only superior to the angels, 
but had “obtained a more excellent name than they,” ‘that 
although he appeared, indeed, in a state of humiliation, “a 
little lower than the angels,” and was subjected to tempta- 
tion, sufferings, and death, yet he was tempted, only that 
he might be “able to succor those who are tempted;” he yal 
fered, only that he might bring “many sons to glory,” 
“the captain of their salvation;” “he died, only that in so biting 
he might conquer death, for as many as should receive him, and 
deliver them from the bondage of his power. In this view, so 
far as it relates to the character of Christ, and the design of 
his sufferings and death, there is perhaps nothing peculiar, 
but the striking adaptation of it, and of the argument by 
which it is supported, to the purposes of the writer. The me- 
taphorical phrases, the captain of salvation, and the conqueror 
of death, as employed in the text, are of a general character, 
and cannot be misunderstood. Other phrases will be referred (a 
to hereafter. 

Again, for similar reasons, the apostle introduces a compa- 
rison of Christ with Moses. ‘The authority of their ancient 
lawgiver was to be superseded, and the institutions which 
they had been taught to revere as his workmanship, were to 
be abandoned for the simplicity and humility of the christian 
church. To exhibit this subject in a striking point of view, 
he avails himself of the exalted character which he had already 
given to Christ, and presents him as holding a similar relation 
to that spiritual system of religion which they now professed, 
as Moses did to the religion of their fathers. He applies to 7 
him the same name, as Professor Stuart explains it, which was 
appropriated to Moses as the head of the ancient dispensation, 
and pursues the analogy between them in regard to the bles- 
sings which they were commissioned to bestow, and the dan- 
ger r of disobeying their injunctions, showing at the same time 
the difference between them, and the superiority of Christ. 
Without stopping to make any remarks upon this comparison 
at present, we shall proceed to consider the more extended 
and important comparison of Christ with the high priest of the 
ancient dispensation, and of his death with the sacrifices of the 
Jewish ritual. 
In order rightly to understand the apostle’s language in this 
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comparison, it is necessary to reflect with no small care upon 
the views, which were entertained by his Jewish brethren of 
the Aaronic priesthood, and of the effects of those services 
which pertained to it under the Mosaic dispensation. We 
cannot perhaps exhibit these better, than in the language of 
Professor Stuart. “If the question be asked,” he observes, 
“ why the apostle should resort to comparisons of this nature, 
in order to illustrate the office of Christ, or rather the virtue 
and efficacy of his mediation and redemption, the answer 
plainly is, ‘a regard to the condition and feelings of those 
whom he addressed, led him to do so.’ The Jews of that day 
regarded the office of high priest, as the most honorable of all 
offices then sustained. The authority and dignity of this 
office were very great in earlier times under the Jewish kings. 
But after the captivity, the offices of king and high priest were 
frequently united in the same person. ‘This of course would 
tendto elevate the esteem, in which the Jews held the rank of 
high priest. When the Romans reduced Judea to a tributary 
province, the civil power was transferred to the procurator 
sent there by them, but the supreme ecclesiastical power still 
remained in the hands of the high priest, who was supreme 
judge of the land and president of the Sanhedrim. ‘The high 
priest was, moreover, the only person who could enter the 
most holy place on the great day of the national expiation, and 
make atonement for the people. On all these accounts, the 
Jews cherished the greatest degree of reverence for this office. 
They looked upon it as their glory, and expected from the 
functions of it pardon for sin and acceptance with God. How 
difficult it was to wean them from these views, even those of 
them who had embraced christianity, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and almost all the apostolic epistles, abundantly testify. But 
this must necessarily be done, however difficult, if christianity 
was to be fully admitted and practised by them. . . . The apos- 
tle, in addressing the Hebrew christians, had to contend with 
such arguments as the adversaries of christianity among the 
Jews would bring, in order to shake the constancy of the new 
converts. ‘The splendor and the supposed importance of the 
Jewish high priesthood, however, was after all, a thing which 
Jewish christians must be brought to renounce.” 

Supposing then, with Professor Stuart, that such was the 
design of the apostle, or supposing only a part of what is ex- 
pressed above, that it was his design simply to exhibit to the 
minds of the Jews, “ educated as they had been,” “ the office 
of Christ, or rather the virtue and efficacy” of his work, to 
magnify in their view the effects of the incarnation, death, re- 
‘urrection, and ascension of the eternal Word, the only be- 
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gotten of the Father, and thus to establish their confidence in 
him, as “the author and perfecter of their faith,” as the “ ap- 
“nyov Tig Cwrnpias aircv,” and we know not how he could have 
employed language and representations better suited to its ac- 
complishment. ‘They contemplated the high priest in his en- 
trance into the temple and the most holy place with the deep- 
est reverence and awe. They regarded him as a mediator 
between themselves and the Most High, as the medium, through 
whom, and the efficacy of his sacrifices, they were to pro- 
cure the pardon of sin, and the bestowment of both temporal 
and spiritual blessings. Hence, in order to impress their 
minds most strongly with the exalted character, and all-im- 
portant office of that divine agent, who in the new dispensa- 
tion is himself * the way” of access to the Father, it was na- 
tural, not to say necessary, to employ the names already con- 
secrated in their minds, and associated with corresponding 
objects. Thus, while the apostle is careful in the phrase- 
ology which he employs to designate the higher and more 
spiritual sense in which he would be understood, he re- 
presents “the Lord from heaven” by names most dear to 
his brethren, as the “high priest of our profession,” as 
‘‘ the mediator of a better covenant,” as “a merciful and faith- 
ful high priest,” who has entered not “ into a sanctuary made 
with hands,” ‘“ but into heaven itself,” as “ an high priest, who 
is indeed a mediator, who not in type or shadow, but in very 
truth, and in his own right, stands in the place of man to God, 
and of God to man, and who receives as a judge what he of- 
fered as an advocate.” 

But, if such analogies and references to known objects were 
necessary to exhibit to their minds the character and office of 
Christ as our Redeemer, as the agent and personal cause of 
our salvation, much more would they be necessary to make 
known to them the wonderful effect, and the blessed conse- 
quences of that great work of redemption, which he came 
down from heaven and accomplished for all who believe in his 
name and power. It was not for them to be told in language, 
simple and free from metaphor, of those spiritual things by 
which, even when enunciated by our Lord himself, many of 
his disciples were offended ; of the spiritual efficacy of that 
quickening, life-giving Spirit, John vi. 63, and 1 Cor.xy.45, by 
which we are regenerated and born again to a higher, an en- 
during and spiritual life, and for the nourishment and growth 
‘of which we must by faith feed on “ that living bread which 
came down from heaven.” ‘To them even the remoter conse- 
quences of redemption, “ sanctification from sin, and libera- 
tion from the inherent and penal consequences of sin in th 
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world to come,” must be represented in forms and language 
derived from the analogy of other objects, and especially of 
those ritual observances which were ever uppermost in their 
imaginations. ‘These indeed procured for them, under the 
law, ~the removal of ceremonial uncleanness, deliverance from 
civil disqualifications, and the dearest privileges which per- 
tained to them as the children of Abraham, and analogous in 
their character to the spiritual and substantial blessings of 
which they were the shadow, and which are procured for his 
followers by “the redemption which is in Christ Jesus.” 
Hence, in the language of the apostle, we find from the re- 
semblance of the effects, the same terms employed to designate 
their causes, and both the consequences and the antecedent 
cause of redemption are presented to the minds of his brethren, 
associated with whatever was habitually connected with their 
deepest affections of joy, confidence, and gratitude. Thus, as 
the payment of a ransom delivers the prisoner from bondage 
and restores him to liberty and life, it is “ the redemption 
which is in Christ Jesus,” that delivers us from the bondage 
of corruption, from the slavery of sin unto death, “ and he 
who gave himself for the ransom has taken captivity captive.” 
As the atonement offered by the priest purified the transgres- 
sor under the law, and restored him to his privileges, in the 
fellowship of his brethren, and in the worship of the temple, 
so the death of Christ is exhibited by the apostle, as a perpe- 
tual atonement.of far greater efficacy, which cleanses us from 
spiritual pollution, which purifies us from an evil conscience, 
and opens for us the doors of the heavenly sanctuary, admit- 
ting us to the society of angels, and giving us the privilege 
“to become the sons of God.” ‘Thus he, who by his redeem- 
ing power, and the life-giving energy of his spirit, “ quicken- 
cth whom he will,” even as “the Father raiseth up the dead 
and quickeneth them,” who, through faith in his name, is him- 
self “the resurrection and the life,” becomes the atoning sacri- 
fice through which we obtain the blessings of sal vation, and 
we are sa! id to be * reconciled to God by the death of his Son. 
Again, the effects or consequences of the redemption by 
Christ, deliverance from sin and from the punishment of sin 
in the future world, whatever may be the specific nature of 
that redeeming agency in itself considered, are analogous to 
those of the payment of a debt, and to the satisfaction of a cre- 
ditor’s claims. Especially would this analogy convey a forci- 
ble representation to the minds of the Hebrews, who for failure 
of payment, were liable to be sold in bondage to their cre- 
ditor, and judgment enforced by servitude to a hard master. 
Now we, and all men, have incurred a debt of a moral kind. 
19 
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We have laid ourselves under a bond, from which no power 
of our own can absolve us, to obey the law, and to suffer the 
consequences of our EVIL NATURE. We are sold under sin, 
and without a deliverance by other power than our own, we 
must endure the penalty, we are delivered over to the bon- 
dage of Satan, till we have “ paid the uttermost farthing.” 
ae by the very nature of our moral being is our condition 
falien creatures, and such must it have remained, had not 
Christ interposed for our deliverance from the power of evil. 
Bui “it is the law of the spirit of life in Curist Jesus, that 
mukes us free trom the law of sin and death.” It was because 
of thai bondage, which we are “ under to the elements of the 
world,” that, ““when the fulness of time was come, God sent 
forth his Seas, made of a woman, made under the law, to re- 
deem them that were under the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons.” It ‘ was our Savior Jesus Christ, who 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all iniqui- 
ty;” it was “the love of God our Savior,” that “ according 


to his mercy saved us, by the washing of regeneration and of 


the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” Titus ui. 143; 11. 5. Thus 
it is by “ what Christ did, by what Christ suffered, by what 
Christ is,” that our bond is canceled, that we are absolved 
from the power and the penal consequences of sin, and, for as 
many as believe on his name, the debt is paid, the forfeiture 
is annulled, satisfaction has been made. Our merciful High 


Priest, the Mediator of the new covenant, Jesus the Son of 


God, has himself undertaken our deliverance, and become the 
captain of our salvation. By his own free will offering, Heb. 
x. 10, and in the exercise of that eternal spiritual power and 
prerogative, Heb. ix. 14, whereby he was “able to lay down 
his life, and to take it again,” John x. 18, himself holy, harm- 
less, and undefiled, Heb. vii. 26, he hath once suffered for sins, 
the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, being 
put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the spirit, 1 Pet. 
iii. 18, and thus for all who will receive it by a living faith in 
him, he has “ procured eternal redemption,” Heb. ix. 12, has 

made an atonement of everlasting efficacy, Heb. vii. 27, has 
once and forever removed the power and the penalty of sin, 
Heb. ix. 28. 

If we have accomplished our purpose in the views which we 
have now presented, it will appear in the first place, that the 
mode of reasoning which the apostle adopts, and the various 
analogies which he employs, both in the epistle to the He- 
brews, and, to a less extent and with less frequency, in his 
other epistles, are such as were best adapted to the under- 
standings of those whom he addressed, being derived from 
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rites and customs most nearly related to the subject, and for 
the most part prevalent, not only among the Jews, but through- 
out the Roman world. It will appear, we think, in the next 
place, that it being the aim of the apostle, to illustrate “ the 
virtue and efficacy,” or the blessed consequences of “the re- 
demption which is in Christ,” and the whole force of his com- 
parisons and analogies between this and other acts or agents, 
being derived from the resemblance of their effects, we cannot, 
by any logical interpretation, infer from the nature of the 
known causes on the on: hand, the nature of the unknown 
cause on the other. We differ then from Professor Stuart, not 
at all in regard to the necessity, the efficacy, the everlasting 
and ever-blessed consequences of the incarnation, the sufler- 
ings and death of Christ, as exhibited with the power of an 
apostle in the epistle to the Hebrews; but whether the spect- 
fic mode in which they become thus efficacious, whether the 
specific relation, which as a cause, they have to the effect, and 
whether the inward and subjective nature of the cause be 
taught by the term atonement, sacrifice, ransom, or satisfac- 
tion, insuch a sense, that it becomes its proper name, as inter- 
preted by Dr. Owen, and with some qualifications by Professor 
Stuart, we hope and believe may be doubted, salva fide et 
salva ecclesia. 

We trust, moreover, that in the view which we have given, 
we do not by any means adopt the system of accommodation 
in the sense, in which it is guarded against in the work before 
us. We think that the argument and language of the epistle 
throughout, is readily explained in consistency with this view 
of it, without overstepping the general principles of interpreta- 
tion, which are taught by Ernesti, and approved by Prof. Stuart. 
We cannot here of course follow the argument, and show 
the application in detail, but have endeavored to make our al- 
lusions and references in such a manner as to indicate it to the 
careful reader. We fully believe, and trust it will be appa- 
rent, that the view which we present, in so far as it differs 
from that of the commentary, does not represent the whole, or 
any part of the work’ which Christ wrought for our salvation, 
as less vast in importance, or less vitally interesting. to every 
son and daughter of Adam. We do not say, with the accom- 
modators and rationalists, all this is mere metaphor, all this 
means only so and so. We do indeed say, that some of the 
names and representations, which others have taken literally, 
are to be interpreted metaphorically, that they do not teach, 
in themselves considered, the exact nature of that redemp- 
tive act, which “ passeth all understanding,” nor the spe- 
cific mode, in which it produces its effect in the redeemed, but 
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ihey do exhibit to the Hebrew christians more clearly, the su- 
perior, the spiritual, and heavenly nature, of that divine agent, 
of those “better promises,” and of those “future blessings,” 
which in the religion of their fathers, to which they so tena- 
ciously adhere, were but obscurely known, and which the 
law exhibited, only “in prophetic murmurs, or mute out-sha- 
dowings of mystic ordinances and sacrificial types.” We say, 
moreover, that for us—for those who have the whole of the 
new testament in their hands, and read it aright, and feel its 
power, the language of the apostle ought to mean more, than 
these metaphorical representations, literally interpreted, could 
express, either to the Hebrews, or to ourselves. We say, that 
the prudent, the wise and holy apostle, from a regard to the 
weakness of his brethren according to the flesh, has brought 
down the “heavenly things,” which he wished to communi- 
cate, and has exhihited them under forms, which would be most 
easily apprehended by them; ; thataccording to the grace, which 
is given to us, it is for us to understand, and appreciate, their 
spiritual import, and, while we thus magnify the grace and 

glory of “the only- begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth,” to elevate to a tone, more nearly corresponding with the 
songs of the redeemed and of the just made perfect, that feel- 
ing ‘of love and gratitude in the hearts of our fellow christians, 
which ascribes to him the praise of our salvation. 


% * * 


We know not that the remarks which have now been made 
with reference to the substitution of Christ, are, in the 
least degree, liable to misconstruction. To guard, however, 
against the possibility of such a result, we would briefly add, 
that we do not consider the suffe rings of Christ, as deriving 
their atoning efficacy from their being actually substitute d 
for the punishment of sinners. They would equally constitute 
an atonement, if all our race, to whom they are freely offered 
as the means of salvation, should reject the offer, and should 
endure in their own persons the penalty ofthe law. That view 
which represents Christ as taking upon himself the penalty of 
the law in the literal, and not ina figurative sense of the expres- 
sion, (for the latter is very common,) inevitably leads either to 
limited atonement on the one hand, or to universal salvation 
on the other. If the penalty has been endured for any individ- 
uals, in the literal sense of this language, they must be saved. 

We regard the atonement as a great provision under the 
moral government of God, to secure the ends of justice, and 
vindicate his character as a lawgiver, while pardon is freely 
offered to the whole human race. The declaration of God 
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that such was the design of the sufferings and death of Christ, 
is indeed necessary to the accomplishment of this object. But 
this object being thus accomplished, the atonement, as such, 
is in our view perfect and complete; whether it is actually sub- 
stituted for the penalty or not. For, we ask, what but an atone- 
ment which is complete and perfect in itself, can the moral 
governor of the universe actually substitute, or design to sub- 
stitute, for the punishment of transgressors? 

The necessity of an atonement which shall thus secure the 
ends of justice, as fully as could be done by the infliction of 
the penalty, is demonstrable, we think, from the nature of a 
moral government; and the rejection of it is, In our view, a 
rejection of the great cardinal doctrine of christianity, an 
abandonment of its distinctive peculiarity as a remedial sys- 
tem. 

When the atonement is spoken of as vicarious, or as a sub- 
stitute for the punishment of sinners, all that can with propri- 
ety be implied is, that God designed it to be that which can, 
consistently with the ends of justice, be substituted for the 
punishment of the whole human race; that he designed it 
should be substituted for the punishment of all whom he 
“hath chosen unto eternal life;” and that it is actually sub- 
stituted for the punishment of all who believe and obey the 
gospel. 
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Art. Vil.—Review or Reports on Sunpay Malus. 


Report by Mra. Jounson, of the United States Senate, from “ the Committee ta 
whom was referred the several petitions on the sulject of Mails on the Sab- 
bath, or the first day of the week.” 

Report by Ma. McKean, of the House of Representatives, on the same 
subject. 


Tue profanation of the sabbath, in various ways, but espe- 
cially by public travelling, has for years past been regarded 
with deep and general concern. One great source of the evil 
has been perceived to exist in the transportation of the mail 
and the delivery of letters on that sacred day. The friends of 
religion and morals have therefore felt it to be their duty to 
petition the government that the practice be discontinued, 
and with one consent have forwarded to congress, during its 
present session, numerous memorials on the subject. They re- 
spectfully represent to the government, that while the trans- 
portation of the mail on the sabbath requires many individu- 
als to devote the day to secular concerns, it encourages many 
others to do the same, and weakens the sense of its sacredness 
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in the public mind generally. They regard the sabbath as 
the great promoter and preserver of a pure morality in the 
world, and express their conviction that this republic could not 
be safe without its aid in this respect, inasmuch as a general 
depravity of morals must result from its total Joss to the com- 
munity, and that therefore, on mere political considerations, 
itis inexpedient to injure its hallowed influence. They believe, 
moreover, that the sabbath is a divine institution, and that its 
devotion to secular employments, whether by governments or 
individuals, involves the violation of a religious obligation. 
The memorialists humbly pray, therefore, that the national 
government would forbear to sanction by its example, and to 
encourage by the facilities it affords, a species of immorality 
which is extensively regarded as an alarming and growing 
evil. 

The signers of the memorials are thousands of virtuous citi- 
zens, of various religious denominations and various secular 
professions. Among them are individuals of the first respecta- 
bility,—men of talents, wealth, and enterprise, men distin- 
guished for their wisdom and benevolence men high in po- 
litical life, and widely esteemed for their public and private 
virtues. “It is believed,” says the report to the house of 
representatives, ‘ that the history of legislation in this coun- 
try affords no instance in which a stronger expression has been 
made, if regard be had to the number, the wealth, or the in- 
telligence of the petitioners.” 

In a word, the object of the memorials, the motives by 
which it was urged, and the respectability of the signers, alike 
entitled them to the most respectful consideration of the na- 
tional legislature. It was a very natural surprise, therefore, 
which was occasioned by such a document as Mr. Johnson’s 
report. The substance of this document we shall here intro- 
duce. 


That some respite is required from the ordinary vocations of life, is an 
established principle, sanctioned by the usages of all nations, whether 
christian or pagan. One day in seven has also been determined upon as 
the proportion of time; and in conformity with the wishes of the great ma 
jority of citizens of this country, the first day of the week, commonly call- 
ed Sunday, has been set apart to that object. The principle has received 
the sanction of the national legislature, so far as to admit a suspension of 
all public business on that day, except in cases of absolute necessity, or of 
great public utility. This principle the committee would not wish to dis- 
turb. If kept within its legitimate sphere of action, no injury can result 
from its observance. 


The amount of which is, that the sabbath is merely a con- 
ventional institution,—that, except in its circumstantials, it Is 
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as much a pagan asa christian institution, being “ sanctioned 
by the usages of all nations,”—that the observance of it is 
harmless enough, so far as it is convenient, and that in com- 
pliance with the popular prejudice, not by divine requirement, 
the national legislature has sanctioned the principle to a cer- 
tain extent. 


It should, however, be kept in mind, that the proper object of govern- 
ment, isto protect all persons in the enjoyment of their religious, as well 
civil rights; and not to determine for any, whether they shal] esteem all 
days alike holy. 

We are aware that a variety of sentiment exists among the good citizens 
of this nation, on the subject of the sabbath day; and our government is 
designed for the protection of one as much as for another. 


This is the grand difficulty with the committee. Thus the 
Jews and sabbatarians “ pay religious homage to the seventh 
day of the week, which we call Saturday.” Again, among 
those who observe the first day there is a difference of opinion 
as to the source of the obligation to keep the sabbath ; some 
deriving it directly from the decalogue, and others who “ re- 
gard the Jewish sabbath as abrogated,” deriving it from the 
example of the apostles. 


With these different religious views, the committee are of opinion that 
congress cannot interfere. It is not the legitimate province of the legis- 
lature to determine what religion is true or what is false............ The peti- 
tioners for its discontinuance appear to be actuated from a religious zeal, 
which may be commendable, if confined to its proper sphere; but they as- 
sume a position better suited to an ecclesiastical than to a civil institution. 
They appear, in many instances, to lay it down as an axiom, that the prac- 
tice is a violation of the Jaw of God. Should congress in their legislative 
capacity, adopt the sentiment, it would establish the principle, that the 
legislature is a proper tribunal to determine what are the laws of God. It 
would involve a legislative decision in a religious controversy. 


That is, to comply with the request of the petitioners would 
be to express the sense of congress on the question between 
a few Jews and sabbatarians, and “the great majority of our 
citizens.” 

But that question congress does decide, so far as Mr. John- 
son’s difficulty goes, every week ; except that now and then 
they set at nought alike the sentiments of sabbatarians, Jews, 
and all others. For what more explicit recognition of the first 
day would they be guilty of towards their seventh day constitu- 
ents, by the stopping of the mail, than they now are by the 
suspension of public business. ‘To be consistent in their scru- 
ples, the committee ought to bring in a bill for the banish- 
ment of the sabbath altogether from the halls of congress ; and 
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our state legislatures and courts of justice ought to follow their 
example. And having gone thus far, they may say to the peo- 
ple, if your purest and best men are too scrupulous to sit on 
secular business on the first day of the week, send those who 
are indiflerent to the sabbath. 

The first day is recognized as the sabbath in the mail regu- 
lations already existing. It is recognized in various acts of 
congress, and in the constitution itself. ‘The government has, 
therefore, a great deal to undo, before it will have disembar- 
rassed itself of this discovery of Mr. Johnson’s. 


Extensive religious combinations to effect a political object, are, in the 
opinion of the committee, always dangerous. ‘This first effort of the kind 
calls forthe establishioent of a prince iple, which, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, would lay the foundation for dangerous innovations upon the spirit 
of the con astitution. and upon the re ‘ligious rights of the citizens. Ifadmit- 
ted, it muy be justly apprehended, that the tuture measure s of government 
will be strongly marked. if not eventually controlled by the same influence. 
All religious despotism commences by combination and influence; and 
when that influence begins to operate upon the political institutions of a 
country, the civil power soon bends under it; and the catastrophe of other 
nations furnishes an awful warning of the consequence. 


There is throughout this document, mixed up with specious 
reasoning, much vague insinuation about ‘religious combina- 
tions,” “religious persecutions, * “religious despotism,” etc. all 
which is equally disingenuous, inapplic able to the subject be- 
fore the committee, and unworthy of republican legislators. 
The odium of “a religious combination to effect a political ob- 
ject,” thrown upon the petitioners, may serve the purpose of ex- 
citing vulgar prejudice, bnt will win no respect to the authors 
of it, from intelligent and upright minds. As an expression of 
fear for the civil liberties of the country, this language of the 
report is childish, and betrays an astonishing ignorance of the 
religious features of our country, or an astonishing inability to 
derive sane conclusions from them. ‘The individual who 
penned the report must have been reading over night Nicolas 
Evmeric, or Paolo Sarpi, or some other historian ‘of the holy 
office. What is the occasion ofall this alarm? Why anumber 
of worthy citizens of various religious denominations, many 
of them pledged to no denomination, respectfully set forth 
to congress, their conviction of the evils resulting from sab- 
bath mails; and what then? Are the constitutions of the 
Popes about to be set up among us? Are the dungeons of 
the inquisition preparing? Are we all about to be forced to 
abjure the Copernican system, and made to repeat penitential 
psalms for our astronomical heresies ? No, the mail is to be 
stopped during the sabbath; and this is the “ entering 
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wedge,” Mr. Johnson assures us, “of a scheme to make this 
government a religious instead of a political and social insti- 
tution.” Some great religious combination is about to seize 
the state and set upits terrible dynasty upon the ruins of civil 
liberty ! 

Mr. Johnson’s alarm, we perceive, is the subject of much 
comment in the newspapers. We hope they may shed light 
enough upon him, to free him from his apprehensions, and 
leave him in the condition of his namesake’s astronomer ;—“ I 
am like a man habitually afraid of spectres, who is set at ease 
by a lamp, and wonders at the dread which harassed him in 
the dark.” 

The language of the report in this particular—we cannot 
say less—is insulting to the memorialists, disrespectful to the 
religious community generally, and derogatory to the senate. 
To vindicate the memorialists from such imputations would 
be an offence to their feelings. But let the committee dis- 
miss their fears. ‘There is no occasion for their “ awful warn- 
ing.” There is little likelihood that religion will very soon 
gain an ascendency over the civil rights of our country; or, 
we fear, over its morals either. 

We shall make no further extracts from this report. ‘Those 
already made will show its tone throughout. The remainder 
of its reasoning, omitting what is mere repetition, is summarily 
this; that the persons employed in the concerns of the mail 
enter voluntarily into them, and that none are compelled,— 
that travellers in the stages may stop if they will,—that “the 
subject should be regarded simply as a question of expediency, 
irrespective of its religious bearings,”—that the exigences of 
the government would sometimes make it necessary to employ 
special expresses,—that the business interests of our citizens 
require an expeditious correspondence, and that private ex- 
presses would be employed, to the diminution of the mail re- 
venue,—that passengers in the mail stages would proceed in 
extras, and be the bearers of correspondence, as travelling 
more expeditiously, which would likewise diminish the re- 
venue of the mail,—and finally, that the committee cannot 
tell where the system would end; andif they should stop the 
mail on the sabbath, consistency would require that they 
should forbid the movement of an army, stop their ships on 
the sea, build houses of worship, and provide for the support 
of ministers. 

The whole of this reasoning proceeds upon the assumption 
that the sabbath is not an institution ordained of God, and that 
all questions touching its observance are to be viewed simply 
in the light of “expediency.” The sentiments of the peti- 
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tioners are widely different from these. We cannot go into 
a discussion of the question between Mr. Johnson and them ; 
but if for argument’s sake we might answer the report upon 
their views, we should find it to be worse than unsatisfactory. 

If Jehovah has consecrated the day to himself, the violation of 
his command cannot be justified by considerations of expedien- 
cy; and it is on such considerations solely that the report re- 
lies.* In this view of the subject it is irrelevant to the argument 
of the committee that the agents of the mail are voluntary 
agents. ‘The consciences of individuals are not to be the 
measure of legislative compliance with a divine prohibition. 
The government, moreover, creates the employment, and 
holds out the inducement. Nor does it affect the principle of 
the practice that the agents are necessarily employed but a 
part of the sabbath. He who sanctified a part, sanctified the 
whole : and to offend in one point isto be guilty of all. But 
—‘ travellers will proceed though the mail should stop.’ Ad- 
mit that they will. The practice of one cannot justify the 
practice of another, We believe, however, that Sunday tra- 
veiling would be greatly diminished. ‘Those who persisted in 
it, would at least be deprived of the example and the facilities 
now afforded them by government. As for the supposed ef- 
fect on the revenue of the mail and the business interest of 
individuals, expediency, we repeat, is a poor argument against 
the laws of God. Nor can we admit, while we believe in an 
overruling providence, that it ever is expedient, even as it re- 

gards our temporal interests, to violate moral obligation for 
secularends. It is never expedient to do wrong. Above all 
we cannot think it expedient that in this great community. the 
worldly interests of a part should be regarded as paramount 
to the moral interests of the whole. And what is the princi- 
ple of this argument, “ pursued to its ultrmatum,” as the com- 
mittee aflect to pursue the principle of stopping Sunday 
mails? If it be detrimental to the business of citizens to have 

their letters delayed a day, much more is it detrimental that 
their business itself should stand still. Let them open their 
offices, therefore, if the argument be sound ; let the goods of 
the merchant be displayed to the purchaser ; let the trades call 
forth their apprentices to the employme nts of the workshop ; 
and let the sabbath be forgotten, amid the din of business 
that cannot be interrupted one day in seven. 








* Mr. Johnson does indeed say, “ that probably ten riders'would be employed 
where one mail stage is now running” on the sabbath. This, as a moral con- 
sideration, is one of some moment; but this is net the use which Mr. J. makes 
of it. The consequence which he deprecates is, not that the sabbath will be 
more profaned, but that the mail revenue will suffer 
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But with the committee, who disallow the divine authority of 
the sabbath, this reasoning will go for nothing. We must 
reason with them as legislators, or we beat the air. 

‘ The obligation of government, says the report, is the same 
to both of these classes, [sabbatarians and first day christians, | 
and the committee can discover no principle on which the 
claims of one shall be more respected than those of the other, 
unless it should be admitted that the consciences of the mi- 
nority are less sacred than those of the majority.” 

It is doubtless a sound principle that the consciences of the 
minority are as sacred as those of the majority. It ts an 
equally sound principle, in republican legislation, that where 
the interests of two parties are at variance, and the law cannot 
accommodate itself to both, it must regard the majority rather 
than the minority. Now who are the parties in this case? 
There are in eight of our principal religious denominations, 
omitting all smaller ones, between twelve and fifteen thou- 
sand congregations. These congregations may be estimated 
to comprehe ind from six to e sight millions of individuals, in- 

cluding non-communicants. All these : agree in observing the 
first day of the week. Now to balance these, there are, be- 
sides a few Jews, eighteen congregations of seventh day Bap- 
tists, with about two thousand eight hundred communicants.* 
Add non-communicants, and they may amount perhaps to fif- 
teen or twenty thousand. Now if Mr. J. could have brought 
himself to view the measure proposed asa mere civil act, this 
vast preponderance of numbers would have been a sufficient 
‘* principle” on which to respect the wishes of the petitioners. 

It is affirmed in this report, that “ under the present regu- 
lations of the post office department, the rights of conscience 
are not invaded.” 

Every citizen has certain religious rights and certain civil 
rights. In some cases these rights are perfectly distinct. 
jut in others they are so associated that the law cannot dis- 
regard the one without invading the other. This association 
our laws recognise in various instances, and it is a’ beautiful 
feature in republican legislation. Thus the Shakers are ex- 
cused from taking an oath in a court of justice, and from mil- 
itary duty; because these things are inconsistent with their 
religious faith. And Mr. McKean tells us that “so respect- 
ful was the legislature of Pennsylvania to the conscientious 
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*We gather these numbers chiefly from the Quarterly Register and Journal 
of the American Education Society—a work which is exceedingly valuable fos 
its statistical information, (as well as for its other matter,) and which onght te 
be in the hands of every one who knowe the value of facts 
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scruples of a small portion of the citizens of that State, that 
the law respecting the return of her annual elections to be 
made on Saturday was changed to Friday.” These are exist- 
ing cases. Let us imagine “another. Suppose our eighteen 
congregations of seventh day Baptists, taking Mr Johnson’s 
argument in their hands, should bring their petition to Con- 
gress, praying that body either to suspend their sittings on 
the seventh day as well as on the first, or else on neither, 
showing no partiality; and suppose Congress should adopt 
the latter alternative, according to Mr. Johnson’s doctrine of 
equal obligation to both the parties concerned. But by this 
measure they have virtually excluded several millions of citi- 
zens from any seat in that body, to which all are equally eli- 
gible by a fundamental law of the land. You have reduced 
them to the alternative of violating their consciences as chris- 
tians, or giving up their rights as citizens, and no virtuous 
mind can hesitate which to do. 

Apply the same reasonings to this Sunday mail case. Here 
is a branch of the public service from which these citizens are 
virtually excluded. The government employs in the various 
concerns of the mail about twenty seven thousand persons, and 
distributes among them an annual compensation of above a 
million and a half of dollars. ‘This patronage is so regulated, 
that these conscientious citizens can have no share in it, ex- 
cept at the expense of their religious principles. But, say 
the committee, “ We invade no religious rights.” Call them 
religious rights, or civil, the effect is the same—you exclude 
these citizens from your patronage. You do this in viola- 
tion of admitted principles of legislation—withholding from 
“the great majority,” the respect which in other cases is 
shown to a very few. If it be objected that the seventh day 
citizens suffer the same exclusion under the present regula- 
tions, the answer is, that the law consults the vast majority in 
a case in which it cannot oblige both the many and the few 
and that this is not to be construed into an act of government- 
al partiality. 

And let us ask here—all consideration of rights out of the 
question—is it expedient to exclude so large and conscientious 
a part of the community from such a re sponsible service as the 
concerns of the mail? Is it expedient, too, for a government 
whose very existence depends on the virtue of its constituents, 
to hold out to so large a number of individuals as are employ- 
ed in the mail agencies, a constant inducement to tamper with 
their consciences and yield their integrity to their cupidity? Is 
it expedient, above all, for such a government by its own act 
to weaken the moral influence of so respectable a class of citi- 
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zens as are represented by the petitioners. These citizens 
regard the sabbath as holy ; but the government virtually de- 
clares that this belief is superstitious, the error of narrow 
minds, and common, as Mr. Johnson says, to pagans and chris- 
tians ; and by discrediting their faith in this particular, the go- 
vernment strikes a blow at religious influence generally. All 
the wicked say, amen. These scrupulous people who make 
such a parade about the sabbath are weak superstitionists ; 
why should we regard them? 

We have viewed this subject in the light of a civil claim. 
To such an argument we were obliged to descend with such 
legislators as the committee of the senate. But we feel that 
in doing so, we have done injustice to the motives of the pe- 
titioners. It was amore sacred feeling than any ofa personal 
nature which called forth this wide expression of wounded re- 
ligious sensibility. It was a regard for interests infinitely more 
dear to the petitioners, than any personal interests they might 
be supposed to have in post office patronage,—nay it is with 
an emotion of disgust that we speak of such a consideration, 
so diminutive and contemptible in comparison with all they 
felt to be involved in the moral welfare of this young, suscep- 
tible and immense republic. It was the calamitous consequen- 
ces of national sin which they deprecated ; consequences re- 
ciprocally calamitous to both the people and the government; 
—that government upon the preservation of which the happi- 
ness of so many millions is dependent, and that people in whose 
great destiny, good or evil, the world itself has so much at 
stake. They felt it their solemn duty to speak out, justly ac- 
cusing themselves, as constituents of the government, of par- 
ticipating in the sin while they forbore to raise their voice 
against it. These were their motives—so calumniated by those 
who can neither appreciate nor apprehend them. Shall then 
the law pay so sacred a regard to the religious feelings of a 
single hamlet of shakers, or a few hundreds of sabbatarians, 
and shall this so deep, so hallowed and philanthropic senti- 
ment of a ten thousand times greater number of citizens be 
not regarded? And are these the people and these the sensi- 
bilities which a republican committee can treat with suspicion 
and opprobrium ? 

We dismiss this report of the committee of the senate. We 
by no means regard it as an expression of the sentiments of 
that body—though we perceive it has its advocates in that 
house and inthe other. The severest comment it can receive 
is the complacency with which it will be regarded by the ir- 
religious part of the community. The most lax in morals 
will be loudest in its praise. 
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The report concludes, we ought to notice, with a short ho- 
mily to christian professors. An exhortation to personal holi- 
ness and pious example comes with an excellent grace in such 
a connection. 

The report to the House of Representatives is of a very dil- 
ferent character from that to the Senate. It pays a just re- 
spect to the character and motives of the petitioners, and what 
is much more important, to the sabbath itself. The commit- 
tee believe, however, that the petitioners have not judged 
correctly as to the practicability of a compliance with their 
request, to its full extent. The reduction of the mail revenue, 
though it would be considerable, they regard as the smallest 
evil that would result from the measure proposed. They believe 
that evils of a moral nature would ensue, equal, if not greater 
than are the consequence of the present regulations. Whether 
they are right in this opinion, the public will judge. Men of 
business, and others well situated to judge, have expressed a 
different opinion. For ourselves, we should like to see the 
experiment tried; and then, if this presumed consequence 
should actually ensue, it would be time perhaps to renew the 
Sunday mails. However, the facts and reasonings by which 
the committee sustain their opinion are certainly weighty and 
deserve very serious consideration. 

On the other branch of the subject, the delivery of letters 
on the sabbath, the committee “ earnestly recommend” that 
the practice be prohibited. ‘They regard this as a greater evil 
than the passing of stages. Of large cities, this 1s probably 
true. In New-York, iow example, it is common, we under- 
stand, for several hatdded persons at once to be collected at 
the post-office on a sabbath morning. In smaller towns the 
contrary evil is probably the greater. Comparatively few 
mails are distributed in our villages on the sabb: ith, while 
every stage coach that passes with its baggage and inmates, 
is to many young eyes an example of sabbath- -breaking. 

On the whole, the report of Mr. McKean is a kind and libe- 
ral document; it is sincere and moral in its conclusions; and 
though it does not go the full length of the wishes of the me- 
morialists, it will be associated in their minds with nothing 
but respect for its author. 

Neither of the reports had been acted upon at the date of 
these remarks. 

Whatever the result may be, we rejoice that the subject has 
been brought before the public. It was an occasion which 
was wanted. It has called forth more extensively and har- 
moniously the moral sentiment of the people than any other sub- 
ject could have done ; for the sabbath is alike dear to all chris- 
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tians, of whatever name; and all are cheered and gladdened 
by this wide expression of thei ‘ir common fee ‘ling. 

The humble individual feels that the voice of thousands 
has spoke out the cherished sentiments of his own breast. 
The christian patriot, that has mourned over our growing im- 
moralities and seen portentous clouds gathering as he mused 
on our future prospects, is awakencd from his despondency : 
he sees that there is yet a redeeming spirit in the land, and in 
the gladness of fresh hope, looks up with stronger faith for 
everlasting blessings on our country. 


Ve leave now this subject of the Sunday mails; and turn 
to other reflections which have occupied our minds in connec- 
tion with it. While we have contemplated the amazing re- 
sponsibility of the government of this land, we have turned 
our eye over the land itself, and surveying its moral and poli- 
tical aspects, have asked ourselves what balance of probability 
there is, that we shall safely run the great career that is before 
us. There is no theme so common as our destined greatness. 
Not the multitude of ordinary declaimers merely, such as ha- 
rangue the popular ear on a fourth-of-July, but our graver 
philosophers and statesmen, our men of eloquence and of fame, 
are wont to raise themselves and those who listen to them to 
the loftiest enthusiasm, by their splendid visions of what we 
are to become as a nation. 

There is one particular of these brilliant prophecies which 
we cannot fail to realize, for it is founded in the truth of num- 
bers. We shal] fill this broad land with people. Our census 
will go on, to twenties, fifties, and hundreds of millions, till 
every where, from one ocean to another, we shall behold an 
immense and busy population. But over the other features 
of the picture are cast the shadows of uncertainty. For what 
is to be the moral and civil condition of this immense people, 
the census does not tell us. It is a problem too, which those 
who speculate with most complacency upon our “ great poli- 
tical experiment,” too often imagine to be solved from very 
insufficient data. The inevitable dependence of our political 
on our moral prosperity is a contingency which their philoso- 
phy does not stoop to see, or which at least their practice 
does not condescend to regard ; for so far as their own moral 
example has its influence, it goes to a result opposite to that 
which they anticipate. 

We say the inevitable dependence of our political on our 
moral prosperity. For unless there can be preserved in these 
states a more pervading and efficient mora! sentiment than 
has ever existed in any great community, they are destined to 
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a brief prosperity as a nation. It is true of all governments, 
that the weaker they are in themselves, the more they need 
the support of the voluntary consent of their subjects,—that 
the less inherent power they have to control the passions and 
interests of those over whom they are exercised, the more they 
are endangered by the prevalence of evil customs. Buta 
government like ours has no inherent power—it is wholly de- 
pendent on the will of the people, and all its measures will 
derive their character and efficiency from the sentiments 
which the people are known to entertain. If sobriety and in- 
tegrity prevail, wholesome laws will be faithfully executed. 
If morality declines, the reins of government will be relaxed. 
Laws, especially against vice, will be silent in the statute 
book. A licentious populace will no more voluntarily consent 
to the exercise of laws which restrain their vicious propensi- 
ties, than a depraved individual will voluntarily confirm him- 
self to the precepts of virtue. Indeed, in a corrupt community, 
the readiest means by which a demagogue can win the popular 
favor, is to take sides with the vices of the people against the 
faithful magistrate. We could point to instances of the ineffi- 
cacy of laws unsupported by the public sentiment. We have 
laws against sabbath breaking and against drunkenness and 
profaneness; but it were worse than in vain for a magistrate to 
attempt to enforce them. They are no longer laws but histo- 
ries—a record of our fathers’ virtues, rather than a part of our 
existing code. Such instances will multiply as licentiousness 
increases. You might make laws against theatrical perfor- 
mances or public races on the sabbath, against gambling ta- 
bles in the market-place, licentious exhibitions in the streets, 
or any other open immorality, and of what avail would they 
be, if there were not virtue enough in the people to authorize 
their execution. The strength of the law is the will of the 
people, and that is on the side of iniquity. 

With the decline of public virtue, not only wholesome laws, 
but every good institution declines likewise, and every perni- 
cious institution and custom flourish. The house of God is 
neglected and the theatre is thronged—gambling houses and 
brothels put up their signs as conspicuously as exchange 
offices and inns,—and a depraved press ministers at once to 
the passions of the vulgar and the vices of the refined. The 
restraints of virtue gone, the public peace is insecure. Crime 
comes abroad in the face of the police, and justice is awed by 
the mob. 

The character of magistrates is determined by the character 
of the people. Where wicked men throng the polls, wicked 
men will be the candidates for office ; where honors are venal. 
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corrupt men will buy them; and where the populace can be 
inflamed or flattered, obsequious or violent men will make 
them the instrument of their ambition. It is in such a com- 
munity that the noble sentiment of patriotism has ceased to 
be a part of the moral being of the people, and gives way to a 
state of things in which aspiring demagogues, and dark con- 
spirators, and loud disunionists, have every thing to hope for, 
and the true friends of liberty every thing to fear. 

Our civil institutions cannot survive our public morals. It 
is equally demonstrable that the public morals cannot be pre- 
served without religion. ‘To nothing less than the gospel, re- 
spected in its institutions and acknowledged in its influence, 
can we look for salvation in this respect. This proposition has 
abundant confirmation in the experience of mankind. It is 
written in all history, that in merely human institutions, or hu- 
man wisdom, or in any motives you can present to men from 
a regard to the public good and their own interest, there is no 
efficacy to restrain effectually the universal and constant ten- 
dency of human nature to depravity of moral sentiment and 
practice. The grandest experiment ever made, of the kind 
which we are making, was made without christianity and 
failed; and similar must be the result of all such experiments, 
ours as well as others, in proportion as they discard christian- 
ity, and are conducted upon the principles of an unsanctified 
philosophy, whether infidel or pagan.* 

The gospel alone is the great reformer ; and in proportion 
as mankind are unenlightened by its truths, uninfluenced by 
its motives, or unconstrained by the standard of character 
which it creates in a community, they will be immoral. Abun- 
dant and practical illustrations of this we have among our- 












* We do not overlook the difference of circumstances between us and the 
ancient republics. But to the mind of an infidel, or to one who refuses to re- 
cognise the gospel as the true cause of our superior condition, as some of our 
statesmen at least practically do, the difference is not such as ought to render 
nugatory the lessons we would derive from those states. T'o such statesmen 
those lessons are full of practical truth.—It has been said that the single cir- 
cumstance of our possessing the press essentially destroys the analogy sup- 
posed. But the press cannot change the essential principles of human nature. 
[t can neither reach nor purify the sources of human conduct. It is @ mere 
passive instrument, which in wicked hands is as terrible an engine of corrup- 
tion, as in different circumstances it is the powerful friend of virtue. How 
much evil did it do in infidel France ; how much does it do even in this coun- 
try, restrained as it is by a religious public sentiment. What its moral 
effects would have been in pagan Greece or Rome, it is impossible to tell. 
That it would have increased the violence of faction, or gathered larger assem - 
blies to obscene festivals and gladiatorial shows, seems more probable than that 
it would have calmed and purified society, or given permanency to their socia! 
ihstitutions, 
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selves. Who are the dissipated, the profane, violent, de- 
bauched, the advocates of theatres, races, duels, and the 
like, but irreligious men—despisers of serious things? On 
the other hand, it is professors of the gospel who are first to 
discourage vice, and most active, in a great variety of ways, to 
promote ‘intelligence and virtue. 

How obviously therefore is it the duty of every one, who has 
any claim to patriotism, to reverence the gospel. How in- 
cumbent especially on all who occupy conspicuous stations, that 
they do nothing to impair its sacred influence. He who by his 
own example encourages infidelity, or patronizes vice ; he who 
neglects the house of worship, profanes the sabbath, or speaks 
irreverently of serious things; he who by whatever means, 
and in whatever station, weakens the sense of religion in one 
or in many of his fellow citizens, is an enemy to his country. 
He may not be at heart, but he is so in his influence and 
example.* We cannot forbear repeating here the sentiments 
of Washington, though we have quoted them in another arti- 
ele. ‘“Ofall the dispositions and habits which lead to politi- 
cal prosperity,” said the father of his country, “ religion and mo- 
rality are indispensable supports. [n vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor to sebvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of 
the duties of men and citizens. ‘The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and cherish them. A 
volume could not trace all their connections with private and 
public felicity...........And let us with caution indulge the sup- 
position that morality can be maintained without religion. 
Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined educa- 
tion on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect, that national morality can prevail in 
exclusion of religious principle.” 

But these are not the sentiments of very many of the politi- 
cians of our day. Go through the land, and thousands of those 
who are loudest in their professions of patriotism, and busiest 








* Too many of our political and commercial editors, even those who cherish 
an enlightened and liberal patriotism in other respeets, aud who deserve the 
support of the public for their laborious and useful services, lend the press to 
purposes of vice. The theatre avails itself of their columns 


to invite tlie 
thoughtless to its licentious exhibitions ; 


the lottery, to cheat the credulity ot 
the ignorant ; and proprietors of steamboats, to publish to the irreligious their 
Sunday parties of pleasure. We would by no means impute to such editors a 
direct design to corrupt the public morals. There is nothing which many of 
them would more sincerely abhor, But we would pray them to reflect whether 
they do not suffer the press in their hands to be made an instrument of corrup- 
tion, and whether they do not owe it to their country and to themselves as con- 
sistent patriots, to exclude all such advertisements. 
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in all the concerns of politics, you shall find to be men of ir- 
religious influence. ‘They are men who can give their vote in 
an anti-sabbath meeting, or send a counter sabbath-mail me- 
morial to congress; they are men whose solicitude for their 
country never expresses itself in prayer to him whose provi- 
dence 1s over the nations ; whose political creed may be known 
by their indifference or their hostility to the gospel ; and whose 
patriotism is more interested in the ascendency of a party, or 
the issue of an election, than in the intelligence and virtue of 
coming generations. These politicians are every where, the 
managers of caucuses, and busy in the lowest details of poli- 
tics. 

But itis our public men chiefly, that we have in view in these 
remarks. Many of our distinguished statesmen and leading 
members of congress, are not religious men. Duellists ; 
stormy in debate ; deniers, some of them, even of the divine 
authority of the scriptures, and known as the authors of infi- 
del publications. ‘They have no ambition to be looked upon 
asexemplary christian professors; or to be thought to cherish 
a very superstitious regard for the institutions and duties of the 
gospel. The example they would hold up to the admiration 
of their constituents is that of brilliant talents unassociated 
with what so many are willing to regard as puritanical severity 
or vulgar fanaticism. With many of them it is no treason 
against the commonwealth to violate the sabbath, and that too 
in the most public manner, as if they would have all the wick- 
edly inclined throughout the land learn from their high exam- 
ple to disregard the day. Thousands have been filled with 
sorrow for this wickedness in high places. One instance will 
be remembered, of encroachment on the sabbath by one 
of the houses of congress in a body, and more than one, of 
its violation even by achief magistrate of the nation ; and now, 
as we have seen, in a formal report to the senate, the obser- 
vance of it at all, is treated as a mere matter of expediency. 
Surely it is incumbent on these statesmen to tell us how the 
public morals are to be preserved without the sabbath, or else 
how the republic itself is to be preserved without morals. 

We would ask now these politicians and statesmen on 
what they rely for the continued prosperity of this Union. 
Ye in whose proud anticipations for our country the mild 
virtues of the gospel give no charm to the picture; ye who 
manifest so poor a respect for the institutions of religion, and 
by your example teach men so; what is the ground of your 
confidence that another century shall see us the freest, great- 
est, and happiest of nations? Do you tell us that we are 
doubling in population with every generation; that we have 
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an immense territory, unbounded resources, unrivalled insti- 
tutions, unexampled prosperity? ‘These circumstances do in- 
deed show us what we may become if we are faithful to our- 
selves. Viewed in some lights, they are indeed fraught with 
glorious promise; but viewed in others, they are equally por- 
tentous of evil. For admit the supposition that in all that ca- 
reer of enterprise, and opulence, and glory, which you antici- 
pate, our great and intensely busy community shall have grad- 
ually lost the sense of religion and virtue, and then these 
natural foundations of our strength become the sources of our 
ruin. For the more multitudinous our population, the more 
ungovernable will they be, if filled with licentiousness; the 
wider our territory, the greater are the diversities of interests, 
and the more numerous the temptations to disunion ; the freer 
our institutions, the more easily are they overthrown. ‘There 
must be some cement to hold the materials together, or the 
edifice will tumble beneath its own weight, and the higher it 
is piled, the more certain will be its ruin. 

For ourselves, did we entertain your sentiments of religion 
and religious men, we should tremble for our country; did 
we derive no hope from institutions which you dishonor and 
from influences which you counteract, we should utterly des- 
pond. For great, corrupt, and prosperous, it is impossible we 
should be ; and yet the prospect of our preservation from li- 
centiousness is sufficiently dark to christian minds, even upon 
the most favorable view of our present condition,—and ought 
to be infinitely darker to minds like yours. 

To exhibit our danger in its full magnitude would be im- 
practicable here: volumes would be necessary to embody the 
moral statistics of our land, and to show the thousand connec- 
tions of our political safety with our public morals. We may 
glance, however, at a few particulars, of a very general and 
unstatistical nature. And if we can discover no salvation froin 
degeneracy, except in the institutions. of religion, in what light 
ought we to regard those statesmen who would discredit those 
institutions, but that of being practically the enemies of their 
country? 

We have then, in our very prosperity, the elements of 
corruption in a degree in which they exist probably in no 
other country. 

We have increasing abundance of wealth, and with it, in- 
creasing luxury. Great wealth, flowing in upon a people, has 
ever been found unfavorable to their morals. So sensible 
was even a heathen legislator of the corrupting influences of 
silver and gold, that he banished them from the state. 

We have unlimited freedom,—which is as prone to un- 
bounded licentiousness as the human heart is prone to break 
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away from the restraints of moral principle. And between 
the one and the other, let it be remembered, the strongest 
barriers are those institutions which you are so ready to re- 
move. Take away the sabbath, with its divine instructions 
and hallowed influences, and in the general infidelity and 
levity that would ensue, our freedom itself would be our curse. 
The republics of the south can never enjoy their liberty till 
they reverence the sabbath and obey the gospel. ‘They may 
go on splitting into one faction and another, exchanging one 
demagogue for another, and emerging from one revolution 
after another; they will never attain toa settled and solid 
prosperity till they rest upon the basis of christian morality. 
We are becoming a multitude of people ; and are outgrow- 
ing and outspreading our means of moral influence. At the 
same time that even our oldest settlements are but inadequate- 
ly supplied with religious and literary instruction, and the 
newer are very extensively destitute, we are spreading west- 
ward along our whole frontier at the average rate of ten miles 
ayear. The settlements thus growing up are formed under 
much less favorable moral circumstances than those under 
which the old were formed. The settlers of the old states 
were people of great moral worth. ‘They came over in bodies 
and settled in close and friendly communities. ‘They enter- 
tained harmonious religious views ; and justly appreciated the 
religious, literary, and civil privileges of a well organized so- 
ciety. The formers of our new settlements are single adven- 
turers; of every variety of national origin, and every diversity 
of religious sentiment. Many of them are invited to the wil- 
derness by prospects of wealth from the fertility of a new soil; 
others are prompted by their roving dispositions ; and in com- 
parison with these dreams of gain or adventure, are indifferent 
to the moral privileges of a well ordered society. A larger 
number are compelled by indigence and bad thrift at home. 
Too poor to remain where they were born, they go to experi- 
ence deeper poverty in the wilderness, and to leave their 
children more ignorant and miserable than themselves. Thou- 
sands of this description of emigrants, and thousands more of 
the neglected children of their log cabins, are the forming ma- 
terials of the new states. In many townships, the popula- 
tion is too thin to admit of the institutions of education and 
religion; in others, the majority are too indifferent to these 
blessings, or are too discordant in their religious views, to com- 
bine their means for the attainment of them. And not only 
townships, but large districts of country are actually in a 
great degree, or wholly, unprovided with the means of moral 
and religious improvement; and must be so, in all probability, 
lor a long time to come. 
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A great danger, perhaps the greatest of all, to the morals 
of the western states, is their extensive distillation of ardent 
spirits. [tis easier to convert their grain into whiskey than 
to carry it to a distant market. In thousands of instances the 
farmer looks to the distillery for the means of paying for the 
land he cultivates. Every one may conceive what the effect 
must be. ‘The ar inity of a distillery is for intemperance, 
what the vicinity of a theatre is for dissoluteness. An inves- 
tigation was lately made in the most moral section of perhaps 
the most moral state west of the mountains, and the following 
result is reporicd ;—in a county,* comprising 15,000 people, 
sixteen distilleries in operation,—164,400 gallons of whiskey 
distilled in 1528, from 53,800 bushels of grain,—intemperate 
men, 692. Six hundred and ninety-two ruined individuals in 
the neighborhood of sixteen grain distilleries; and there are 
thousands of such distilleries in the western states, judging 
from these facts as data. The evil is still greater farther 
south. When the late famous tariff! was before congress, 
among the domestic manufactures claiming protection, as our 
readers know, was this article of domestic ardent spirits; anda 
committee of congress on that occasion reported such facts 
as these ;—that * the farmers grow as much corn as they can 
for distillation ;” that “the quantity distilled is incr reasing ;” 
that “in the section of country about Nelson county, Ken- 
tucky, it forms the largest article of exportation. Indeed the 
committee deemed this grain growing and distilling interest 
so extensive and important, as to be worthy of the protection 
of high duties on foreign spirits ! 

These general views will by no means convey to the minda 
full impression of the actual moral condition of the west. 
They are but the dark outline of a landscape of which darker 
shadows are the filling up. 

Settlements still farther to the west must be formed understill 
more inauspicious circumstances; and there is reason to fear 
that, before we reach the Stony mountains, the moral wilder- 
ness tiat moves forward will be darker than the native forests 
which retire before it. 

Take the moral condition of the west in its connection 
with another fact, namely, that the west is soon to possess a 
preponderating power in all our great national concerns, and 
it becomes darker still. If you compare the western states 
with the eastern, the least is larger than the five oldest of the 
New England states taken together. Compare the whole valley 
ofthe Mississippi with the Atlantic states, and the ratio of in- 
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crease in population of the former is double that of the latter. 
This ratio is least in the eastern states, and greatest in the 
south western. In 1850, it is calculated that the states and 
territories already recognized west of the Alleghany mountains 
will contain more than forty millions of people. To extend 
the comparison to subjects of an intellectual and moral naiure, 
we have only to ask, where are the colleges, and academies, and 
schools; where are the books, reviews, and religious periodi- 
cals, written, published, circulated, and read; where are the 
churches, the missionary and bible societies, and other chris- 
tian and philanthropic institutions. We do not make these 
comparisons invidiously: nothing is farther from our minds. It 
would be a shame indeed if this contrast did not exist between 
the mother states and their daughters, younger than them- 
selves by a century and a half. 
These facts show, then, that the balance of power is rapidly 
passing into hands w hich, if intelligence and good morals be 
essential to the welfare of a republic, are least qualified to 
exercise it consistently with the best interests of the Union. 
In a very few years more they will have a majority in con- 
gress; and their representatives will of course correspond to 
the character of the people and the interests they represent. 
Let, for example, the tariff come up again for revision, and 
they will have votes enough to encourage their thousands of 


distilleries by putting w hat prohibitory duties they please on 


foreign spirits. Let whatever agitating question will, come 
up,—having the power, if they want wisdom, moderation and 
high moral principle, they will carry it according to their 
wishes, though the integrity of the Union itself should be in- 
volved in the consequences. 

Again, let us |»ok at the future in the light of the present 
and the past. There are those who seem to regard our great 
experiment as already essentially consummated, and sure of a 
safe result. ‘They imagine that our political edifice has sus- 
tained the heaviest shocks it was destined to feel, and stands 
as erect and firm as ever. ‘These views, however, overlook 
the processes that are going on at the base. Vices may sap, 
streams of pollution may silently undermine, till it shall need 
but a slight cause to tumble the structure down. If£we com- 
pare the » present with the past, there is reason to fear that we 
are not as a people, carrying forward into the future all the 
good influences which the past has brought down tous. We 
emerged from the revolution, with a common sentiment of 
union, with an energy of moral principle, with an amount 
of tried patriotism, public and private, with a respect for the 
public authorities, and with a prudent jealousy of division ;. 
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which can hardly be claimed for the present generation. In 
these and various other respects we are not in the same rela- 
tive circumstances in respect to the fifty years to come, in 
which our progenitors were, in respect to the fifty years that 
are past. We have more of the concomitants of opulence 
and refinement, more gambling and theatre-going, more vices 
and crimes; we have less general industry, and more fraudu- 
lent speculation ; we are comparatively less engaged in com- 
mercial enterprise abroad, and a far greater number of indi- 
viduals are cast upon schemes of self-aggrandizement at 
home ; we have more aspirants to office, more flattery of “ the 
people,”* a more defamatory press, more violent and demo- 
ralizing elections, and less respect for the legislative and ex- 
ecutive authorities of the land. 

It should be remembered too, that what is called the mob 
of a country belongs to its maturer age, and not to its infancy. 
It is the natural product of populousness and luxury,—a com- 
mon fraternity made up of the dissolute, cast-off members of 
the higher classes, in a luxurious state of society, and the thou- 
sand sons of Belial contributed by the lower. Its numbers 
are fearfully augmented in this country by the annual con- 
sumption of 50,000,000 gallons of ardent spirits. 

In this connection might be mentioned, also, our large ci- 
ties. We will notice only two. There are in the city of ‘New- 
York six theatres and circuses, how many houses of ill-fame, 
and secret gambling houses, it is impossible to tell ; a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred lottery offices, three thousand and 
three hundred licensed dram shops, (one thousand of which 
were lately open on the sabbath,) and a hundred thousand 
non-attendants on public worship. The time may come when 
these causes shall produce a mob in this single city, which. 
swayed by an artful demagogue, shall decide the fate of the 
nation. Almost the whole city of New-Orleans spend the 
sabbath in business or pleasure. It was stated by a corres- 
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* A dangerous ambition,” says Hamilton, in the Federalist—a muror which 
we suspect many of our aspiring politicians have never looked into——* more 
often lurks behind the specious mask of zeal for the rights of the people, than 
under the forbidding appearances of zeal for the firmness and efficiency of the 
government. Tlistory will teach us that of those men who have overturned 
the liberties of republics, the greatest number have begun their career by pay- 
ing an obsequious court to the people.” The Federalist may be considered as 
embodying the wisdom of the sages of the revolution, and there can scarcely 
be a greater evidence of their sagacity, than that book furnishes in its moni 
tory descriptions of the times that have succeeded it. It ought to be read uni- 
versally, The chapter especially on a dissolution of the Union is worthy of 
being read on our Fourths of July in the hearing of all the people, along with 


the Declaration of Independence. 
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pondent of the Home Missionary Society, two years ago, that 
there were not probably more than a hundred and twenty de- 
cidedly pious individuals in that city. One of tle theatres 
was usually open and numerously attended on sabbath evening. 
There were six licensed gambling houses, which paid the go- 
vernment a revenue of $30,000. Similar gambling houses 
we understand, are now established in many of the principal 
towns in the rear of that city. The influence of New-Orleans 
on the great country connected with it by the intercourse of 
business, will be the greater on account of the moral resem- 
blance already existing between them. ‘The towns, especially 
along the great rivers above, will contract much of the pollution 
of the city, and these again will spread the contagion abroad 
in their own vicinity. 

It is not our cities merely that we have in view, when we 
speak of a debased populace. Every town and village will 
have its low characters to contribute to the common populace 
of the country ; and as vice has a strong community of feel- 
ing, as well as virtue, the aggregate influence of this class of 


=? 


persons from one extreme of the country to the other, on oc- 
casions of great public interest, will generally be felt on the 
bad side of the question. The “ vain and fickle populace”— 
so dangerous in any country, but above all in a republic, with 


venal suffrages in their hands! A forming mass of corrupt citi- 
zens, growing with our growth, the natural offspring of our 
prosperity itself,—from whom there are even congressmen that 
would remove the restraints and teachings of the sabbath! 

In addition to the ordinary sources of a low populace, we 
are importing the mob of other countries. And what is worse, 
we are admitting them at once to the privileges of citizenship. 
Men that were beggars in their own country, and sold them- 
selves for a passage hither,—men too illiterate to read the 
charter of the privileges to which they are introduced, and 
too untaught to write the name they bring to the ballot box ; 
almost as soon as they are cast upon our wharves, and in the 
very rags they wore in a foreign land, are suffered to vote in 
the disposal of the honors and property of American citizens. 
Shame on such prostitution of the noblest privilege of free- 
men.* 

There is no one effect of the shifts and revolutions of par- 
ties in the different states, which prudent men have regarded 
with more concern than the letting down of the right of suf- 


“It was supposed that in the city of New-York, at a late election, not Jess 
than three thousand illegal votes were given; many of them by Irishmen and 
‘ther foreigners of alow description, going from ward to ward. 
9 
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frage. The leaders of a minority, in order to gain accessions 
and popularity, have been wont to represent the limitations put 
upon this privilege as injurious to the poorer classes of the 
people ; and as popular sympathy and popular jealousy more 
easily side with the lower than with the higher classes, they 
have generally carried their point. The consequénce is, that 
in most states the qualifications of electors are level to the 
lowest characters. For example, in a number of states the 
mere performance of military duty entitles a man to vote. 
But the most dissolute habits do not exempt a man from mili- 
tary duty so long as he passes for “able bodied.” In nine 
states, or more, a mere residence is sufficient. But no state 
banishes its inhabitants for depravity of moral character. 
Now we are not going to discuss the principle of this policy. 
[t may be correct in theory, though evils attend it in prac- 
tice. We mention it chiefly for the sake of alluding to the 
remedy. We must remark however, by the way, that not such 
was the policy of our venerable founders. They regarded 
the elective franchise as alike valuable and dangerous. They 
therefore thought it safe to entrust it only to intelligence and 
virtue. A man, in order to be a voter, was required to pos- 
sess some respectability in regard to character, and some re- 
sponsibility in respect to property. The privilege was thus 
held up to view as worth aspiring after, and young men, as 
they came forward into life, were desirous of showing them- 
selves worthy of the trust, by their sobriety and industry. 

They stood erect to reach that which was not then thrown at 
the feet of indolence and vice. These protecting barriers are 
now removed, and how far it shall prove as the letting out of 
waters, another day must tell. There is, however, one reme- 

dy, and that remedy involves a duty igisiath would still be in- 
cumbent on us though the evil did not exist. It is the duty 
of raising, by all the moral means in our power, every Indi- 
vidual in the nation to the rank of intelligence and virtue. 

In doing this we shall, so to speak, disqualify him from abu- 
sing the trusts of freemen. 

We might proceed in this manner, adding one feature to 
another, till we had minute ly filled up the moral map of our 
land, and found it growing darker till it was finished. 

But leaving topics of this nature, let us turn for a moment 
to those of anotherkind. ‘Take for instance our presidential 
elections. In all theories of government, the most difficult 
problem is, how to dispose of ‘the executive power. In arbi- 
trary hands it isa means of oppression. Left at the disposal 
of the people, it is an object of ambition and a source of dis- 
eord. It puts a prize into their hands, for which all the mas- 
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ter passions of man are ready to scramble. Crowns are splen- 
did things, whether elective or hereditary ; and to obtain them 
there are ambitious spirits enough who will put at any hazard 
the welfare of the commonwealth. By this object of ambition, 
whenever circumstances have thrown the supreme power 
loose among the million, states have been cast into deeper 
domestic agitations than by any other cause. 

Look now at our presidential elections. They are assum- 
ing a character which thinking men regard as ominous and 
admonitory. Review our recent history in thisrespect. Sev- 
eral years previous to the retirement of Mr. Monroe, a bold, 
defamatory electioneering spirit began to pervade every sec- 
tion of the union, and gathered rancor as the strife proceed- 
ed. Calumnies filled the newspapers; confidential letters 
were published to the world; the errors of forgotten years 
were called up from oblivion; and if a thousand presses were 
to be taken as testimony, our chief magistracy was thrown 
upon an election between a number of the worst men living. 
Members of congress forgot their duty and abused their trusts 
in private caucussing at the seat of government. The strife 
infused itself into the discussion of public measures, and be- 
came the occasion of grossly. personal allusions, angry retorts 
and implied challenges, on the floor of congress. The spirit 
survived the issue. It showed itself afresh in the next session 
of congress, in a determined opposition to the measures of 
the new administration, right or wrong. It broke out in high 
words and mutual charges of corruption between members. 
It wasted days and nights in idle speeches for the defeat of 
measures by “talking against time.” It originated numerous 
propositions of amendment to the constitution with an express 
view to future elections. In short, the nineteenth congress, 
taking its peculiar temper from the ‘*campaign” which we 
are describing, exhibited more of the chagrin of party disap- 
pointment, more recklessness of parliamentary decorum, and 
a greater deficiency of legislative candor and republican mag- 
nanimity, than can find a parallel in American annals. 

The campaign which has just terminated, was but a continu- 
ation of the preceding. It did not pause to take breath. It 
has been more systematically and not less desperately conduct- 
ed. Its moral effects have been more injurious, probably, 
inasmuch as a far greater number of individuals, of all classes, 
but especially of the lowest, have imbibed the violence of its 
spirit, and been active in the measures by which it has been 
carried through. It has probably made farther inroads upon 
the purity of elections than any preceding campaign. So 
open have certain practices become in the state of New-York. 
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for example, that the governor has thought it necessary to 
call the attention of the legislature to the subject. “ The 
practice,” he says, “of employing persons to attend the polls 
for compensation, of placing large sums in the hands of others 
to entertain the electors, and the various other devices by 
which the existing laws are invaded, the cupidity of the elec- 
tors strongly tempted, their principles undermined, and the 
elective franchise, the most valuable of all our temporal pri- 
vileges, brought into disrepute, is too well known to need de- 
scription. I cannot refrain from pressing the existence of 
these practices upon your consideration, as an evil of the 
greatest magnitude.” 

The governor intimates an opinion that the practices alluded 
to are not confined to any one political party. Whether they 
are at present or not, they will soon cease to be so. Parties 
are not slow to turn upon their adversaries their own weapons. 
Calumny will be answered to calumny, and money be em- 
ployed against money. And, however the good of all parties 
may lament and condemn the injurious practices, such prac- 
tices will not consult their counsels. Nor will they long af- 
fect concealment. Corruption, born in stealth, comes abroad 
by degrees, grows familiar with the light, and soon loses, toa 
degree which is surprising, its disgraceful character in the 
popular esteem. 

It is a circumstance which augurs little for the moderation 
of our presidential elections in future, that they are likely to 
draw into their wake subjects not necessarily connected with 
them. Powerful interests, perhaps still more powerful jea- 
lousies, will enter into them and contend with ardor for 
the possession of executive influence and the direction of ad- 
ministrative policy. The Missouri question had much to do 
with the election that followed it. And it was owing as much 
perhaps to the source as to the impolicy of the late tariff,— 
viewed as an administrative measure,—that it occasioned so 
much loud talk in certain quarters, of the dissolution of the 
union. 

The more extensive these interests become, the greater will 
be the aggregate of discontents produced by an election. If 
ever we are to arrive at the desperate crisis just alluded to, 
the presentiment of the wisest men associates it with our pre- 
sidential elections. 

Now whither do these things tend?) We might repeat our 
question to those statesmen who manifest so much alarm for the 
state from the influences of religion, what is the source of 
your hope that we shall escape these so great and various dan- 
gers? By what lights of philosophy or history do you think to 
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guide us through the dark and stormy seas which seem already 
to be heaving and swelling beneath us? 

In another century, at our present rate, we shall have be- 
come 200,000,000. Admit the supposition that we shall have 
made a corresponding advance in opulence, luxury, and gene- 
ral immorality ; that our cities shall swarm with a venal and 
lawless populace ; that the press shall be sold to faction ; that 
the polls shall be deserted of good men and the suflrages of the 
bad be bought at auction; that the prejudices of parties and 
sections of country shall have grown into settled antipathies ; 
that great opposing interests contending for governmental fa- 
vor shall have become too clamorous to be compromised; that 
the jealousies of state sovereignties shall have circumscribed 
the powers of the federal government till it is too weak for 
the purposes for which it was instituted ; and finally that un- 
principled and desperate men shall fill our public couneils, 
and discharge the offices of legislative and executive trust. 
What efficacy can you suppose to exist in your merely civil 
institutions to keep in harmony the elements of such a state ? 
By means of what influence would you hope to control the 
passions and interests of the thousands of depraved and reck- 
less men which would exist in such a community of two hun- 
dred millions of people; and by what system of checks and 
balances in your political machinery would you curb or keep 
down all the dangerous spirits which would seek to ride on 
the waves of popular commotion ? 


Do we forebode impossible events, 
And tremble at vain dreams? Heaven grant we may ! 


But these are not dreams. ‘They are the natural effect of 
causes which are now in operation. They are what, with your 
views, you ought toexpect. ‘They are at least, possible events, 
for which your wisdom rejects the only remedy. ‘ What has 
religion to do with the state ?” you ask. In the form of eccle- 
slastical alliances, nothing ; butin its operation as a controlling, 
purifying power in the consciences of the people, we answer, 
it has every thing to do, it is the last hope of republics ; and 
let it be remembered, if ever our ruin shall come, that the 
questions which agitate, the factions which distract, the con- 
vulsions which dissolve, will be but secondary causes. The 
true evil will lie back of these, in the moral debasement of the 
people ; and no excellence of political institutions, no saga- 
city of human wisdom, which did not, like that of our Puritan 
fathers, begin and end with religion, could have averted the 
calamity. 
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But, we bless God, we have better hopes for our country ; 
and having viewed it in its gloomier features, we would turn 
now and contemplate it in those brighter aspects which it ex- 
hibits through the medium of the gospel. But the field which 
here opens upon us is too wide even for a rapid view on the 
present occasion. 

The history of this land from the beginning, is eminently 
blended with religious associations. Religion planted its in- 
fant colonies; modelled its institutions; breathed over it its 
invincible spirit of freedom; and with unexampled wisdom, 
laid the foundations of its moral and social happiness. The 
same spirit is active still in carrying forward what was thus 
begun; multiplying churches, colleges, and schools, and ex- 
ecuting a thousand schemes of liberality to meet the moral 
wants of our spreading population. 

In its Sunday schools, it is imbuing thousands of young 
minds with the purest sentiments of virtue, and shielding them 
with heavenly truth against the corrupting influences of the 
world, thus training them up to be good men and good citizens. 

By its Domestic “Missionary Societies, it is sending hundreds 
of ministers of righteousness to the settlements of the west, 
blessing the destitute with the means of religious improve- 
ment, and turning the moral wilderness, simultaneously with 
the natural, into a fruitful field. 

The mottos of its Bible, Tract, and Education Societies, are, 
‘‘a bible for every family,” “a tract society in every village,” 
and “a minister for every thousand souls.” 

In its Prison Discipline Societies, it is out-doing laws and 
penalties in the prevention of crime; and is teaching the law 
itself, lessons of practical wisdom. 

In its Temperance Societies, it is effecting a most surprising 
change in respect to a vice which was heretofore regarded as 
at once the most alarming and most hopeless in the land. It is 
affecting the interests of distilleries to a degree, we trust, in 
which no miserable tariff policy will be able to repair them. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars are expended through these 
beneficent institutions for the direct object of making the 
American people more virtuous and more enlightened. Let 
wealth flow in upon us, if it shall be employed for purposes 
like these; there is no danger of its corrupting influence, 
though it should be like our rivers. 

In these philanthropic enterprises, the gospel is producing, 
directly and indirectly, a great effect on our national morality. 
But it is through its more ordinary institutions and influences 
that it exerts its greatest reforming power. In its weekls 
sabbath, it spreads a holy calm over society, which, by its 
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very stillness invites men to elevated reflections; and in the 
instructions of the sanctuary it brings home to their minds 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, just, 
pure, and lovely, as pertaining to them as citizens of this 
world; while in the light of the world to come it shows them 
the contemptibleness of the sensual, the miserly, and the am- 
bitious ends which are so wont to be pursued after here. The 
gospel comprises a system of means which, accompanied by 
the divine Spirit, is adapted to heal all the social evils which 
afflict humanity. In the same manner that it can transform 
the character of individuals, it can renew the face of commu- 
nities and nations. The same heavenly influence which, in 
revivals of religion, descends on families and villages, con- 
verting them, however deformed they m'ght have been before, 
into scenes of moral beauty, may in I:ke manner, when it shall 
please him who hath the residue of the Spirit, descend to re- 
fresh and beautify a whole land. Faith anticipates that that 
influence will descend, as universally, perhaps as silently, as 
the dews of heaven, before the beneficient designs of God shall 
be fully accomplished in regard to the human race. That it 
would please him thus to bless even this land, full of wicked- 
ness and ungrateful though it is, is the fervent prayer of his 
people. Imbued with that heavenly spirit, as a nation, we 
shall then furnish a conspicuous example of the civil blessings 
which the gospel is adapted to confer on mankind. The evils 
which now threaten us will then be removed. Ambition and 
calumny will disappear from our elections, the violence of par- 
ties will subside, the conflicts of interest will cease, and the 
whole land, redeemed from its evil lusts and passions, will be 
peaceful and pure as the heavens which overspread it. 
Christianity has often been abused for purposes of state, and 
has often been discarded altogether by human governments : 
we would fain hope that its true political value may be exem- 
plified here. [t would seem from all God’s providence in re- 
gard to this land, as ifhe had great designs in connection with 
it: we would fain believe that such an exemplification may 
be comprehended in those designs; that here, in the happi- 
ness of millions, it may be made evident to the nations, that 
in a political as well as religious sense. the truth shall make 


them free, and that where the Spirit of the Lord is there is 
liberty. 
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Art. VILI.—Review or Strewart’s JourRNAL IN THE Sanp- 
wicH ISLANDs. 


Journal of a Residence in the Sandwich Islands, during the Years 1823, 
1824,and 1825. By C.S. Srewart, late Missionary at the Sandwich 
Islands. Second edition. corrected and enlarged; with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Rev. William Ellis, from the first London edition. New- 
York; John P. Haven; 1828. pp. 320. 


Tue first edition of this work was respectfully noticed in 
several of our exclusively literary periodicals, and found its 
way to many readers who would be more than half ashamed 
to read the same matter on the leaves of the Missionary Her- 
ald, and to whom our commendation of the book, as a picture 
of heathen degradation and a record of missionary toils and 
self-denials, would have given it—if they had happened to 
hear of such a commendation—no favorable introduction. A 
more interesting book of travels has hardly seen the light in 
our day. It needs only for the reader to imagine that the au- 
thor is an Englishman, and a Lord-bishop, instead of being an 
untitled American presbyterian ; and that in his letters to bo- 
som friends, he signs his name Charles Samuel Lahaina, instead 
of plain Charles Samuel Stewart; and it might not suffer by a 
comparison in point of literary interest with My Lord Reginald 
Calcutta’s travels in India. We wish that those whose no- 
tions of missionaries and of missionary matters, are derived 
from the masters of English whaling vessels, and the London 
Quarterly Review, might have this mea put into their hands, 

and might be induced to read it, without knowing whence it 
came. If their anti-missionary and anti-religious prejudices 
could be kept asleep, they could not read it without delight. 
Some such persons, we believe, have read it; and have learn- 
ed to estimate aright the calumnies which are so seduously 
propagated, in our own country as well as in England, against 
missions generally, and the mission to the Sandwich Islands 
in particular. 

The object which we have in view in this notice, is only to 
commend the work to the religious public ; for notwithstan- 
ding its literary merits, it is chiefly valuable to those who 
know how to value it, as a missionary book. Favorably as the 
first edition has been received, the work has not been so ex- 
tensively circulated as it deserves. 

We are glad to be informed that an edition, in two smal! 
volumes, adapte -d to sabbath school libraries, is to be 1is- 
sued, under the auspices of the American Sunday School 
Union. It is gratifying to see books of a substantial charac- 
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ter coming from the many presses of that great institution. 
“Of making many books there is no end ;” and in no depart- 
ment does the saying seem to be more strikingly true, than in 
the department of story-books. A rational supp ly in that 
department may be useful; the Dairyman’s Daughter, the 
Shepherd of alisbury Plain and some among M rs. Sherwood’s 
unnumbered productions, with a few others that might be spe- 
cified as belonging to the same rank, are too valuable to be 
lost ; but est modus in rebus, and to fill up our juvenile libra- 
ries with nothing but story-books, is to do suc han injury to 
the rising generation as cannot be easily repaired. We hope, 
therefore, that the Sunday School Union will go on and pub- 
lish books for youth that have some substance. If they do so, 
the additional good which they will accomplish will yield 
them an ample reward. 

It remains for us only to add a few passages, as specimens 
of the work before us. 

The following paragraphs are selected from the chapter 
which describes the sickness and death of the Queen Keo- 
puolani. 


The dying hour of our kind patroness and friend was evidently fast ap- 
proaching; and“ hoping” as we do “in her death,’ we were anxious that 
some words might be drawn from her conversation, that would prove an 
encouragement to our hearts, and a blessing to the immortals who with the 
deepest interest hung around her dying couch. After an hour. Mr. Ellis 
and myself again called to see her. She was still asleep. The king, 
Kaahumanu, and Karaimoku, immediately and urgently requested that she 
might be baptized; saying, that it was her earnest and special desire, and that 


she had only that morning begged * to be washed with water, in the name of 


God.’ The king told Mr. Ellis, they did not wish her to be baptized, be- 
cause they thought she could not be saved without it; but because she 
was achristian, had the true faith in her heart, had given herself to Je- 
sus Christ long before she was sick, and because all the people of God 
were baptized, and she had herself so earnestly requested it. Mr. Eli 
told them he would consult Mr. Richards and myself on the subject, 
and when she awoke, would converse with and baptize her. pp. 158, 159. 


We found our friend so far revived, as to breathe regularly, and yet not 
so much so as to speak intelligibly. An interested and interesting group 
of foreigners, missionaries, and merchants, and chie fs, near re slatives and 
friends, surrounded the dying pillow, and waited a few moments, hoping 
that the fluttering spirit mis ght still be roused entire ‘ly from its lethargy, 
ere it quitted its ~ earthly tenement forever. But there being little pro- 
spect of this, Mr. Ellis proceeded at length to administer the sacred ordi- 
nance, which entitles all who receive it to the name of christian. It was 
a solemn moment, and an awful place; and our prayer was, that it might 
be none other than “‘ the house of God and the gate of heaven,” to the im- 
mortal soul hovering on the borders of cternity. 

Thus the highest chief of the Sandwich Islands, after having given sa 
lisfactory evidence of a renewed heart, and of sincere love to Jesus Christ. 
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was initiated into the visible church of God: and, as we hope and believe, 
in the course of an hour after, joined the invisible church above, having 
triumphed over the power of death and the grave. pp. 160, 161. 


For months, at least, the predominating thoughts and feelings of her 
mind and heart appear to have been those connected with the eternal desti- 
ny of the soul. Long before coming to Lahaina, she said to Taua, her pri- 
vate chaplain, when conversing w ith him on the subject of religion: ‘ Great 
is the fear of my heart,that I shall never become one of the people of Jesus 
Christ: 1 have followed the customs of my country, and have been of the 
company of dark hearts; my thought is, that | shall soon die: and great 
is my sorrow, that the teachers of the good way did not come to us in the 
days of our childhood!” And afterwards, “ I know their word to be true ; 
good indeed is the word of God; and now I have found a Saviour and a 
good king, Jesus Christ, the Lord.” 

We have been informed by Taua, that since her establishment at Lahai- 
na, messengers have arrived for him at midnight, to come and pray for 
her. On going to her residence, he has found her, with a few attendants, 
Waiting his arrival: as he entered she on one occasion said, “* I am sorry to 
call you from your rest; but my thoughts are upon God, and I cannot 
sleep. I am old, soon shall I die, and great is my fear that I shall not 
know enough of the right way to go to heaven. Speak to me of the good 
word of God, that my dark mind may be enlightened.” And he has ‘thus 
spent hours in conversing and praying with her and her immediate attend- 
ants, while all the rest of Lahaina has been wrapt in sleep. pp. 161, 162. 


This morning before she fell into the stupor, Auna and T'aua approached 
her couch, and asked what her thoughts then were. She replied, “I re- 
member the word of my teachers. I pray greatly to Jesus Christ to re- 
ceive me. Iam about to die; but it is not dark now, as it would have 
been, had I died in my former cays. Pray for me; let all the missionaries 
pray for me. Great is my love to them, great is my love to vou. My 
thought is, I love Jesus Christ, and that he will receive me to his right 
hand. Great is my desire to be washed with water in the name of God, 
beforeI die. I have given myself to Jesus Christ. lam his; and I wish 
to be like his people. pp. 163, 164. 


Art. [X.—Review or Works on GREECE. 


An Estorical Sketch of the Greek Revolution. By Samurr G. Hower, M. 
D. late Surgeon in Chief to the Greek fleet. New-York; 1828. 8vo. 
pp- 452. 

The Condition of Greece in 1827 and 1828, &c. By Col. Jonaruan P. 
Miter, of Vermont. As contained in his Journal, &c. New-York : 

628. 12mo. pp. 30. 

TENIKH E®HMEPIS THE EAAAAOS. Ev apn | 
ebvixn rumoyagpia. [General Gazette of Greece. 
At the national press. 


Ir there be a man in this country, who has not watched witli 
earnest interest the progress of the Greek revolution, with that 
man we desire to have nothing to do on the present occasion. 
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{n the few pages which we propose now to devote to the con- 
sideration of the late revolution, and of the present posture of 
affairs in Greece, we desire to speak to those, and to none but 
those, whose hearts have sympathized with the struggles and 
the triumphs of a christian nation, working out, on the fields 
of its ancient glory, its deliverance from the mahommedan and 
barbarian oppression. 

Dr. Howe has written well the history of one of the most 
interesting wars in the annals of the world. His work needs 
no recommendation of ours. Every man who reads it, will be 
too full of it to rest till his neighbors have read it with him. 
The very novel-reader may sit down to it, and such is the pow- 
er, not of the author, but of the subject, such is the fascina- 
tion, not of the style, but of the simple and _ straight-forward 
story,—he may even forget that it is not fiction. 

Colonel Miller, in his journal of a short residence in Greece, 
as agent of the New-York Greek committee, has given us 
some not very finished, but very distinct and lively pictures of 
the distress to which that country was reduced before the bat- 
tle of Navarino put an end to the ravages of the Egyptians. 
The author makes no pretensions to literary skill ; but his ho- 
nesty and generosity are palpable, and the plain story of the 
misery which he witnessed in the discharge of bis benevolent 
commission, needs no garnishing to m: ike it horrible. 

We have also before us a file of the Greek government ga- 
zette, published at Egina semi-weekly, on a sheet of the same 
dimensions with the Connecticut Courant before the revolu- 
tion. ‘There is some interest in merely looking on a newspa- 
per printed on the soil of free and independent Greece, and 
in a language* as nearly the same with that of Thucydides 
and Xenophon, as the language of our National Intelligencer 
is the same with that of the “ Faerie Queene.” The Vevixy, 
‘Epnuspis, though mostly occupied with the proceedings and 
documents of the government, constitutes a tolerable supple- 
ment to Dr. Howe’s history ; and enables us to judge of the 
actual condition of that country better, in some respects, than 
we could judge from the reports or journals of transient visit- 


“We take the liberty to recommend to scholars, and particularly to students 
of Greek, * A Grammar of the Modern Greek Language,” recently published 
in Boston, by Col. Alexander Negris. ‘Though written in the modern dialect, 
it isentirely intelligible to scholars of only ordinary proficiency in the ancient ; 
it answers well its intent, of at once describing and illustrating the existine 
forme of language which so many foreign conquerors, and so many ages of 

arbarian oppression, have not been able to reb of its riches, and which will be 
probably in future, as it has been of eld, the most perfect instrument of thought 

vhich the mind of man has ever known. 
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ers, ignorant, as such visiters generally are, of the language 
and the manners of the people. 

Of the position which Greece once beld, and the influence 
which that little country exerted on the ancient world, it were 
needless to opens in detail. Grecian colonies had gone forth, 
at an eaily period, to Asia on one side, and to Italy on the other. 
The conquests of Alexander planted Greeks in Egypt; and 
opened the way for Grecian enterprise to penetrate through 
every region of the world. The political subjection of the 
country to a foreign government, and the changes by which 
Achaia was at last numbered among the provinces of ‘the Im- 
perial Republic, instead of diminishing its Importance, extend- 
ed its power. The seat of tie world’s empire was indeed on 
the seven hills; but from the shores of the Egean and the banks 
of the Ilissus, went forth an influence mightier and more en- 
during than the sway of military force, the influence «f civili- 
zation, and intelligence, and arts. The language of Rome 
was the language of law; but that of Greece was every where 
the language of philosophy and politeness, and soon became 
the common dialect of commercial intercourse. ‘Thus when 
the gospel was revealed, the records of the gospel, the scrip- 
tures of the new covenant, were written in Greek 3 and the 
language of ancient learning i is now the sacred language of 
chr:stendom. Thus too, though the church was formed in Pa- 
lestine, and christianity began its march from the city of Da- 
vid, we find the head-quarters of its operations. and the theetre 
of its most memorable early vicissitudes, in the cities of Asia 
Minor, and of Macedonia and Achaia. It was from Greece, 
rather than from the Holy Land, that the world was i!lumina- 
ted with the gospel. The light was first kindled by the lake 
of Galilee and on the hill of Zion ; but it was from the Grecian 
cities, the centre of the ancient world, the radiating point ol 
civilization and intelligence. that it was most rapidly diiiused 
for the enlightening of the nations. 

When Const untinople became the seat of empire, Greece 
became again the political mistress of the world. The metro- 
polis of Constantine was a Grecian city, his court was Gre- 
cian; and from his reign commences the history of the Greek 
emperors of the east. But before that day, christianity had 
begun to decline from its original purity and power. T le pa- 
pacy of the west, the quib bling metaphysics of the east, a 
the corruptions and superstitions of both, were alre ‘ady begin- 
ning to darken and deform the face of christendom. Still, 
through the long dark centuries that followed, the seat of re- 
finement, and of le arning and the arts, was the Grecian me- 
tropolis on the Bosphorus ; and when the princes of Europe, 
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rallying, at last united against the progress of mohammedan 
invasion, and rousing the. fanaticism of their subjects to meet 
the fanaticism of Islam, turned back the tide of war —_ 
Syria and shook the caliphs and soldans on their thrones,* 
those of them who saw the imperial city of the Constantines, 

carried home with them notions of civilization and refine- 
ment, of which the barbarous courts of Europe had befo:e 
been ignorant. And when the eastern empire fell, and Turk- 
ish ferocity triumphed over the remains of Grecian spirit 
which had outlived centuries of progressive degradation, the 
learned men of Constantinople sought refuge in every country 
of Europe, bearing with them not only the treasures of an- 
cient literature, but the new testament in its original tongue ; 
and the world became indirectly indebted to Greece for a new 
illumination. ‘The fall of Constantinople , at the juncture at 
which it occurred, occasioned in the west the rev:val of learn- 
ing and the reformation of religion. In the language of an- 
other, “suddenly men began to walk, because they had the 
light; and no scholar prete ended to pre-eminence w lo did not 
learn ‘the language of these exiles, and know the Greek, the 
everlasting standard of orthodoxy.” 

During the greater part of the four centuries which have 
since elapsed, Greece has been as it were blotted from the 
map of nations. Under what oppression Greece has suffered 
so long, no description can adequately tell. For four hundred 
years, mohammedanism has held possession of the fairest 
countries of the world, the countries to which, of all coun- 
tries, civilization, literature, refinement, and the arts, are most 
native and most congenial ; and during these centuries—as 
indeed every where and in every age, wae one or two sur- 
prising exceptions, since the birth of its founder—the reign of 
mohamme danism has been the reign of unmitigated barba- 
rism. All the world beside has been improving; science of 
every kind has made unparalleled advances ; new arts, new 
powers have been invented ; new worlds have been laid open 
for commerce to visit, and for enterprise to explore and occu- 
py; but in every country under the mohammedan sway, and 
especially in the ill-fate :d provinces of Turkey, there has been 
no improvement, save what has been effec ted within a few 
years past by Grecian enterprise reviving in spite of oppres- 








‘The crusade is but a christian name for an invention borrowed from 
the mohammedans, when the condition of Europe and of christendom re- 
q’red that their own devices should be turned against them, and that one 

principle of warlike fanaticism should be brought against another.” —For 
eigen Quarter ly Review, No. 1. p. 27. 
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sion. The Tartar has been all this while as ignorant, as fero- 
cious, as untamed and untameable, as w hen. his howbes first 
issucd from their native deserts. Something of this changeless 
barvarism, no doubt, belongs to the blood ; but more of it, 
far more, may be traced to the influence of the religion which 
sauctifies despotism as its inviolable basis, and the scimitar 
as its sole argument; whose highest virtues are pride and 
blind ferocity; which precludes the possibility of social and 
domestic refinement. degrading woman to aslave, and giving 
scope to the most brutal sensuality, and which makes the 
dreams of its own koran the beginning and end of all intelli- 
gence. 

For the last century. however, the Greeks have been gaining 
ground against their tyrants. In spite of their own de -erada- 
tion, which was at its lowest point about one hundred years 
avo, and in spite of Turkish oppression, they have been gra- 
duaily advancing in wealth, in spirit, in enterprise, in every 
preparation for the revolution which we have witnessed. 
Within the period now referred to, they have begun to culti- 
vate their lansuage and to form a modern literature. Down 
to the commencement of the eighteenth century, ancient 
Greek was the only written dialect. and it was employed not 
only in the chureh-service, as indeed it is at this day, but also 
in such religious works as the clergy published “ to strength- 
en the faith of their flocks against the encroachments of the 
Romish church.”’ Since that time when the learned first be- 
gan to write in the spoken language of the country, the pro- 
gress of improvement has been such, that—as even the 
readers of Childe Harold are aware—the catalogue of modern 
Greek authors is despicable neither in numbers nor in charac- 
ter. [nstitutions for education were in existence, before the 
revolution, at Constantinople, at Mount Athos, at Jannina in 
Albania, at ia iivali on the coast of Asia Minor, and in the is!l- 
and of Se: Not a few young men, espec ially within the last 
twe nty years, visited the universities of Italy and France, and 
even o! Germany, for the sake of preparing ‘themselves to ad- 
vance more effectually the regeneration of their country. 
The intelligence and v igilant e ‘nterprise of the Greeks, gained, 
from t.me to time, new “advantag. s, in consequence of the in- 
capacity and progressive decrepitude of the Turkish govern- 
ment. The few families of noble blood of the Fanar in Con- 
stantinople, acquired, on account of their acknowledged abili- 
ty to serve the Sultan, a sort of hereditary influence in his 
cabinet. The interpreters to the Ottoman Porte, and the 
Hospodars or princes of Moldavia and Wallachia, were cho- 
sen from those privileged Greek families, to the exclusion of 
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orthodox Turks as well as Jews and Armenians. The Fana- 
riots, with all their exclusive honors and advantages. did not 
forget that they were Greeks; and renowned for their diplo- 
matic ability, they not unfrequently employed it—when they 
could without hazard—in favor of their oppressed nation.* 









— 


* The following account of the Fanariots, containing some interesting 
details, is from a course of lectures on Modern Greek literature delivered 
and published at Geneva, by Mr. Rizo, himself a Greek of high standing, 
and of one of those families whose history he describes. We copy it from 
the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

“The origin of the Fanariots goes back to the taking of Constantinople. 
After the taking of that city, a small number of distinguished families, who were 
unable to make their escape, formed a nucleus around, and under the shelter of 
the patriarchal throne. During the first years of the Conquest, the patriarch 
Gennadius obtained of Mahomet II. as the patriarchal church, a temple situa- 
ted in the heart of the city, and dedicated to the holy virgin, under the de- 
nomination of ‘Pédev ro c.c.pav lov, the rose that never fades. Butas this church 
was surrounded on all sides by Mussulman habitations, the fanaticism of the 
mahommedans,inflamed by conquest,could not bear to see and hear the ceremo- 
nies of an abhorred religion so close to it. The patriarch was in consequence 
deprived of this church, which was immediately transformed into a mosque, 
that still retains its ancient name in Turkish, Guioul-Dzamisi, the mosque of 
the rose. Another church was given to the patriarch, of mean construction and 
without arches, situated in the quarter of the Fanaros (or Light-house) close 
to a gate which bore the name, even in the times of the western emperors, of 
TliAy rod Pavap lou, the gate of the Light-house. In this quarter, the patriarch 
had a house built for his residence; there also the members of the Synod 
constantly resided for the transaction of the temporal and spiritual affairs of 
the church and the nation; ‘here were grouped the remains of the dis- 
tinguished families that composed the body of the lay clergy, a peculiar consti- 
tution of the western church. Finally, in this quarter was built, nearly about 
the same period, the school of Constantinople, called the Patriarchal School. 

“This lay clergy, which from the time of the western empire composed the 
retinue and the court of the patriarch, existed only in name after the taking of 
Constantinople, and was reduced to poverty. But after the Constantinopolitan 
Panajotaki obtained the office of interpreter to the Ottoman Porte; after Alex- 
ander Mavrocordato succeeded him in that important charge, with which no 
Greek had ever been previously invested: but especially after Nicholas Mavro- 
cordato, the son of Alexander, was named Hospodar of Wallachia, and the prin- 
cipalities of Moldavia and Wallachia were granted exclusively to Greeks of 
the leading families of Constantinople ; the groupe of families settled in the 
Fanaros then began to increase progressively in numbers and in wealth. In- 
sinuatine themselves by degrees into the ministerial affairs of the Porte, these 
Greeks formed a particular cas/e, officially recognized by the Turkish govern- 
ment. Although regarded as slaves, like the rest of their fellow citizens, the 
Fanariots filled employments respected by the Turks themselves, and held in 
consideration by the government. Being almost wholly entrusted with the ex- 
ternal affairs, which the ignorance and incapacity of the Turks compelled them 
to confide to them, they were obliged to acquire a variety of information ne- 
cessary for that branch of administration. Their children in consequence re- 
ceived a finished education. A perfect acquaintance with the Greek, the Latin, 
the Italian, the French, and the three principal oriental languages, the Turkish, 
Arabic, and Persian, were indispensable preliminaries and instruments for suc- 
cess in the limited career of the employments to which the ambition of the Con- 
stantinopolitan Greeks could aspire. The Fanariots, who looked to education 
as the source of their advancement, of their influence and their privileges, rated 
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Meanwhile the inhabitants of some mountainous districts in 
Albania and the Morea—the Suliotes, of whom five thousand 
among the rocks and in the castle of Suli withstood Ali Pacha 
and thirty thousand Albanians for eighteen years; the Klefts, 
whose wild songs have won the admiration of polished critics 
ial always maintained, by force of arms, a sort of outlaw 
independence, in their inaccessible fastnesses. On some of 
the islands too, the pressure of tyranny was less severe than 
elsewhere, and there the spirit and genius of the people mani- 
fested itself in commercial enterprise. On a few barren rocks 
which the Turks had almost overlooked as being too poor to 
pay for fleecing, settlements were formed and a spirit was nur- 
tured by which Hydra, Spezzia and Ipsara have been made 
hardly less classical to the admirers of patriotism, than Athens 
and Sparta. The Russian government, though in some me- 
morable instances it has treated the Greeks with the cruellest 
treachery, secured for them in one of its treaties with the Ot- 
toman Porte, the privilege of sailing under the protection of 
the Russian flag. This was a privilege to be valued ; it seem- 
ed almost like liberty. The islanders immediately possessed 
themselves of the carrying trade of the Levant and the Black 
Sea, and soon their commerce was extended through every 
part of the Mediterranean. In those inland seas, they profit- 
ed by the wars which followed the French revolution, as our 
countrymen did on the Atlantic. ‘ Their vessels were every 
where remarked for the grace and beauty of their models, 
their lightness and swiftne ‘ss; and the Greek sailors were 
decidedly the most active and expert in maneuvering, of an) 
in the Mediterranean. Children were taken to sea by their 
fathers at a tender age; and as soon as they could lisp. 
were taught the names of the different parts of the vessel: 
they were afterwards brought on deck, they were taught to 


men of knowledge highly, and protected with all their power such of their fe 

low citizens as displayed merit and information. In consequence of this, tl 
Greek savans crowded from all parts to Constantinople, as the place where ta 
lents and virtues were best appreciated aud rewarded. The young Fanariots 
destined for the management of political affairs, were brought up under the ei- 
lightened eyes of their parents, were early imbued with noble sentiments, aid 
taught to speak a language superior to that of the vulgar; even the women 0! 
the Fanaros spoke their maternal tongue with purity, and wrote it with ele 
gance, 

*“ The Greek secretary-interpreter of the Porte managed almost entirely th 
diplomatic affairs; and the agents of the Hospodars of Moldavia and Walla: 
chia, with money and presents in hand, regularly went the rounds of all th 
ministers, of all the covetous ulemas, and with the magic charm of the Dutch 
ducats, fascinated their eyes, melted their hard hearta, and facilitated the exe 
cution of the most difficult affairs, and such as were of most importance to tlie 
Greek nation.” 
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mark the points of the compass, to learn the names and position 
of the stars, the appearance of the sea, the islands, and conti- 
nent; and wo to the boy who could not remember the name 
of any cape or promontory, when he saw it the second time.’ 
These vessels were suffered to carry from six to sixteen cannon, 
as necessary for defence against the corsairs of that sea. 

In all these ways, preparation was made for the restoration 
of Grecian independence. And in such ways as these, by the 
silent growth of intelligence and enterprise and resources on 
the part of the oppressed, and by the silent decay of power on 
the part of the oppressors, the hour might have arrived per- 
haps, when the object could have been obtained almost with- 
outa struggle. But long before that time had arrived, Greece 
without any previous extended arrangement or concert among 
her leading men, but impelled only by her intolerable wrongs, 
and by the excitement of a moment full of hope,—was in arms, 
to be free of her oppressor, or to perish under his vengeance. 

When it is said that the war commenced without any ex- 
tended concert on the part of the leading men of the country, 
it should by no means be understood that the event had not 
been at all expected, or that it was undesigned. ‘The eman- 
cipation of their country has long been, with intelligent and 
public-spirited Greeks, the object of not only ardent desire, 
but of enthusiastic hope and purpose ; and for several years a 
secret society, resembling a masonic order, had been operating 
for the promotion of this end. Respecting the organization 
and efforts of that institution, known by the name of Hletaria 
(Gr. ‘Elospcia, an association,) Dr. Howe gives us the following 
details. 
The founders and first directors of the Hetaria knew human nature 
well: and wrapped their institution in that solemn mystery, so imposing 
upon all men, but calculated to make a deep impression upon the young 
and enthusiastic spirits, whom it was their object to select as their mem- 
bers. ‘They constituted themselves into an imaginary power, under the 
name of apy; their persons were unknown: but they made all the infe- 
rior grades look up to the oxy with reverence and submission. This in- 
visible power guided all the movements of the socicty; received all the 
moneys, and appointed emissaries to go to every part of Europe where 
Greeks were to be found. These emissaries [#76¢T0A01] sought out, and 
initiated into the mysteries of the society, as many Greeks as they could 
find with the necessary qualifications; viz. those who were ready to swear 
to consider every earthly tie and interest as of no force, compared with 
their sworn duty to the Hetaria. 

It Was in itself most inte resting and gratifying, to see Greece rousing 
herself after a lethargy of ages, and her sons ple dging their fortunes, honors, 
and lives, to free her from bondage. But when a member was to be ad- 
mitted into the Hetaris, every art was practised to make it mare solemn 
and impressive: the candidate was brought at mid-night, to a room light- 
ed by only one taper, which was placed upon a table covered with black 


24 
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cloth, on which was laid a skull and thigh bones, and the image of the cross. 
After solemnly declaring that his only object in demanding to be made a 
Hetarist, was to serve in the great work of emancipating Iis country, he 
was catechised ; many ceremonies were performed ; and then the priest, or 
admitting brother, received him, saying: * Before the face of the invisible 

and omnipresent true God, whe in his essence is just, the avenger of trans- 
gression, the chastiser of evil; by the law of the Hetaria, and by the au- 
thority with which its powerful priests have entrusted me, I receive you, 
as I was myself received, into the bosom of the Hetaria.” The novice, 
still on his knees before the holy sign of the cross, then repeated a most 
solemn oath, which ended thus: * 1 swear that henceforward I will not 
enter into any society, or bond of obligation, but whatever bond, or what- 
ever else I may possess in the world, I will hold as nothing compared to the 
Hetaria. J swear that I will nourish in my heart irreconcilable hatred 
against the tyrants of my country, their followers, and their favorers: 1 will 
exert every method for their injury, and when circumstances will permit, 
for their destruction. Last of all, | swear by thee, my sacred and sutfler- 
ing country, I swear by thy long endured tortures, I swear by the bitter 
tears which for so many centuries have been shed by thy unhappy child- 
ren; by my own tears, which I am pouring out at this very moment; | 
swear by the future liberties of my countrymen, that I consecrate myself 
wholly to thee: that henceforth these shall be the cause and object of my 

thoughts ; thy name, the guide of my actions; and thy happiness, the re- 
compense of my labors.”’ 


One hundred dollars was paid by each member on admission, which was 
transmitted to the public chest, kept by the 4g, or invisible government. 
Every facility was given for admission, and, like the Carbonari, any one 
member could constitute another, by calling a third as witness. This did 
not so much endanger the secrets of the society as might be supposed ; for 
except those who received some most lucrative e mploy fromthe Turks, no 
Greek, however base he might be, could help bearing a most deadly ha- 
tred towards them; or longing for the hour when he might take deadly 
vengeance for the horrible injuries done to his race ; and wash out in Turk- 
ish blood, the insults and injuries he had received from the hour of his birth. 
The society spread most rapidly: thousands became members, in the south- 
ern parts of Russia, and in various kingdoms of Europe. They were 
found in every mountain-hamlet of Roume alia. i in every valley of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and in every island of the Archipelago; nor there alone, but 
the large Turkish towns abounded with them; and they brooded upon 
their schemes, under the very walls of the seraglio at Constantinople. 
Their plan, bold, extensive,and magnificent, was worthy of the descendants 
of ancient Greeks. On an appointed day, every castle in the Morea was 
to be attacked; fire put to every arsenal and ship-yard throughout the 
Turkish empire, and their flames, with those of the Sultan’s s palace, were 
to be the beacon, to tell all Greece that her hour of vengeance had come. 

But the Hetaria did not re ly solely upon the zeal and voluntary exertions 
of its individual members; certain ones were selected, and sent forth by 
the governors of the society, not only to make prose ly tes, but to keep 
awake the hopes of the peuple. pp. 7—10. 


The execution of this enterprise was fixed to take place in 
the year 1825; but in 1»20 it seemed to those who had the 
control of the institution, that then or never was the time to 
effect their purpose. The Sultan Mahmoud, whose reign has 
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been marked from the beginning by a continued effort to 
concentrate in his own person the broken and scattered pow- 
er of the empire, and who had succeeded in reducing nearly 
all his provinces into something like subjection, attempted 
the long meditated task of subduing the formidable Ali Pasha 
of Albania. For this purpose it was necessary to withdraw 
his disposable forces from other quarters, and to call in all the 
assistance which either his authority or his promises could 
muster. 

Among others the Suliotes, whom Ali after a long and ob- 
stinate struggle had succeeded in driving from their native 
mountains, and who had taken refuge in the British Tonian 
Islands, were particularly invited to come and aid in subduing 
their old enemy. They were promised the undisturbed pos- 
session of their country forever. They instantly accepted the 
invitation; and soon Ali was blockaded in his castle on the 
lake of Jannina. But the promise which had been made, 
there was no disposition to fulfil. The Sultan, remembering 
the ancient valor and the long maintained independence of 
the Suliotes, probably had never designed that his promises 
should be fulfilled. It was thought that the enemy might 
now be subdued without their farther aid. The Turkish gene- 
ral with whose army they were numbered, refused the liber- 
ty which they claimed of going to reconquer their homes. 
They saw that treachery was meditated, and they determined 
that they would not thus be undermined. Marco Botzaris, 
their young chief, entered by night the castle of the besieged 
Pasha, to try whether his fears would yield what the perfidy 
of Ismael withheld, “ Ali,” said he, “ the Suliotes, your old 
enemies, whom you after so long a struggle drove from their 
country, and whose country you now hold, have, from this 
moment, a cominon interest with you. If you will give up to 
us our mountains and the fortresses; pay us a sum of money 
to send to our families, who are ina foreign land ; and deliver 
to us your nephew as hostage for your faith, for we know you 
of old to be faithless ; we will to-morrow quit the army of the 
Sultan, take possession of our country, and from it molest in 
every way your besiegers.” These were hard terms for the 
avaricious and obstinate Ali, but he was closely pressed by 
his enemies without, and he assented without hesitation. On 
the 24th of November, 1820, the Suliotes, having received 
from Ali Pasha the person of his nephew as a hostage, $10,000 
for the relief of their families, and orders to his captains to 
surrender the fortresses of Suli, marched from the Turkish 
Camp, to setup on their own mountains the standard of revolt 
and independence. This date Dr. Howe reckons as commen- 
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cing the Greek revolution. In a short time, after outwitting 
the intended treachery of their new ally as they had defe ated 
that of their old one, they had not only gained possession of 
their country, but calling home their countrymen scattered 
over Greece, had begun | to make serious inroads on the dis- 
tricts around them, uniformly defeating the detachments of 
the Turkish force which were sent against them. Still how- 
ever there was no extended insurrection, and there might 
have been none, had no movement been commenced in anoth- 
er quarter. 

The directors of the Hetaria, it has been conjectured, bad 
reasons of their own* for accelerating the catastrophe at which 
the founders of their institution aimed. Be that as it may, 
the declaration of war by the Sultan against Ali Pasha, af- 
forded very strong and palpable reasons for believing that 
then, or pe rhaps 1 never, was the time for Greece to begin at 
struggle for liberty. The empire, after so many ages of slow 
decay, was threatening to renew its strength. The Sultan 
was systematically and steadily aiming at some sort of reform; 
and while these changes occasioned a momentary instability, 
their tendency was, if successful, to strengthen Turkish des- 
potism till resistance should be hopeless. ‘The attack on Alli 
Pasha was a crisis. Ali was powerful, brave, obstinate, and 
almost a match for the strength of the Sultan. ‘To crush him 
seemed to demand all the disposable force of the empire. 
Here was a favorable moment for insurrection. Albania once 
subdued, and in the hands of a pasha faithful to the Porte, 
another such moment might not occur for centuries to come. 
So it was resolved by the Hetarists to strike for liberty. And 
who can say that in this they judged unwisely? 

[t is not so easy to acquit them of indiscretion in the con- 
duct of the enterprise on which they bad thus resolved. They 
discharged themselves of all farther responsibility, by commit- 
ting the whole to the agency and control of a man who, what- 
ever excellent qualities he might have had, proved himself de- 
ficient in every thing essential to a successful revolutionary 
leader. Alexander Ipselanti was born of a princely family at 
Constantinople; and, while he was the subject of a finished 
education, was trained, like his Fanariot kindred, for the arts 


ion have thought that” the manner in which the revolution was com- 
menced “ relieved them froma most embs irrassing situation, in which the 
giving account of the large sums they had received must have involved 
them. The *y Were now e nabled to retire with large fortunes, from a port, 
which three of them, at least, had taken when ‘they were quite poor. 
Might not a full exposition of the plans and doings and results of the Heta 
ria, be an instructive chapter in the history of secret societies ” 
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of diplomacy rather than for daring action. He had learned 
the military art in the service of Russia, where he had attain- 
ed the rank of a major-general ; but military art is not revo- 
lutionary genius; to form the plan of a campaign, or direct 
the movements of a well appointed army, is one thing; te 
rouse and control the tempest of popular insurrection is an- 
other. Instead of going into the Morea, where the people 
were ripe for revolt, he collected on the confines of Russia a 
few hundred followers, and on the first of March, 1821, inva- 
ded the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, where the 
Greek portion of the population, long accustomed to be ruled 
by governors of their own nation, had not felt that grinding 
oppression which by bringing its victims to desperation, makes 
them the willing martyrs of liberty. There, instead of taking 
some efficient measures which might inspire at once enthusi- 
asm for the cause and confidence in him as its leader, he spent 
his time in publishing proclamations, and in idle negociations 
to obtain from the leading men, an acknowledgment of his 
title as commander-in-chief. A considerable insurrection 
was excited in both those provinces. ‘The members of the 
Hetaria, the hope and flower of their nation, the young men 
of the best families, most of them educated in Europe, ar- 
dent, intelligent, controlled by a passionate love of country,— 
crowded around him, and were organized into a “ sacred bat- 
talion.” But the time for action, the time while the Turks 
were at a stand with astonishment, passed by ; the Emperor 
of Russia, on whose favor no little reliance had been placed, 
denounced the enterprise as rebellion against a legitimate go- 
vernment; Turkish forces poured in from varicus quarters; 
[pselanti retreated without seeming to know whither, and at 
last, with about five thousand men, made a stand against the 
advancing enemy. A battle ensued, the insurgents were de- 
feated, the sacred battalion—alas for Greece—was extermin- 
ated. ‘There was no more to be done. The unfortunate 
Prince fled, intending to embark from some port of Italy for 
the Morea. But passing through some part of the dominions 
of the “ Austrian Sultan,” he was arrested and consigned toa 
dungeon, from which he was at last released, only in time to 
die of the diseases with which his long imprisonment had wast- 
ed hint. 

Meantime the insurrection had commenced in the Morea 
and the islands under better auspices. The revolt there was 
simply the spontaneous rising of the people, at a favorable 


moment, against intolerable oppression. Kourchid, Pasha of 


the Morea, had been withdrawn from his province, with all 
the disposable force under his command, to assist in the war 
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against Ali in Albania. While he was thus employed, a re- 
port came to him of some disturbance. His lieutenant at Tri- 
politza was immediately ordered to summon the bishops and 
principal landholders (Gr. tposeroi, primates) to the capital, and 
holding them as pledges for the peaceable conduct of their 
couatrymen, to disarm the entire Greek population. ‘This or- 
der admitted of no delay, and gave no opportunity for con- 
certing a system of resistance. Several of the bishops, and a 
few among the primates obeyed, and surrendered themselves 
to the Turks. But Germanos, bishop of Patras, after gaining 
a little time by one excuse and another, suddenly raised the 
standard of the cross at Calavrita on the 4th of April; “and 
called upon the people, in the name of God and liberty, to 
take up arms against their oppressors.” ‘The call was an- 
swered, and the “peninsula was in a state of active insurrec- 
tion. 

Germanos immediately made an attack on Patras. The Turks, 
unable to keep possession of the town, burnt it, and shut them- 
selves up in the castle, where they were blockaded by 5000 
Greek peasants, who, ‘on the impulse of the moment, had 
seized upon old muskets, rusty swords, sickles, or even clubs, 
and run together to form an army.” ‘This was at the north- 
ernmost point of the Morea, and one of its most important for- 
tresses. At the southern extremity of the country, Peter Mav- 
romichalis, Bey of Maina—a mountainous district of what was 
anciently Laconia—led down the Mainiotes from their moun- 
tains, and possessed himself of the city of Calamata and the 
fine country around it. 


Meantime the cry had reached the islands; Spetzia heard it and rose; 
Ipsara followed; but Hydra, the most important of all, hesitated; a few 
words will explain the cause of this. The rich merchants, who form the 
aristocracy of the island, were in a very easy situation; they paid a small 
tribute to the Sultan, but had not a Turk upon their island. They had 
rapidly amassed immense fortunes by commerce ; and although the y suffer- 
ed irom the present stagnation of business, it was not to be lessened by the 
war; nay, they were to risk every thing, without a hope of ameliorating 
their situation, even in the case of complete success. These considerations, 
operating upon men by nature very selfish, induced them to use e very means 
to put down the revolutionary spirit, which had infected the populace, en- 
tirely marine; and which was gaining fast, from the suffering which then 
prevailed, arising from the stagnation of business. But the sailors at last 
forced the primates to hoist the flag of liberty. This was the most impor- 
tant point gained, for without the marine force of these islands, the insur- 
rection could not have been continued six months. pp. 19,2 


Thus began the Grecian revolution. The people, oppressed 
till oppression could be sustained no longer, rose against thei 
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oppressors, to be free or to be exterminated. They rose with- 
out organization, without allies, without resources,w ithout arms, 

such as war dnnininds, without hope, save that which springs 
from desperation. Is it said that their rising in such circum- 
stances was unjustifiable rashness ? Perhaps it was; but let us 
make the case our own, and our hearts, if not our heeds, will 
be ready to excuse them. Suppose that New England, or 
New York, was groaning under the dominion of a nation of 
barbarians. Suppose, reader, that you and all your countrymen 

were literally slaves, with no security for honor, or property, 
or life. Suppose, that the first male child of every family 
must be surrendered in tribute, (father, mother, look upon the 
little one whom you are raising to bear your name, to cheer 
your age, to stand in your place when you are gone, and the 
progress of whose infant mind you are watching with a proud 
delight,) to be trained in the precepts of a barbarous and 
bloody religion. Suppose that after paying the regular tax of 
one seventh of the produce of your lands for the supreme go- 
vernment, and dividing the remainder with a petty local des- 
pot, you were still subject to innumerable arbitrary assessments. 
emma you were obliged to sell the products of your labor 
to an imperial officer at a price fixed by the buyer; that sol- 
diers were quartered upon you; that you were forced out to 
labor upon public works; and that after all these requisitions 
on your money and your time, not even the miserable rem- 
nant of your earnings was securely your own. Suppose that 
your religion was oppressed ; that no church could be built 
except by buying the privilege at an enormous price, or re- 

paired without paying a new tribute ; and that schools could 
be tolerated only here and there, as the caprice of tyranny 
might allow. Suppose that if, in spite of all obstacles, you 
had a amassed some property, you were obliged to con- 
ceal it; to bury your money, and go clothed in rags. Sup- 
pose ce ‘the most degrading marks of servility were exacted : 

the form and color of. your dress prescribed ; and that when 
the meanest of your oppressors passed you, you were compel- 
led to fold your hands upon your breast, and bow your head 
in sign of reverence. Suppose that if the barbarian should 
strike you, or plunder you, or murder your son before your 
eyes,* your only hope of redress was from the justice of 





* Extract from the memoirs of Col. Voutier, a French officer, who was pre- 
vent at the surrender of Corinth. 


“ Walking in the fields near Corinth, a few days after its capture, an old 
shepherd asked me * when Bekir Aga was to quit the fortress?’ * Why do you 
ask °° said [, with a melancholy presentiment of his intention. * To waylay 
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a judge who has bought his office expressly for the sake of 
selling protection to the highest bidder, and who certainly 
could never appreciate the rights of a christian dog. Suppose 
that even the beauty of your children was a misfortune, and 
that you were under the necessity of keeping them dirty and 
disfigured, lest they should be exposed to the ‘brutal passion 
of some rich barbarian, whose force or fraud would drag them 
to his harem. We have made the supposition in almost the 
very terms* which are employed in describing the slavery of 
Greece under the domination of the Turk. What if this were 
your condition, and the condition of your country? What if, 
under all this degradation, your mind was fired with ardent 
and thrilling recollections of antiquity? What if you found 
yourself thus trampled into the earth amid the glorious monu- 
ments of Athens, or on the plain of Marathon? What if the 
oppressors came upon you, year after year, with new exac- 
tions, from the borders of the Hellespont down through the 
passes of Thermopyle? Or to make the inquiry come home 
more distinctly, what if, under all the oppression which we 
have been supposing, you could not drive from your mind the 
glories of our history, the memory of puritan enterprise and 
revolutionary valor? What if -your murmurs were whispered 
to the breezes of Ticonderoga, or echoed trom the heights of 
Groton? What if you c ould not look up but to see the ban- 
ners of the barbarian flo: iting over Faneuil hall, or the ensigns 
of oppression glaring from the monument of Bunker Hill? 
And if, while domination was grinding the people without, 
and while such recollections were kindling their minds to en- 
thusiasm, a favorable moment should arrive, and the signal 
should be given for revolt, would not the oppressors find how 
terrible is the wrath of a nation, long enslaved and long abus- 
ed, but roused at last to fury. 

The proceedings of the Turkish government, on receiving 
the inte'ligence of the Greek revolt, were in perfect unison 
with its established policy. Instead of doing any thing by even 


him at the pass, and kill him.’ ‘Oh wretch! criedI. ‘ Alas, said the old 
man, * you are happy not to know the Turks; the earth must be purged of this 
cursed stain. It offends both God and nature. This Bekir Aga, one day, ask- 
ed my son for some milk, to refresh himseif; but it was not with thirst that he 
burned—it was with cursed passion; unhappily, my son was handsome : resist- 
ing the infidel, Beki drew his yataghan, and my son’s clothes were torn. Ex- 
asperated by this treatment, the boy took up a stone, and threw it at the Aga; 
who then butchered him on the spot :—and all this happened here under my 
own eyes—in the midst of these very sheep.’ 

* Having ended his story, the old man scraped the earth with his staff, ane 
looking at me wistfully, exclaimed,— Here are his bones!’” Howe, p. 97 

* Howe, pp. 19, 20. 
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the show of forbearance and kindness, to prevent insurrection 
in other provinces, the Porte determined to try again the 
power of cruelty, and to break rather than win the spirit of 
its christian subjects. 


When the news reached the Sultan of the insurrectionary movements, 

he resolved upon a mode of revenge, which showed that he merited the ti- 
tle of butcher, bestowed upon him by the Greeks. Let us pass over the 
murder of the young, learned, and accomplished Demetre Morousi, his 
grand interpreter; for this, there was the shadow of an excuse. But to 
his, followed that of ten Greeks of the first families of Constantinople: 
among others, one of the Mavrocordato family. But in order to outrage, 
in the highest possible degree, the feelings of every Greek it was resoived 
to strike a blow which should excite their indignation and horror; not only 
by the enormity of the crime, but by the sanctity and rank of the victim. 
The head of the Greek church, the grand patriarch, resident at Constan- 
tinople, was then Gregory; a man who had been raised to that office on 
account of his genuine piety, and induced to hold it against his will, by 
the universal and strongly urged wishes of his countrymen. Nothing 
could be more interesting than the appearance of this venerable man, then 
nearly ninety years of age; nothing more mild and engaging than his de- 
meanor; nothing more blameless than his whole life; yet, on Easter Sun- 
day, after the performance of church ceremonies, he was seized as he came 
out of the door, by the Sultan’s emissaries; dragged off to his palace, and 
hung up over the gate like a dog; and his body left for two days, to be 
scoffed at and spit on by every good Mussulman, and then dragged by the 
heels to the sea shore, and thrown into the water. 

Then the streets of Constantinople ran down with christian blood; then 
murder and rapine had full sway in the lair of the Sultan. Churches were 
broken into and pillaged; the ornaments tern down, the pictures of the 
saints defiled in every way; nine bishops, besides hundreds of priests, were 
hung, and many thousands of the common people butchered in cold blood 
and without possibility of defence. 

The bloody signal given at Constantinople was heard through Asia Mi- 
nor, where the Turkish population greatly outnumbers the Greek; and 
they began an indiscriminate slaughter of all whom they could find. The 
smoke of hundreds of peaceful villages, and the blood of tens of thousands 
of Greeks, were made to atone for the fault of their countrymen in a dis- 
tant part of the empire, who had dared to revolt. If there was a Greek 
who till now had hesitated, desperation decided him. Howe, pp. 20, 21. 





The leading events of the war which was thus commenced 
are well known. The massacres of Scio, and [psara, the sie- 
ges of Missolonghi and Athens, can never be forgotten. The 
names of Miaulis and Canaris are more imperishable than that 
of Nelson. The heroism of Botzaris and Karraiskaki, though 
it seems to belong to romance rather than to history, is too re- 
cent to have lost aught of its freshness in the memory. Ina 
few months, all Greece, insular and continental, from Crete to 
Thessalonica, was in a state of prosperous insurrection. A 
constitution was formed ; a government was organized; ar- 


mies were raised, and partly disciplined ; and soon all the for- 
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tresses of the Peloponnesus, and nearly all the strongest pla- 
ces of the whole country were in the hands of the successful 
rebels. Year after year, the Greeks successfully resisted the 
entire military and naval power of the Sultan. Kourchid Pa- 
sha, with the victorious army that had defeated Ali, was kept 
at bay among the mountains of Albania. Drami Ali, after 
having overrun eastern Greece, and pushed onward to Argos 
with 30,000 men, was defeated and driven back with an entire 
discomfiture. Mustapha and Omar in their turns suffered a 
similar disgrace. Again and again the light brigs of Ipsara, 
Spezzia, and Hydria, attacked and repelled the Turkish navy 
with its formidable array of frigates and seventy-fours. And 
at one time it even seemed as if the banner of the cross might 
yet float again over the city of the Constantines. But Greece 
was frowned upon and impeded in her struggle by every go- 
vernmeut of Europe. Her own government had no treasury, 
and therefore no power. There was no unanimity in her 
councils. Most of her chieftains were too selfish to obey a 
central power in whose capacity to reward obedience they 
had no confidence. She had no Washington, no Franklin. no 
master spirit to concentrate public confidence, to sway her 
councils, and thus to secure the advantages which her despe- 
rate valor won. And when at last the Sultan, abandoning 
the hope of subjugating the country by his own strength, call- 
ed in the powerful aid of his nominal vassal, but in fact much 
dreaded rival, the Pasha of Egypt, Greece was no longer able 
to defend herself as she had done. How the Egyptian ar- 
mies, the Arabian and Nubian troops of [brahim Pasha ra- 
vaged the Morea, re-enacting the horrible scenes of Scio and 
Ipsara, destroying not only human but even vegetable life 
wherever they went. and leaving nothing behind “them but a 
blackened and desolate waste, is too recent and too well 
known to need description. The interference of the allied 
powers—whatever the motives which prompted it—saved 
Greece from extinction. The battle of Navarino, unexpect- 
ed alike to Greek and Turk and Frank, by destroying the 
combined Turkish and Egyptian fleet, gave to the Ottoman 
power a blow from which it will never recover, and efiectual- 
ly rescued an expiring nation from the grasp of its murderers. 
Such is the rude outline of the history of the Greek revolu- 
tion. ‘To finish the picture even in miniature would altogeth- 
er exceed our limits. We cannot indulge ourselves even in 
copying Dr. Howe’s record of the destruction of Scio, or of 
the last hours of Missolonghi, or of the defeat and death of 
the Capitan Pasha by the fireship of Canaris. Let the reader 
take up the volume for himself, and see with what horrible 
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atrocity on the one hand, and with what desperate valor on 
the other, the war was carried on, till the battle of Navarino 
on the 20th of October 1827, gave Greece a breathing time. 
To what a depth of distress the Egyptians had reduced that 
country, we cannot describe so well as by a few extracts from 
the volume of Col. Miller, which contains in connection with 
his journal the reports of the other agents employed in the 


distribution of the provisions and clothing sent out by our 
citizens. 


The following passagesare taken atrandom from Miller’s jour- 


nal and from the :eports of his colleagues, and without any re- 
ference to dates of time or place. 


Two thousand people were assembled, in rags, with haggard counte- 
nances, eagerly watching the little we had to give them, and on receiving 
it, raising their hands to heaven in thankfulness for this unexpected assist- 
ance; while the poor creatures who had not yet received were raising 
their handsin supplication to us, and begging us for God's sake not to forget 
them.....e.e.eA particular description of this distribution, and the distress 
and misery of the population assembled at Epidaurus, would fill a volume 
of oo smallnumber of pages. Suffice it to say, that there are at least six 
thousand souls assembled from different parts of Greece, now overrun by 
the victorious Turks. Hundreds are out in the open air, without any kind 
of shelter but the shade of a tree. Sickness prevails among them to a 
great extent. We saw a fine looking girl, of about eighteen years of age, 
under a tree, sick withafever. She was an orphan, and a cousin was the 
nearest relative she had living. We gave the poor creature a blanket, 
clothing, rice, and medicine. ‘There was a heavy shower of rain this af- 
ternoon. Mr. Stuyvesant could not believe that the sick would be suffer- 
ed to remain out during it inthe open air. In order to be satisfied, I pro- 
posed that we should take a walk and see; and on doing so, we found the 
poor sick girl still in the same place, and completely drenched with the 
PAIN. rccccccceeed A woman who had been apparently well dressed, came to my 
door and asked for bread. Her countenance indicated imanition. She 
declared she had eaten nothing for two days. On my giving her some 
bread she almost fainted with joy, and fell to devouring it with great gree- 
diness. 1 afterwards gave her a barrel of bread and some rice 
About twelve o’clock at night Jarvis went to the door, where he found six 
women sleeping upon the rocks, (ina winter’s night,) almost naked. They 
had come from Krinetha, the distance of sixteen hours, in quest of food 
and clothing. I arose and gave them two barrels of bread and thirty yards 
of cloth. On rising inthe morning, found as usual the gates crowded with 
naked and starving old men, women, and children. 

Recommenced the distribution, to the great joy of the poor who crowd- 
ed round the magazines in great numbers; where they see the earth a lit- 
tle whitened by the spilled flour they eagerly scrape it up, mixed with dirt, 
and run off to cook it; not a particle is wasted, and they work, perhaps, 
an hour to gather fifty grains of rice.............Commenced the distribution 
of the clothes, for which the people were much more eager than for the 
flour. There crowded around the magazines hundreds and hundreds of 
wretches, with rags too seanty to cover their nakedness; many with only 
an old blanket wrapt around them, which they had worn for months, in 
place of shirt, pantaloons, and great coat, until it had become ragged and 
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filled with vermin. Commenced with the half naked children, took them 
into the store, and stripping off their rags, had them clothed in the new 
garments, and then sent them out, absolutely screaming for joy. Many 
of them were not at first known by their mothers, who stood without, 
waiting; and when they were recognized, they caught them in their arms, 
and ran off, kissing them, and blessing America......... The priests have or- 
dered a Te Deum to be held in the churches of Angelo Castro and Sofico, 
to praise God, and return thanks to the Americans who have subscribed 
and sent the provisions here......... The joy they expressed is indescribable ; 
they retired from the beach calling on God and the Holy Virgin to bless 
us and the Americans.........+/ After a tedious climb of three hours came toa 
level spot in a ravine, where I found one hundred families, but not a sin- 
gle house; all living in the miserable huts which I have described. Here 
was a sight! five hundred persons, mostly widows and orphans, driven 
from their homes, hunted into the mountains like wild beasts, and living 
upon herbs, grass and whatever else they could pick up about the rocks. 
Many women flocked around me, haggard and wan, their skins blistered 
by the sun, their feet torn to pieces by the rocks, their limbs half exposed to 
view from the raggedness of their clothes, which were dirty and filled 
with vermin, and swore by the cross that they had not tasted bread for 
months. To these I gave orders for flour, and it was to me the most 
heartfelt gratification to see the joy which gleamed upon their counte- 
n ances as they snatched their billets and ranaway with them towards the 
shore, blessing God that when their own countrymen had forgotten thein 
the Americans sent them bread from the other side of the world to keep 
them from starving Passed on the road many miserable objects; 
among others an old woman and her children, whom I had once known in 
the happy possession ofa little farm stocked with every necessary. She was 


last year enjoying every comfort, surrounded by friends, and now I found 
her half naked, lying by a cistern upon the road side with her eyes put out, 


her only companion a child twelve years old. The Turks had made a de- 
scent upon her village, laid waste and destroyed every thing, butchering 
al] her family. She herself, after*********, had her eyes put out, and was 
left to wander about with her boy, who had been abused in the same 
manner; without a roof to rest under, bread to eat, or clothes to change ; 
her boy gathering grass and herbs which she ate with snails found among 
the rocks, passing weeks without tasting bread, and months without 
changing her clothes; which, filled with dirt and vermin, were an object 
of envy to many other poor wretches, whose only clothing is some old coat 
tied round their waists. Gave to this old woman an order fora barrel of 
flour and some clothes, and left her to grope her way with her boy to tlie 
sea shore. 

This was the misery of a civilized and christian nation— 
misery, not even yet fully relieved. This was the misery of 
a nation, from whose scanty resources harpy merchants, ship- 
builders, and arbitrators in the christian and republican city 
of New-York, contrived to absorb $750,000, as the price of a 
fifty-gun ship which might have been built for less than 
$300,000. A hundred cargoes of provisions sent to the fa- 
mished population of Greece, could repair neither one disgrace 
which that memorable affair brought upon one country, nor 
the additional misery which it inflicts on another. To say 
nothing of that portion of the plunder which went to fill the 
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coffers of the merchants and ship-builders, the flag of our 
country still waves, we believe, over that captain in our navy 
who received ten thousand dollars from the funds of struggling 
and dying Greece, to pay him for superintending, during one 
year, the construction of two vessels in the shipyards of New- 
York. And the three arbitrators who took fifteen hundred 
doilars each, at the rate of more than fifty dollars a day, as 
their wages for mediating between the vampires and the na- 
tion whose life-blood they were exhausting, to be paid with 
intrest from the Greek fund,—these men still retain their 
highly respectable standing in society. 

But after so many and so various calamities, Greece has 
not yet been subjugated. Though the war is still carried on, 
the prospects of the country are more encouraging. There 
is now in Greece a government, probably better organized and 
b:-tter administered than there has been for ages before. The 
Egyptians are gone. The people are returning to their 
homes, and beginning once more to cultivate the soil. The 
spirit—the Grecian ‘spirit of enterprise and improvement is 
waking up again. The proceedings of the government* in 
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* At the head of the government is John Capodistria. From a brief memoir 
of his life which we find in the Greek Journa! before us, the following particu- 
lars are gathered. He was born in Corfu of an ancient family, in 1776. He 
was educated at Padua. In 1800, he began his political career as a member of 
the government of the Ionian Islands, then dependent on the Porte, but under 
the protection of Russia and England. At the age of thirty, he assumed the 
military character. ‘The islands were exposed to the attacks of Ali Pasha, 
and Capodistria learned the arts of war in the same school with Botzaris. 
When, by the treaty of Tulsit, the Ionian Islands fell into the hands of France, 
he retired from public life to his estate in Corfu. Afterwards he went to Rus- 
sia, where he was taken into the service of Alexander, and was for years his 
confidential secretary, a station which he voluntarily resigned, while he still 
retained the favor of his master. After the breaking out of the Greek revolu- 
tion, and the denunciation of it by Alexander, he fixed himself at Geneva, aid- 
ing, by such means as were in his power, the struggle of his countrymen, till 
in March, 1827, the congress assembled at Trezene appointed him president of 
Greece for seven years from that date, and weary of anarchy, vested in him 
all the executive power of the government. He accepted his appointment, 
and on the 19th of January, 1828, arrived at gina, and was soon after solemn- 
ly inaugurated to his office. 

The following proclamation may be considered in the light of an inaugural 
address, 


“THE PRESIDENT OF GREECE, TO THE GREEKS ; A PROCLAMATION. 

“ If God be with us, none can be against us. 

“Tam at last in the midst of you ; and for this Il return thanks to the Most 
Hich. The enthusiasm, with which you have received me, and the demonstra- 
tions of confidence with which you have been pleased to honor me, have deep- 
ly affected my heart. I wait for the moment when I may evince to you how 
great is my devotion to your interests, and my gratitude. 

‘** You will be convinced of this, I trust, as soon as your representatives, le- 
gally convened in a national congress, shall receive the communications which 
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its various departments indicate any thing rather than the an- 
archy which existed two years ago. Without speculating 
about the future, we may say that Greece is, at present, free 
and independent. The cabinets of Europe may perhaps give 
us, in the course of another season, some data from which to 
derive opinions respecting its future political relations. 

But when we turn from the connection of the Greek revo- 
lution with the kingdoms of Europe, to its connection with 
that kingdom, not of this world, which is righteousness and 
peace, it seems to us a revolution surpassing in importance 
all the changes which the last thirty years have witnessed in 
the eastern hemisphere. Whether Greece retains her inde- 
pendence, or falls under the guardianship of one of the great 
allied powers, she is emancipated forever from the oppression 
of the mussulman. It needs only a glance upon the map of 
that country, to see what it must become under any govern- 
ment less tyrannical than that of the Turks. Commerce 
must flourish there; industry cannot fail of its rewards ; 
learning will be revived; the arts will be again successful- 
ly cultivated ; society will be perpetually advancing. That 
country will become again the New England of the Medit- 
erranean ; its influence will once more be felt throughout 





[am bound to make them. Then you will be persuaded that the sole object of 
my travels and my constant efforts since the month of May, has been to deliver 
our beloved country from the disastrous condition in which she is yet found, and 
to place her in a situation to enjoy without delay the advantages which are pro- 
mised her by the first paragraph of the additional article of the treaty of Lon- 
don on the 6th of Ju'y, and also to obtain for her some pecuniary assistance from 
all the powers which signed that treaty. 

“ The honors paid to your national flag and to your new government on the 
12th [24th] of the present menth, will encourage you to believe with me, that if 
this object has not yet been attained, it will be, the moment when an internal 
government, powerful only through the laws, shall be able to save you from the 
present terrible anarchy, and thus to lead you by degrees into the way of na- 
tional and political regeneration. Before this is accomplished, you have no 
right to hope for the assistance which I asked for in your behalf, nor any other 
aid that you may be enabled to find the means of introducing internal order, 
and of maintaining your reputation in the view of the world.’ 

He expresses his regret that the senate had not been invested with sufficient 
power to ratify the measures which the public safety demands in a period of 
such pressing necessity; and announces his intention to summon a new na- 
tional congress as soon as possible. He speaks of the temporary form of go- 
vernment which he had adopted with the consent of the senate, and after ha- 
ving taken the advice of others most enlightened by experience, and especially 
ef such as had previously attained “ the honorable rank of the first office in the 
nation, that of representative of the people.” In conclusion, he says, 

“My whole life, my public course for more than thirty years, the good will 
which I have enjoyed in many parts of Europe, assure you that the sole object 
of this my determination is, that you may at last be brought under the protec- 


tion of the laws, and be saved from the destructive consequences of an arbi 
trary government.” 
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the East. If Greece, while undergoing this political renova- 
tion, can enjoy a reformation of religion; if the simple christ- 
ianity of the new testament can be revived there in its puri- 
ty and power; if the light from heaven can be made to beam 
once more in its unclouded beauty from the cities of Achaia,— 
who shall calculate the impulse which will be given to the 
work of converting the world? 

We ask the christian public to look at this subject, and to 
inquire what is the duty of the American churches at the pre- 
sent moment. The Greek church has no alliance with the 
church of Rome ; it has suffered too much from the catholics 
ever to relish their hierarchy or theirdogmas. It has no claim 
of infallibility, to stand as an everlasting barrier against re- 
form. It has no constitutional love of ignorance ; for now as 
of old, ‘ the Greeks seek after wisdom.” It has no index ex- 
purgatorius, and glories in having no canons against the read- 
ing of the scriptures. It has dissolved its connection with 
the Patriarch of Constantinople ; and among the intelligent, 
there is a call for reformation. It has, at present, no spirit of 
persecution, and no extraordinary share of bigotry ; read the 
journals of our missionaries, the lives of Fisk and Parsons, and 
you find the Greeks every where treating them with kindness, 
giving them, in their monasteries, hospitality when in want, pro- 
tection when persecuted, and a hallowed grave when resting 
from their labors. Is the revival of pure and spiritual christi- 
anity in Greece, an event too chimerical to be hoped for ? 

What shall we do then? Let us do as we have done, but 
on a scale of operation adapted to the crisis. There are in 
Greece thousands of widows and orphans, whose hearts our 
compassion may again cause to sing for joy. We have there 
one representative, who sends back his stirring appeals, assu- 
ring us that while the people are groaning under the physical 
misery which as yet is only beginning to be relieved, they are 
calling for schools, that their children, for whose emancipation 
they have suffered all these evils, may not grow up the victims 
ofignorance. J.et us answer this call. Let us at this present 
crisis give to Greece schools, school-books, and teachers. Let 
us again send clothing to her orphans.* Let us do something 


oo 





* The President has established an orphan asylum ou the island of Egina, we 
believe, at his private expense. Theophi.us, late professor at Haivali, a man of 
learning and liberal principles, and we may venture to add, of true piety, has 
established another on the island of Andros, which 1s entirely under his direc- 
tion, and is supported by public charity. Contributions from the benevolent 
here to either of these institutions, could not be in vain. Mr. King’s call for 
schools ought to receive a warm response. The establishment of a central 
high school for the instruction of teachers, is a measure of obvi us and pressing 
importance, which might be accomplished ata slight expense. Shall it not 
ve done by the enterprise and bounty of American christians ? 
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more than we have done, “ that when the ear of Greece hears 
of America, it may bless us.” If we would spread the truth 
through Syria and Asia Minor, if we would rekindle the fire 
of spiritual worship at Jerusalem, what missionaries so efficient 
as missionaries from emancipated, renovated Greece. There 
are Greek churches and Greek monasteries in all those coun- 
tries; and as the New Englander, whithersoever the spirit of 
enterprise has carried him, feels his heart turn toward the hill- 
country of the pilgrims, so every votary of the Greek church 
will look to Greece with proud affection. Ubi libertas, ibi 
patria. Let us win the affection of Greece then, by timely 
kindness ; let us clothe and instruct her orphans, let us plant 
there the schools which are so earnestly implored, let us do 
it now, and we may hope that when our missionaries go there, 
they will find ready access to the hearts of an intelligent and 
not ungrateful nation. 











Art. X.—LeEtTrers FRomM A TRAVELLER ON THE CONTINENT or 
LuRope. 


Parts, May 15, 182-— 

You ask, my dear J , why I give you so few sketches of the 
scenery and manners of I’rance. The truth is, the little | have done 
in this way is all I could do. My health is still too infirm to allow of 
much exertion, and though [ have traversed the kingdom, in various 
directions, for some months past, [ have ventured only on a few brief 
and scattered notices of the most striking objects. My delay, however, 
will have one good effect at least ; it will enable me to correct, in some 
degree, those erroneous impressions to which a traveller is peculiarly 
liable on his first visit toa foreign country. After a voyage of twenty 
eight days, we entered the English channel at the close of October. 

The first object which struck me, in approaching the mouth of the 
river Seine, was the little chapel of Honfleur, which stands on the point 
of an angular cliff where the river enters the English channel. You 
will remember it as the scene of one of the most beautiful and pathetic 
tales of Washington Irving. To this spot the mariners of the village 
below repair, on their return from sea, to deposit their votive offer- 
ings : and it furnishes a commanding station for watching the approach 
of ships as they arrive on the coast. The practice to which I have 
referred, of depositing in chapels some offering in consequence of vows 
made in an hour of danger, I have since observed in almost every part 
of France. It is one of the many customs derived by the catholic 
church from the religions of paganism, and was engrafted on the sim- 
plicity of the christian system, under the specious pretence of render- 
ing it more acceptable to the common people. In these chapels you 
see suspended, among other things, a great number of paintings about 
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a foot square, containing a picture of the scene in which the vow was 
made—a ship dashing upon rocks, or ready to sink in the sea—a sailor 
swimming for his life—a child in the agonies of death—a man fallen 
from his seat, and on the point of being crushed by a loaded wagon— 
in short, almost every form of danger under the pressure of which a 
vow could be formed, or for deliverance from which gratitude could 
be expressed. ‘These vows and this gratitude, however, are uniformly 
directed to the Virgin Mary or to some presiding saint ; and their in- 
fluence, therefore, like that of the whole catholic system, is to extin- 
guish every feeling of true devotion, by shutting out the providence of 
God from all the interests and duties of life. 

Opposite to the chapel of Honfleur, and six miles distant from it, on 
the north side of the Seine, we discovered two light-houses on the cliffs, 
which indicate the entrance into Havre ; and with our glasses we were 
soon able to discover the town itself, which lies below the cliffs, on a 
strip of land about half a mile wide, at the entrance of the Seine into 
the English channel. As the mouth of the river is blocked up with 
sand, the port of Havre is entirely artificial ; and consists of a semi- 
circular canal of nearly a mile in circuit, about one hundred and fifty 
feet wide and thirty feet deep, communicating at each end with a short 
channel which leads into the river. Into this canal or dock, ships are 
received only for an hour or two at high water, when the tide rises 
about twenty feet. The gates are then closed, and the whole mass of 
water, with perhaps two or three hundred ships floating on its surface, 
is retained in perfect safety, while the entrance is left almost entirely 
bare at low tide, and ships of ordinary size cannot approach within 
some miles of the town. 

As we entered the channel leading to the dock, the array of military 
drawn up to receive the ship, strongly reminded me that I was in a 
foreign country. A guard of soldiers with loaded muskets stood ready 
to fire upon us, and we passed through all the formalities in entering 
the port, which would be necessary in time of war. After a short de- 
tention, we stept ashore on a noble quay of one hundred feet in width, 
lined with warehouses parallel to the dock, and strewed with merchan- 
dise of every description. Around us was a mixed multitude of wo- 
men clattering about in their wooden shoes, and small gauze caps, with- 
out bonnets ; merchant-clerks hurrying down for the latest news from 
America ; and the officers of the custom-house, who had already taken 
possession of the ship, and were conveying our trunks to the foreign of- 
fice, where we attended with our keys to have them searched. The 
houses around us were from four to seven stories in height, the streets 
are most of them extremely narrow, many not more than fifteen feet 
wide, and nearly the whole of the city of twenty-five thousand inha- 
bitants, is crowded within the narrow space encircled by the dock, 
containing less than half a mile square. Every thing had an air of 
activity and business, and was a striking contrast to the listless indolence 
which I have since witnessed in most of the French seaports, especial- 
ly those of the Mediterranean. 

After making the necessary arrangements at the custom-house and 
police-office, I spent’an hour before sunset, in wandering upon the hills 
which overlook the city. These hills rise from the valley of the Seine 
26 
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to the level of the adjoining country, and are covered with elegant gar- 
dens and country seats. On one side, was a widely extended view of 
the English channel ; on the other, of the Seine winding through its rich 
and beautiful valley, which at the close of October was still green with 
the sofiest verdure. On the opposite bank of the river was the little 
fishing town of Honfleur, with its chapel overlook:ng the sea, and at our 
feet lay Havre, with its crowded docks, and its compact and busy popu- 
lation. ‘There is scarcely any thing more picturesque than the con- 
trast of green and quiet fields, with the bustle and activity, the white 
sails and waving flags of a great commercial city—the sailors in their 
red jackets towing a ship into the harbor, soldiers at their evening pa- 
rade on the ramparts of a fort, the distant fishing boats gliding along 
the coast, and the country people passing out with their pur: hases, 
through the gates of the city. 1 lingered among such scenes until af- 
ter sunset, and then returned to the hotel just in time for dinner, which 
is usually served in France between five and six o'clock. 

The next day I took a seat in the Diligence for Rouen, on my way 
to Paris. Our course for the first five miles from Havre, lay under 
the hills at no great distance from the river. At Harfleur, a village 
which will never be forgotten while Shakespeare continues to be read, 
we ascended a hill of nearly a mile in length, which brought us to the 
level of the country above. ‘The face of the country on this and other 
roads which I have since travelled in the north of France, is substan- 
tially the same. It lies entirely open without fence, ditch, or hedge, 
and is cultivated in small patches of two or three acres. The surface 
is gently undulating, with no high hills, and yet scarcely ever a dead 
level. Occasionally, in looking forward to some gentle eminence over 
which the road is carried, you hope to reach a station from which 
the country may be viewed for some miles round,—from which some 
distant mountain may be seen on the skirts of the horizon, to relieve 
the dull uniformity of rich and cultivated fields, perpetvally passing in 
the same forms under the eye. But when the summit is gained, the 
same prospect again presents itself ; and there is scarcely a spot in 
the distance of fifty miles from Havre to Rouen, where the eye can 
reach beyond six or eight miles. 

As you would naturally suppose, there is very little wood in France. 
No trees are seen scattered over the fields as in our country. It is 
only where the soil is unfit for cultivation that forests are found ; and 
these are quite a different thing in France, from what they are in 
America. They are commonly small tracts ofa few miles only in ex- 
tent, in which not many of the trees are more than twenty feet in 
height. Such is the scarcity of fuel, that they are rarely suffered to 
stand more than twenty or twenty-five years; except that by a wise 
provision of the government, the proprietor is compelled to leave 
twelve trees to attain to the age of forty years, and six to the age of 
sixty, in each acre. This deficiency of France in one of the greatest 
ornaments of rural scenery, is somewhat supplied in Normandy, by 
planting a belt of trees around an estate, or by long avenues of the 
chesnut or the maple, which conduct to the chateaux. A distant pro- 
spect of woods, which is indicative, among us, of a want of cultivation, 
is in France, therefore, the highest proof of its existence. The French 
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still adhere to those formal principles of landscape gardening, which 
were prevalent in England in the days of Addison. ‘The traces of the 
scissors are every where to be seen on their groves and shrubbery. 
Avenues of trees are trimmed up on the inner side, into a perfectly 
smooth wall, and are bent over at top with an arch of scrupulous ex- 
actness. A mass of box is tortured into the shape of a summer-house, 
a fountain, ora statue. ‘That “ luxuriancy and diffusion of boughs and 
branches,” which the English have been taught by Addison, to regard 
as the characteristic beauty of a fine grove, has no charm for the 
French. 

At evening we descended from the country above into the valley of 
the Seine, at Rouen. ‘This is a city of 100,000 inhabitants, and is 
greatly distinguished for its cotton manufactures. _ It is situated on the 
north side of the Seine, with beautiful fields of many miles in extent on 
the opposite side of the river ; and with cliffs of chalk and limestone 
three hundred feet in height overhanging the town, and appearing al- 
most ready to fall upon the houses. 

During our next day’s journey of eighty miles to Paris, the road lay 
through the valley of the Seine, whic h is skirted on each side by the 
same chalky cliffs which overhang the city of Rouen, (though less pre- 
cipitous,) and which are thinly covered with soil along their steep and 
winding faces to the very summit. In the steepest “places, walls of 
stone are erected to support the soil, and the hill side rises by a series 
of terraces from the bottom to the top. ‘The Seine winds through the 
valley, sometimes inclining to the hills on one side and sometimes on the 
other, ina stream of less than a quarter ofa mile in width. As we oc- 
casionally ascended an eminence which gave us an extended prospect 
of the river, a scene of picturesque beauty opened on the view, which 
is unequalled in any other part of France. The valley of the Seine lay 
spread out before us in one great panorama of fifteen or twenty miles 
inextent. Its beautiful meadows, in the highest state of cultivation, 
extended down to the water’s edge, without fence or hedge to impede 
the prospect. 

Though it was the first week of November the grass was still in the 
richest verdure ; and having in many instances been recently mowed, 
the fields had the soft and velvet hue of the finest period of spring. 
The winter veyetables were still green in the gardens ; the wheat and 
rye were up; and the whole country as far as the ce could reach, 
had that peculiar kind of neatness and beauty, which a finished garden 
puts on in the month of June, when all is yet regular in arrangement, 
and delicate in hue, and rich in promise. ‘This resemblance was still 
more striking from the manner of cultivation, which is generally prac- 
tised in France. In this country, you no where see large fields of 
wheat or other productions of the soil, spread out in a single mass. 
The whole country is a garden, divided into beds of fifty or a hundred 
feet in one direction, by four or five hundred in the other. One is 
planted with wheat and another with barley ; one with pease and anoth- 
er with oats or turnips. Thus, at the present season especially, there 
is a perpetual variety in the aspect of the country when seen from a 
distance, which gives it, under a bright sun, the appearance of an im- 
mense and highly finished picture spread open before you, On each 
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side the view is bounded by those bold hills, which [ have already de- 
scribed as encircling the bason of the Seine, along whose steep sides, 
to the very summit, are carried the same varied and picturesque lines 
of vegetation. Here and there, a white cliff stands forth amidst the 
changing green of the hill side ; or long traces of a red color show 
the gravelly spots, which are adapted to the culture of the vine. At 
the distance of every mile or two, a chateau appears on some com- 
manding station which overlooks the country. ‘The hamlets of the 
peasants are clustered around the foot of the hills, and the banks of 
the river are thickly set with villages, which are beautiful at a distance, 
whatever they might prove when near at hand. 

In most of the villages through which we passed, I observed in some 
public place, an image of the S Savior, frequently as large as life, sus- 
pended on the cross in the agonies of dissolution. To one who wit- 
nesses these representations for the first time, there is something 
deeply affecting in the view ; and it is impossible to pass them without 
lifting up the soul in adoration to Him, ** whose love was stronger than 
death.’’ Yetit is obvious that the effect on the inhabitants of Catholic 
countries, is directly the reverse. ‘These strong appeals to the imagi- 
nation, being constantly before their eyes in places of business and re- 
creation, are stripped of all their power to impress the feelings. The 
bargain is struck, and the jest goes round, under these vivid represen- 
tations of the dying agonies of the Redeemer ; and the heart is irrevo- 
cably hardened by the very means which were intended to call forth 
its deepest affections. But I must conclude. We entered Paris at 
eight o’clock, P. M. through the Champs Elysees. 








Art. XI.—Review or Kniceurt’s Evtoeivm. 


An Eulogium on Nathan Smith, M. D. late Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Physic and Surgery, in the Medical Institution of Yale Col- 
lege; pronounced at his funeral, by J. Knrcur, M. D. Professor of Ana- 
tomy and Physiology. New-Haven: H. Howe. 1829. pp. 38 


WueEn a man of acknowledged abilities, who has adorned a liberal 
profession, and been extensive sly known as an able instructor of youth, 
is suddenly called away from life in the midst of his labors for the pub- 
lic good, it is equally due to the memory of the dead and to the feelings 
of surviving friends and associates, to erect at least some frail memo- 
rial to his “talents, his services, and his worth. We shall, therefore, 
devote the few hours that are left us in closing this number of our 
work, to the melancholy office of portraying the character of Nathan 
Smith, M. D., late professor of the theory and practice of physic and 
surgery, in the Medical Institution of Yale C ollege. In doing this, we 
shall avail ourselves of the materials furnished in the Eulogium by his 
respected colleague ; and shall mingle with them our own recollec- 
tions of a character, which continually rose in our estimation during 
the progress of a long and familiar acquaintance. 

That Dr. Smith was no ordinary man, was obvious to the most care- 
less observer. With none of those dazzling qualities which attract 
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the notice of others, with a rooted contempt for all parade of talent, 
and a plainpess of manner which put him at once upon a level with the 
humbiest circle that he entered, there was still something so peculiar 
and striking even in the casual effusions of his niind, as to fix the at- 
tention of all who met him, and give decisive indications of bold, ori- 
ginal, and independent thought. ‘Those, however, who knew him enly 
in the zenith of bis reputation, surrounded by admiring pupils, and en- 
dexved to the affections of a large and enlightened community, can 
very imperfectly estimate the difliculules through which he rose to this 
enviable distinction. His early life, to the age of twenty-four years, 
was spent at a distance from all literary advantages, in the pursuits of 
agriculture among the mountains of Vermont. The greater part of 
the state was then a wilderness ; exposed to the incursions of savage 
tribes upon its borders ; struggling under the privations of the revolu- 
tionary war ; dependent, in no small degree, for subsistence on the 
precarious products of the chase ; and liable to continual attack from 
beasts of prey in the surrounding forests. In such a state of society, 
the means of education are, of necessity, few and limited. And even 
if ii were otherwise, there 1s a peculiar charm in the employments 
which arise out of the exigences of such a state, which unfits the mind 
for the calmer pursuits of knowledge, and makes the toil of intellectual 
discipline doubly irksome by contrast. How little should we expect, 
that one already grown up to manhood in such circumstances, and de- 
tached, at one time, on military service against the neighboring tribes 
of Indians, or encamped at another, in the midst of the wilderness, re- 
mote from human habitations and in the dead of winter, in pursuit of 
game, would in a few years rise to the highest eminence in a learned 
profession, and “ do more for the improvement of medicine and sur- 
gery in New England than any other man!’ ‘The manner in which 
Mr. Smith’s attention was turned to those pursuits, in which he was 
afterwards so much distinguished, is a striking illustration of the ap- 
parently trivial means, by which great talents are sometimes called 
forth by Providence, and directed to the benefit of mankind. He was 
present, by mere accident, at a surgical operation performed by Dr. 
Jonathan Goodhue, then the most distinguished practitioner in that re- 
gion. His curiosity was awakened as to the structure of the human 
frame ; and with his characteristic enterprise, which in most men 
would have been a spirit of mere adventure, he applied shortly after to 
enter the office of Dr. Goodhue, as a student in medicine. With the 
design probably of deterring him from a pursuit which appeared so 
fruitless, Dr. Goodhue declined to receive him until he should have 
gained sufficient literary information. to qualify him for admission to 
the fieshman class of Harvard College. 

Mr. Smith, with his constitutional ardor, immediately commenced 
his literary pursuits, and having complied with the prescribed condi- 
tion, was received by Dr. Goodhue as a pupil. After spending three 
years under the tuition of this gentleman, he entered on the active du- 
ties of his profession at Cornish in New Hampshire. So great was 
his thirst for information, however, that within two or three years, he 
suspended his practice for a time, to enjoy the advantages of a rest- 
dence at Harvard College, where he attended several courses of lec- 
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tures on medicine and surgery, and received the degree of Bachelor 
in Medicine. 

Returning to New [Hampshire with a mind enlarged by knowledge, 
and disciplined by a familar intercourse with some of the ablest men 
of the profession, Dr. Smith resumed the practice of medicine with 
new ardor. At that period medical science was at a low ebb, through- 
out the greater part of New Hampshire and Vermont. Instead of 
availing himself of this circumstance to accumulate wealth, and extend 
his rep tation by the contrasted ignorance of others, his enterprising 
spirit soon struck out a plan for elevating the profession, by the esta. 
blishment of a Medical institution in connexion with Dartinouth Col- 
lege. ‘Fo qualify himself for the office of lecturer in such an institu- 
tion, he left a lucrative and increasing business, and repaired to the 
University of Edinburgh, then regarded as the fountain-head of medi- 
cal knowledge. Here he spent nearly a year in attending upon the 
lectures, and mingling in the society of Black, of the elder Munro, and 
of others, whose names are the ornament of their profession ; and after 
witnessing the practice of the London hospitals, he returned to this 
country with the most receut improveinents of Europe tn the science 
of medicine. > 

Dr. Smith now entered on that course of instruction, which he pur- 
sued for so many years with unrivalled success. But he had difficul- 
ties to contend with for a time, which would have subdued any spirit, 
less enterprising and determined than his. He had literally to ercate 
the Institution by his own exertions ; to provide the requisite means 
of instruction—a chemical apparatus—anatomical preparations—a 
medical hibrary—a building for lectures and operations. At first, the 
whole course of instruction, as well in medicine and surgery, as 1n the 
various subsidiary branches, was conducted by himself alone ; and it 
was not until after his unaided exertions had given an extensive cele- 
brity to his school, and made it an ornament and a blessing to the state, 
that he received any support from legislative patronage. Thus did he 
make hinself the father of medical science in two states ; while the 
influence of his instructions was felt in a greater or less degree through- 
out the whole of New England. Every physician,” says Dr. Knight, 
“especially all who had been his pupils, desired him as their counsel 
lor; and the sick, and the friends of the sick, looked to him as thei 
last resort in all cases of diffienlty.”’ 

fn the autumn of 1815, Dr. Smith accepted an appointment as Pro- 
fessor in the Medical Institution then recently established in Yale Col- 
lege. ‘t was certainly a step attended with no little hazard, to leave 
the centre of so wide a sphere of usefulness, as he had created around 
him in the northern parts of New England, and to enter anew on the 
deli-ate task of building up an influence in the midst of strangers. A 
distinguished name is often, in such circumstances, the very cause of 
failure, for it creates expectations which can be rarely equalled. In 
Dr. Smith, however, the anticipations of the public were more than 
realized. A flourishing Medical Institution has owed its prosperity in 
no small degree to his successful labors, and his well-earned reputation. 
“ It is no injustice,’ Dr. Knight remarks, “ to the associates of Dr. 
Smith to say, that their principal object has been to learn from his wis 
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dom and experience, the practical parts of their profession. Here the 
sick and unfortunate, from every part of the country, have been col- 
lected to receive the benefit of his skill. In addition to his practice 
in the immediate vicinity, he has been called to visit professionally, 
every county, and alinost every town in this state ; as well as many 
more distant places in the neighboring states. ‘Thus has his life been 
one continued scene of active, laborious, and useful exertion.”’ In the 
midst of these labors, while crowned with the respect of a grateful 
community, and of numerous and devoted pupils, he was une xpectedly 
removed from life, after an illness of a few days, on the 26th of Jan. 
1829, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 

In estimating those qual.ties, which laid the foundation for a life of 
such distinguished usefulness, it can hardly be necessary to say, that a 
spirit of adventurous enterprise was one of the most conspicuous. In 
a weak mind, such a spirit produces nothing but a restless meddling with 
things above its reach; ina strong one, it is the living spring of manly 
and ‘effective eflort, al it carries with it into every undertaking an al- 
most prophetic certainty of success. Notwithstanding the general ac- 
tivity of our age and country, there is perhaps no quality in which the 
truly able men among us are more deficient than in this. Enough, in- 
deed, we have of weak and well-meant sche ‘ming,—of plans without 
unty, forethought, or application. But in all this bustle, those minds 
to whose presiding wisdon and systematic energy we must look for the 
accomplishment of every thing truly valuable, are far too apt to stand 
aside, and feel themselves “« excused.”’ Yet there never was a period 
when the well-directed enterprise of those who love their country, and 
have the requisite force of mind to contro] its character and institutions 
was more loudly called for, or more amply rewarded, than at present. 
What might not be done to cleanse this land from its pollutions, and 
throw over it the anticipated beams of millennial glory, if ail the power 
of intellect and rectitude of feeling, which aré, at this moment, slumber- 
ing in the bosom of the church, could be roused and directed to their 
appropriate objects, by that living spirit of enterprise, which was the 
master-principle in the character of Dr. Smith? We see him in early 
life, a poor youth, in a remote and obscure village, with a contracted 
education, and with no pecuniary resources, forming the apparently 
romantic scheme of raising himself to eminence in a difficult and learn- 
ed profession. We see him at a later period, a country practitioner 
in a region but partially reclaimed from the wilderness, undertaking by 
his own exertions to elevate the standard of a profession which he had 
so lately entered ; and, without funds, without associates, without the 
aid of public patronage, laying the foundation of an Institution, which 
will perpetuate his name as a benefactor of his country. With such 
an example before us, what may we not hope from an ardent and ge- 
herous spirit of enterprise, when it calls into action a powerful under- 
standing, and directs its labors to the benefit of mankind! 

That Dr. Smith had truly a powerful understanding, all who knew 
him can witness. Its power consisted, however, rather in the acute- 
ness of its perceptions, than the amplitude of its grasp. He had a keen, 
dise ‘riminating, sagacious penetration of mind, quickened by exercise, 
and rectified by experience, which gave him a kind of instinctive feli- 
city in detecting the remote causes of a hidden and complicated disease 
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To this was added a copiousness of resources, a promptitude of de 
cision, and an undaunted moral courage under the most trying circum- 
stances of uncertainty and danger, which qualified him in an eminent 
degree to meet the exigencies of every crisis. ‘These qualities derived 
their highest value from being placed habitually under the guidance of 
good sense, which he possessed in an eminent degree ; and which 
guarded him against the illusions of imagination or theory, both in him- 
self and others. 

As an instructer, Dr. Smith was peculiarly distinguished for a reli- 
ance on his own experience and observation. Though he read much, 
he did it rather to awaken reflection, than to control his judgment 
A long and extensive practice in cases of peculiar difficulty, had given 
him a personal acquaintance with almost every variety of human dis- 
ease. A memory at once retentive and exact in no ordinary degree, 
presented to him, at will, a complete map of the experience of his life 
His pupils received his instructions, therefore, in the light of testimony. 
They listened to the dictates of his wisdom, and sought for the opinions 
of other men in their published works. His lectures were given in 
the style of familiar conversation, and the principles laid down “ were 
illustrated by appropriate cases, related always in an impressive and 
often in a playful manner, so as at once to gain the attention, and im 
press the trath illustrated on the mind.” 

In the practice of his profession, Dr. Smith was remarkable for his 
tenderness, assiduity, and delicate attention to the feelings of his pa- 
tients. ‘* Their faces brightened and their spirits were roused at his 
approach, not more by the relief which they expected, than by the kind- 
ness with which it was afforded. He watched at their bed-side by day 
and by night, administering to all their wants, and performing the 
offices of a kind friend, as well as of a skilful physician.” 

Asa man, the most striking feature in Dr. Smith’s character was a 
spirit of active benevolence. He had naturally uncommon tender- 
ness of feeling ; but he never suffered it to degenerate into a mere 
luxury of the imagination, which dwells with intense interest on fanci- 
ed distress, while it shrinks from scenes of real misery. His warmth 
of heart made him enter at once into the feelings of all who asked his 
aid ; and every other consideration was lost in the impulse to afford 
relief. ‘The man who to alleviate or remove the misery of his fellow 
men, exposes himself to cold, hunger, and fatigue, in visiting the abodes 
of wretchedness, penury, and even of guilt; who, when there, listens 
with sympathizing attention to the story of sickness, told by its misera- 
ble inmates ; relieves by personal attentions their immediate sufferings, 
and cheers their hearts with assurances of future assistance, exhibits 
the fairest specimen of human benevolence. Surely, upon the head 
of such a man, the blessing of many ready to perish must fall.” 

As a citizen, Dr. Smith was a friend of good order and good morals. 
He always urged upon his pupils the necessity of a correct deportment, 
and rejoiced in the enaction and execution of wholesome laws. ‘“ So 
far as my personal observation enables me to speak,”’ says Dr. Knight, 
‘he regarded the institutions and ministers of religion with the highest 
reverence.”’ We may add that in a long and deeply-interesting con- 
versation with a friend, some months before his death, he expressed his 
full conviction of the truth and excellence of the christian religion. 





